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PHYSICAL ASPECTS. 


Tue district of Puri, the southernmost district of the Orissa alg 
Division and of the Province of Bengal, is situated between asp - 
19° 28’ and 20° 26’ north latitude and between 84° 56’ and 

86° 25’ east longitude. It extends over an_ area of 2,499 square 

miles and contains a population, according to the census of 1901, 

of 1,017,284 souls, The district is named after its headquarters 

Puri, situated on the shore of the Bay of Bengal in 19° 48’ 

N, and 85° 49’ E. The place is known to up-country Hindus as 
Jagannath and locally as Purushottam Kshetra, the abode of the 

best of beings, ue., Jagannath, the lord of the world, whose 

’ shrine has, for centuries past, attracted devout pilgrims from all 

parts of India. The name Puri moans simply the city and secms 

never to have been im use before the British conquest of Orissa ; 

it is believed to be merely an abbreviation of Jagannath Puri, the 

city of Jagannath. 

The district is bounded on the north and north-east by Bound- 
Outtack ; on the south-east and south by the Bay of Bengal; on “"™ 
the west by the district of Ganjim in the Madras Presidency; 
and on the north-west by the Tributary States of Naydgarh, 
Ranpur and Khandpara. 

. Physically, Puri contains three distinct tracts. Along the sea Configura. 
stretches a belt of sandy ridges, which, towards the Madras ‘™ 
frontier, forms a long bare spit of land dividing the great Chilka 
lake from the ocean. This belt, formed by the strong monsoon 
and the violent currents which sweep from the south during 
eight months of the year, varies from four miles to a few hundred 

ards in width, and in some places ‘rises into lofty cliffs. 

4 effectually prevents all but two gf the rivera fulding an exit 
bo the sea, and they are thus divertad‘to the Ohjlka, which is the 
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great basin into which the rivery of the delta find their way. 
Behind this barren stmp lies a fertile alluvial tract forming thé 
south-western part of the Mahinad: delta. This is a rich, flat 
region of villages and rice fields,’,watered by a network of 
channels, through which the waters of the Koyakhai, the most 
southerly branch of the Mahanadi, find their way to the sea. 
To the extreme east, however, between the Kushbhadra river 
and*the boundary of Cuttack, there isa strip of high and leas 
fertile land, where cultivation is varied by stretches of moorland 
and patches of forest and scrub jungle; this tract eventually 
nfrges in the jungle round the mouths of the Devi river, 
where it finds an outlet to the sea in a network of creeks, The 
third tract is a hilly broken country to the west and north-west, 
where the land rise’ in rocky undulations, long ranges of hills, 
and isolated peaks to moet the wooded glens and mountains 
of the Tributary States. 

For practical purposes, the district may be regarded as 
containing two main divisions, a level alluvial tract to the 
south-east and a hilly tract to the north-west, corresponding with 
the administrative units known asthe headquaiters and Khurda 
subdivisions. The headquarters subdivision is made up of a 
deltaic plain stretching from the base of the hills to the Bay of 
Bengal, and occupying three-fifths of the total area of thé district. 
The Khurda subdivision comprises the hilly tract to the west and 
north-west, which contains the remaining two-fifths of the district. 
It marks the transition from the peaceful, thickly-peopled delta 
to the wild jungles and mountain passes of the Tributary States, 
the country along the Daya being flat and alluvial, while further 
inland there are long ranges of rugged hills. The river Daya 
is, in fact, the boundary between the plains and the inland hilly 
tract, the country to the north and west being studded with 
hills, while to the south and east the only hills are the Dhauli 
hills on the left bank of the river and another group close to the 
Delang railway station. 

The hill ranges run an irregular course from north-east to 
south-west breaking up the country into small, well-cultivated, 
valleys intersected by small streams. The villages are situated 
on the higher lands and surrounded by picturesque groves of 
trees. Many of the hills have been deforested and nothing now 
remains but a thin covering of scrub jungle, but towards the south, 
where the ranges run down to the Chilka lake, they are covered 
with bamboo and dense junglé. The scenery in some parta of 
this tract, whére the hills rjse, range after range, towards the 
plateau, of Central India, is\very beautiful. 
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Tn the deltaic tract which forms the remainder of the district 
the scenery is of a different character. To the north there is 
considerable diversity of level The higher lands are occupied by 
emall patches of forest, by extensive mango, jack, and poling 
groves, and by village sites concealed from view in the foliage of 
banyan, tamarind, and other trees. Rice lands of varied levels 
fill up the intervening space, and the whole combines to form a 
pleasing picture, the eye being nowhere weariod by dull flat 
expanses stretching unbroken to the horizon. As we proceed 
further south, we come to the second zone of the delt 
where there is less diversity o! level and woodland scenery, is 
rarer, The viilage sites are more exposed, and clusters of coco- 
nut, palmyra, and date palms take the place of the more leafy 
groves of the north. The only breaks in the monotony of 
the landscape are caused by the large mvers. whose banks are 
fringed with trees and undergrowth. In the southern extrenfity 
of this zone the aspect of the country is dreary beyond description. 
The land is flat as the surface of a table; it is only » few feet 
above sea-level, and is mostly subject to floody which convert 
whole tracts by turn into inland seas or marshy swamps. The 
village sites are huddled on the top of isolated mounds, some 
provided by nature, others constructed or developed by art, and 
the trees, if any, round the homesteads, are seldom more than a 
group of palms. 

The last zone is the arca lying beyond the line of cultivation. 
On the south-east it is a belt of sand along the sea-coast varying 
from one to four miles in breadth ; on the south-west it consists of 
the great expanse of water called the Chilka lake. Along the 
coast is a line of sand hills, which the rivers of the delta find it 
difficult to pierce. The Kushbhadra on the east finds an obséructed 
outlet to the sea; but the Bhargavi, after flowing due south 
for nearly 50 miles, is unable to make any headway through the 
sand, and after throwing off some of its volume into the Sar lake 
‘and the Samang Pat, two shallow lagoons to the east and north 
of Puri town, turns abruptly to the west and debouches in the 

ka lake. 

The Chilka lake is a shallow inland sea situated in the Laxzs. 
extreme south of the district and extending into the district of ee 
Ganjam in the Madras Presidency. It is separated from we 
the Bay of Bengal by a group of two islands formed by silt 
deposit and by a long strip of land, which for miles consists of 
* Most of this account of the Chilka lake hus been reprodyced, in a slightly 


furm, and with a few chanzes neregsary to bring itap to daty, from the 
Mpectigtion given by Bir W, W. Hunter in the Satistionl Accqput of Purig 
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nothing but a sandy ridge, little more than 200 yards wide. 
It communicates with the Bay by a narrow inlet through thé 
sandy bar constantly thrown up by the sea—an inlet which in 
some years has to be kept open by artificial means. On the 
south-west, it is walled in by lofty hills, in some places descending 
abruptly to the water’s edge, and in others thrusting out gigantic 
arms and promontories of rock into the lake. On the south, 
it is bounded by the hilly watershed which forms the natural 
frontier between Orissa and Madras. To the -north, it loses 
itself in endless shallows, sedgy banks, and islands just peeping 
above the surface, formed year by year from the silt which the 
Daya and other rivers bring down. Thus hemmed in between the 
mountains and the sea, the Chilka spreads itself out into a pear- 
shaped expanse of water 44 miles long, of which the northern half 
has a mean breadth of 20 miles, while the southern half tapers 
int6 an irregularly curved point, barely averaging 5 miles wide. 

Its area fluctuates with the season, with the intensity and 
duration of the annual river floods, and with the ebb and flow 
of the tide; it ie returned at 344 square miles in the dry weather, 
and about 450 square miles during the rainy season. The 
normal area of the portion included in this district is 810 square 
miles. The average depth is from 5 to 6 feet, and scarcely 
anywhere exceeds 12 feet, except in the south-west. The bed of 
the lake is a very few feet below the level of sea high water, 
although in some parts slightly below low water mark. The neck 
which joins if to the sea is only 200 to 300 yards broad; but the 
narrow tidal stream which rushes through it sutfices to keep the 
lake distinctly salt during the dry months from December to June. 
One the rains have set in, andthe rivers come pouring down upon 
its northern extremity, the sea-watcr is gradually driven out, and 
the Chilké becomes a fresh-water lake. This changeable mass of 
water forms one of a series of lacustrine formations dwn the 
western shores of the Bay-of Bengal, the result of a perpetual war 
going on between the rivers and the sea—the former struggling 
to find vent for their water and silt, the latter repelling them with 
its sand-laden currents. 

The Chilka may be regarded as a gulf of the original Bay of 
Bengal. On the south, a bold, barren spur of hills runs down 
to the coast ; on the north the land-making rivers have pushed 
out their rounded mouths and flat deltas into the ocean. Nor has 
the sea been idle: meeting and overmastering the languid river- 
discharge that enters the Chilka, it has joined the two easterh 
extremities with a bar of sand, and thus formed alake. ‘The deli. 
oate prvoess of lond-making’ feom the river silt at the north-east 
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end of the lake is slowly but steadily going on, while the 
ber-building sea is also busily at work. Old documents show 
that a century ago the neck of land dividing the lake from 
the sea was cnly from half a mile to a mile broad in places 
where it is.now twu miles, and the opening in the bar, which 
was a mile wido in 1780 and had to be crossed in large boats, 
was described 40 years later as chuked up. ‘Shortly before 
1825 an artificial mouth had to bo cut; and although this also 
rapidly began to silt up, it remained, as late as 1837, more than 
three times its present breadth. 
"The scenery of the Chilka is very varied, and in parts exceed- 
ingly picturesque. In the south and west hill ranges bound its 
shores ; and in this part it is dotted with a number of small 
rocky islands rising from deep weter. Proceeding northwards, 
the lake expands into a majestic sheet of water. Half-way across 
is Nalabana (a name meaning “ the reed forest”? from a kind* of 
reed with which it is covered), an island about five miles in 
circumference, scarcely anywhere rising.more than a few inches 
above water-level. This island is altogethor uninhabited, but is 
regularly visited by parties of thatchers from the main land, who 
cut the reeds and high grasses with which it is covered. On 
the eastern side of the lake lio the islands of .Parikud, with new 
silt’formations behind and now partially jomed to the narrow 
ridge of land which separates the Chilka from the sea, At some 
places they emerge almost imperceptibly from the water; at 
others, they spread out into well-raised rice-fields. Thei: northern 
extremity slopes gracefully down to the lake like an English 
park, dotted with fine trees, and backed by noble masses of 
foliage. Beyond the northern end of Parikud, the lake gradually 
shallows until it becomes solid ground, for here the Pur? rivers 
empty themselves into the lake and the process of land-making 
is going on. Water-fow! of all kinds, and in the cold weather 
great flooks of duck, are very abundant in all parts of the lake, 
black buck and other deor are common on the islands and shores, 
and large numbers of fish, especially prawns and crabs, are found 
gu ite waters. 7 
At its southern extremity, in the district of Ganjam, is Rambha, 
which used to be a favourite resort of the European population of 
Ganjim town. About 2 miles from the shore at this end of the 
Igke is a mass of rocks, known as Breakfast Island, on which a 
room and conical pillar have been built ; this room is said to have 
been built by Mr. Snodgrass, a Collector of Ganjam under the 
Hast India Company, to serve as hiss office, while the pillar was 
dsttended to have a light on the tap. There are « fow travellers’ 
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bungalows along the shores of the lake, of which that at Barkul 
is best known for its picturesque view of the lake; the Raja éf 
Kallikota has @ residence at Rambha and a house on the island of 
Barakud in the middle of the lake, which commands some most 
beautifpl scenery. A tidal canal connects the lake with the 
Rushikulya river in Ganjam and is uavigable throughout the 
year. Large quantities of grain are imported from Orissa across 
the lake and along this canal, and salt is exported in return. 
The boats employed ere flat-bottomed vessels, which, when loaded, 
draw less than a foot of water, and are poled against the wind 
or drift. before it under crazy mat sails. 

According to tradition, the Chilka was formed by an inrush 
of the sea. The legend is that in the fourth century A.D. a 
strange raco camo sailing across the sex, and cast anchor off the 
holy city of Puri, hoping to surprise the temple with its store of 
jewels and treasure house of costly oblations. But the priests, 
having for days beforchand seer quantities of litter from the 
horses and elephants drifting ashore, fied with the precious image, 
and left an emply city to the invaders The disappointed geveral, 
enraged at tho tell tale tide, advanced in battle array to punish 
the ocean. The sea receded decoitfully for a couple of miles, and 
then, suddenly surging in upon the presumptuous foreigners, swal- 
lowed them up At the same time il flooded a great part ofthe 
Puri district, and formed the Chilka lake. - There seems little 
doubt, however, that tho lake was formerly a bay of the sep, which 
the advance of the riverain delta hemmed in on the north-east, 
while a spit of sand formed across the mouth and eventually 
separated it from the sea. The bed of the lake is now being 
gradually raised by the silt deposit brought in by the rivers, and it 
appeare probable that in time the low mud flats which are pushing 
their way southwards from the mouths of these rivers will extend 
over the whole lako * 

The Sar lake is a fresh water lagoon to the east of Puri town, 
which is formed by a backwater of the Bhargavi river. This lake 
is four miles long from east to west, and two miles broad from 
north to suth. It has no outlet to the sea, and is separated from, 
it by desolate sandy ridges. It is utilized neither for navigation 
nor to any extent for fisheries. The sandy desert that divides 
it from the Bay is destitute of population, and on the north 
a few miserable hovels at wide intervals dot its shores, Its 
waters, however, are used for irrigation when the rainfall proves 
deficient ; and as it is very shallow, a large portion is cultivated 
with délye rice jn the wintersmonthe. 


° ® Sir W, W. flunter, Orissa, Vol. 1. 
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Practically all the hills in the district are in the Khurd& sub- un 
Yivision, where they are found in more or less extensive ranges or ®¥8T=™. 
in detached peaks and blocks, with elevations varying from under, 
500 feet to 3,115 feet above sea-level. One of these ranges, begin- 
ning in Dompara in the Cuttack district and running south-east in 
an irregular line towards the Chilka lake, forms the watershed 
between it and the Mahanadi valley. The eastern faces of the 
hills are usually rocky and precipitous. The western slopes are 
easier, and are well covered with-earth and jungle, often with beds 
of laterite and gravel, from which issue good springs of pure 
water. On the north-west of the Chilka the hills become bold and 
very Varied in shape, with fertile valleys running far inland 
between the ridges, and throw out spurs and promontorios into the 
lake, forming island-studded bays. 

The most conspicuous peaks aro Solari in Banpur, Bhelari on 
the south-west boundary of the Khurda subdivision, and Baitha 
and Barunaj a mile to the south-west of Khurda town. Solari is 
a group of peaks rising one above another from the flat land 
near the Chilka lake, and the other three are saddle-backed 
hills rising into baro and often inaccessible -precipices. There is 
a splendid tank, believed to be the work of prehistoric builders, 
on the Solari hill; and both this and the Barunai hill contain 
caves which have been hermitages and places of pilgrimage from 
time immemorial; Tistoricaily, however, the most interesting 
hills are Khandagiri and Udayagiri, two hills, separated by a 
narrow gorge, which rise abruptly from the rocky soil near 
Bhubaneswar, and ara honeycombed with cells and cave dwell- 
ings cut from the solid rock by the Jains over 2,000 years ago, 
Among other interesting placcs in the hills may be mentioned 
Atri, where there is a hot mineral spring in the midst of,a highly 
cultivated valley, and two picturcsque passes at Singheswar on 
the Ganjam road and at Kurarhmal 5 miles south of Khurda. 

There are a few outliers of the Khurda hills in the alluvial 
plains which constitute the rest of the district. They cross the 
valley of the Daya at Dhauligiri, an isolated peak, which is famous 
for the Asoka mscription carved on a great slab of rook at its base, 
and at Jagadalpur, where there is a line of low hills intersected by 
the railway. The highest peak in this range is about 500 feet 
above sea-level and is crowned by‘an ancient Hindu temple. 

The rivers of Puri may be divided into three groups marking Rives 
three distinct tracts of country, viz., the rivers of (he Khurda sub- *¥8™™™ 
division to the north ; the deltaic rivers of the alluvial plain in the 
centre of the district, consisting of the Koyakhaf, its tributaries 
and offshoots; and a group of thrge rivers, the Prachi, ‘Kadua and 
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Devi, to the east. Of the rivers ast named the most important 
is the Devi, which drains a marshy tract in the extreme south- 
east and finds its way to the sea through a network of creeks. 

The Khurda subdivision is an elevated tract above flood-level, 
in which the hills form a natural watershed between the Uhilka 
lake and the Mahanadi valley. The drainage of the western part 
of the subdivision is carried into the Mahanadi by meaus of its 
tributary, the Kusumi; to the north it is drained by the Ran and 
other small streams; while in the. east and south the waters find 
their way direct into the Chilka lake. 

The deltaic tract, which occupies the rest of the district, is 
low alluvial plain, through which & number of rivers follow an 
uncertain course towards the sea. With one exception, however, 
their final exit is impeded by the ridges of sand which line the 
coast, and their banked-up waters often burst the embankments 
which have been erected to restrain thom, and cause inundations. 
The fact is that {he main drainage channels of the delta, viz., the 
Kushbhadra, Bhargavi and Daya, can only carry off part of the 
discharge which the Koyakhai brings them in years of floods. 
It has been suggested that the explanation of this state of affairs 
is that there was formerly a large river flowing to the sea along 
the course followed by the Prachi, which has been filled up, 
while the other channels have not had time to develop. Ths 
Prachi now flows close to the boundary between Puri and 
Cuttack and has one noticeable peculiarity, viz., along the northern 
side of the drainage course there is a sand -ridge, resembling 
the ridges and mounds of blown sand found on the northern 
banks of most vf the present channels of the river, which are 
raised by drifts of sand thrown up by the strong south winds 
which blow during the hot weather. Temples, ruins of temples 
and brick houses, and remains of old village sites are still found 
all along its course; and the number of shrines built on 1ts banks 
was so great that a special guide book was compiled called the 
Prachi Mahaétmya. 1t is probable, therefore, that at some period, 
more or less remote, there must have been a large river where 
the Prachi now flows, and that this was the channel by which 
part of the water which now passes through and over the Puri 
district then found its way to the sea.” 

The main feeder of the deltaic rivers is the -Koyakhai, which 
has three main distributaries, sending off the Kushbhadra to the 
east, about 12 miles from its head, and dividing 7 miles lower 
down into the Bhargavi and the Daya. The most easterly of the 
three rivets, the Kushbhadra, makes its way by « more or less 


* See also the article om Kowirak in Chapter XVI, 
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direct, line to the sea, and forces » sluggish passage through the 
sand about half way between Puri town and the mouth of the 
Devi river. The most westerly of the three distributaries, the 
Daya, follows more or less closely the base of the Khurd& hills 
and enters the Chilkalake at its north-eastern end. The Bhargavi, , 
the central stream of the delta, flows almost due south in the 
direction of Puri town, and finding itself checked by the sand 
ridges, curves round to the west towards the Chilka, into which 
it discharges itself by a network of channels, some of them 
linked with the Daya. The remaining rivers of the delta are 
either tributaries and affluents of the three main streams or 
local drainage channels 

All the deltaic rivers have one common characteristic. In thé 
rainy season they come down in heavy floods and sometimes 
inundate the country, but in the dry weather they die away 
till nothing is left but a series of long shallow pools in the 
midst of wide stretches of sand. The foltowing is* a moro 
detailed description of tho principal rivers 

The Koyakhai or Kuakhai, a namo meaning the crow’s Koyakhat, 
channel, is an offshoot from the Katjuri river, from which it 
takes off nearly opposite Cuttack. After flowing in a south-south- 
easterly direction for 12 miles, it throws off the Kushbhadra, .and 
then travels nearly due south for 7 miles until it reaches the 
village of Sardeipur, where it divides into two big branches—the 
Daya to the west and the Bhirgavi to the east. This river is 
practically a spill channel of the Katjuri, and its mouth is closed 
by a bar, so that little water flows into it except ‘at flood time. 
There appears to be little doubt that the mouth of the Koyakhai 
is fast silting up; and it has been held by competent authority 
that, unless steps are taken $0 reduce the silting of the head 
of the river, the Katjuri, from which it derives {ts supply, 
may form a new bed for itself and leave the Koyakhai high and 
dry. Such a diversion would be disastrous to the district. 

The Kushbhadra leaves the Koyakhai at Balignté about 12 Kushbhe. 
miles from its head, and flowsin a south-easterly direction for “* 
some 40 miles till it enters the Bay of Bengal near the shrine 
of Ramchandi, 15 miles cast of Puri. For thé last few miles 
of its course it is called the Niakhia. The mouth of the 
Kushbhadra below Ramchandi is.free from silt, but the river bed 
between the Niakhia ferry and its mouth is shallow. This is due 
to a constant struggle between the river purrent and the tide, 
which has resulted in the formation of a sandy bar at its mouth 
that effectively checks the river, discharge in time of heavy fleod. 
During the cold and hot wonther months "the tide is felt as 
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far as Paddmpada, but during the rainy seasou only as far as 
Matkatpatna, somewhat below Takna viJlage. After the first 
three miles of its course the Kusbbhadra narrows considerably, and 
the pressure of floods is generally felt, so that breaches are liable 
to occur anywhere in the embankments on either bank. ‘I'he 
Kushbhadra receives no important contributions from the east; 
but on the west, atta point 6 miles from the sea, it receives 
the whole of the drainage of the tract between its own and 
the Bhiargavi channels. The Dhanua, with its tributary the 
Mugai, conveys this large addition of volume to the Kushbhadra, 
and the point of juncticn is said to be the lowest point in the 
delta. The distance of this point from the sea by a direct line 
js only 6 miles, but, as dhe fall is very gradual, the river f llows 
a winding course, dnd does not reach its destination till it has 
covered twice that distance. 

he Daya river, as already stated, takes off from the 
Koyahhai at Sardefpur. It 1uns due south for 8 miles and then 
makes a sharp turn westward tor 4 miles, and after that continues 
its course southward for the rest’ of its length, emptying itself 
into the Chilka lehe at the north-eastetn curner, some 3% miles 
from its off-take. The river is tidal as far as Bhatpara, but 
the action of the tide is inappreciable in the flood season. T'wo 
small rivers enter the Daya, the Gangua just above the yillage 
of Kanti, and the Monaguni river a mile or two below Kanias; 
though small, these streams drain a considerable area, and 
during the rains add a large volume of water to the Daya. 
On the right bank the Daya is embanked from its off-take as 
far as Dakshin Nuagan; two miles above Kanti, and then the 
country is open to spill until the Teremul embankment is reached 
opposite the Ghoradiha lulls. Thig embankment is carried on to 
the outfall of the Monaiguni river, but from there ta the Chilka 
lake no embankmeht exists. The T'eremul embankment, it may 
be added, has been abandoned and is in a bad state of repair 
An importanteproblem in connection with the Daya is that the 
Chilka lake at its outfall is silting up, owing to the enormous 
quantity of silt which it brings down. The result is that a large 
volume of water cannot find a free outlet and overflows into the 
surrounding country. 

The Bhargavi, after leaving the Koyakhai at Serdeipur, 
pursues a south-easterly direction for the first 4 miles, then 
tends to the west far another 4 miles, turning again to the 
south-east and keeping this course until the village of Tor&ni& 
is reached. Herd its direction js south-west for 23 miles, when 


‘it ahioots tg ‘the north for 5 miles, travels due west for another 
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5 miles, and then empties itself into the outfall of the 
Daya, breaking up into numerous branches in the last 24 miles of 
its course. The Bhargavi is 58 miles in length, and for all 
this distance is very much constricted, owing to embankments 
constructed on either Lank close to its channel. In consequence 
of this, breaches are apt to ocour in any portion of {he embank- 
ments during floods of any intensity, while ‘the growth of jungle’ 
and the cultivation of plantain and castor oil plants on any 
berms that exist have gone on to such an eatent as to retard the 
current materially in time of flood. 

The Bhargavi has several branches, the first of which, the Tranche 
Kanchi river, £ miles long, takes off at Jankadeipur village and Bhargavi. 
travels south-cast, having its outfall in the Sar lake about a mile 
below Panchmuhani. When the Bhirgavi is in flood, it relieves 
the pressure lower down, the spill water entering the Sar lake; 
and when the flood subsides, this spill returns and escapes again 
by the Bhargavi. At its lower end where it enters the Sar lake, 
the Kanchi meets the Athara-nullah, which is now one of the 
principal outlets of the lake. This nullah is 4} miles long, and is 
embinked on both sides. The Sunimuhi is a continuation of 
the Athara-nullah, and is nearly 8 miles long; it is embanked on 
its right bank, and has its eait at the head of the Harchandh river, 
at which place the Nuya Nadi also has its exit The Kanchi has 
one branch, the Dhauria, which takes cff a good doal of the excezs 
water of the Bhargavi, but not as much as it migh, for its bed is 
greatly silted up It runs in a westerly direction for 2 miles, 
and thena small branch, about throe-quarters of a mile long, 
leaves it and joins the Bhargavi in the 3drd mile. From this 
point the Dhauria flows in » southerly direction meeting the Kast 
Kania river at its outfall into-the Sunamuhbi river é 

The East Kania is the second branch proper of the Bhargavi, 
taking off in the 35th mile of the, river I runs in a south- 
easterly course for 4 miles, when it joins the Sunamuhi and the 
Dhauna. itisomb uxead on the right bunk gad ungmbanked on 

the left. The flood-water flows up and down this river durihy. 
the monsoon months, flowing towards the Sunamuhi when the 
Bhargavi is.rising, and towards the Bhargavi when it falls, 

The Nay& Nadi river, the third branch of the Bhargavi, is 
an artificial channel taking off from the 40th mile. Running 
in a south-easterly direction for a distance cf 34 miles, it joins 
the Sunamuhi and merges with the latter in the Harchandi river. 
It was meant tc pass the exoess flood-water of the Bhargavi 
into the Harchandi, but it is,so much silted up that it is of 

tiftle uve, 
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The South Kania is the fourth and last of the branches of the 
Bhargavi. It leaves that river in its 45th mile, and travelling in a 
south-westerly direction enters the Chilka lake 10 miles from its 
off-take. It is a narrow and winding stream with its Lead much 
silted up, the result being that it is not of much use in discharging 
the Bhargavi flood-water, and its outfall into the Chilka is nearly 
‘impossible to trace.* In high spring tides and during the 
prevalence of southerly winds, the brackish water. of the Chilka 
lake is forced up the South Kania, doing @ certain amount of 
damage to the soil. 

Harchandi. All the branches of the Bhargavi oventually drain into the 
Harchandi. This river runs for 10 miles south-west, until it 
empties itself into the Bay of Bengal by the mouth of the Chilka 
lake. Its whole courso is through sand, and consequently its bed 
is considerably silted up and the river has become very shallow. 
It, takes its name from a temple built on the sand about 2 miies 
from its head. The excavation of this river would do much to 
relieve the lower part of the Bhargavi, but owing to the south- 
west, wind that blows steadily from February to June, carrying 
sand with it, it would be next to impossible to keep tHe bed 
clear for any length of time without yearly excavation. 

Ratnachirsa, The country between the Bhargavi and Daya has two chief 
drainage channels, the Ratnachira on the south and east, and the 
Nina on the north and west. The Ratnachira has-its origin 
between Mukundpur village on the Trunk Road and Sainso on the 
Bhargavi. It runs due south for 13 miles, and then for another 
13 miles flows to the south-west, until it joins the Bhargavi. It 
drains the country between the Trunk Road and the Bhargavi, 
crossing the road near Satyabadi. It is embanked on its right- 
bank for fhe last 8 miles of its course, but this embankment 
has long been abandoned, is full of breaches, and, in” places, 
obliterated. It isean important drainage channel, but its bed is 
silted up in many places. The Ratnachira has a branch called the 
Chingiria, about 3 milesin length, which ezters it 2 miles above 
18 junction with the Bhargavi. 

Nina. The Niina rises about 2 miles north of the Ghoradiha hills, 
and after skirting them, runs a southerly course for 20 miles, then 
turns due west at Saéhupara, and falls into the Daya 2 miles 
further on. There are also numerous independent creeks ovunect- 
ing it direct with the Chilka, as well as a small branch connecting 
it with the Bhargavi. The mouth of the Niinais free from silt, 
and so is its bed for nearly its entire course. : 

Eastesn The east of the district is drained by the Prachi, Kadua 

MYERS. ond Devi zivers. The Prachi rises about 2 miles north-west of 
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Kantapara& village, and travels for 30 miles in a south-easterly prgchi. 
direction, draining the country between the Kandal end 
Kushhbhadra rivers. It carries down to the sea the drainage 

of the border country between Puri and Cuttack; and it has 

been surmised that it was formerly the principal drainage 
channel of the district. It is joined at its mouth by the 
Kadui. 

The Kadua. river is formed by the confluence -of two small Kadui. 
streams at the village of Charigan. It travels due south for the 
first 5 miles of its course, then turns in an easterly direction for 3 
miles, and during the rest of its course to the Bay of Bengal 
meanders for some 14 miles in a south-easterly direction. It 
drains the country between the Prachi and Kushbhadra, and 
during high floods receives a gogd deal of the spill water of the 
latter river, which overtops its left bank at Nimapara. Formerly 
the Kadua had two channels leading to the sea, one flowing west 
of the village of Kalumkani and the other joining the Prachi river 
below the village of Bandilo. Both these are now silted up, and 
a third exit has been formed, flowing between the two and joining 
the Prachi still further down below Bandalo. In the hot weather 
months the river dries up above the village of Chotipara, but 
below that place it remains deep all the year round. In the 
rainy months it is tidal as far as Tikarpa, but in the dry season 
the tide reaches to Kantigrim. 

The Devi forms the last part of the great network of rivers Devi. 
into which the Katjuri branch of the Mahanadi bifurcates. 
According to a common characteristic of the rivers of Orissa, most. 
of the members of this network reunite as they approach the 
ocean, and the result is a broad estuary, known as the Devi, which 
enters the sea a short distance to the south of the boundary 
between Cuttack and Puri. It is navigable up to Machgaon by 
small sloops, which use this channel to obtain eargoes of oil-seeds 
and rice, It is one of the best tidal channels in Orissa, but 
owing to the bar of saud at its mouth vessels of large size cannot 
enter it except at high tide. It has three offshoots—the Godokant, 
Magarnal and Kethai. 

The following is a brief account of the most important Kavava 
rivers in the Khurda subdivision. RIVERA, 
The Salia rises in the jungles of the Ranpur State, and after Salia.. 

flowing through the Banpur Mals enters the cultivated tracts 
of ila Banpur below the village of Pratap; it then follows a 
southerly course, and after crossing the Ganjam road at’ the 
71st*mile enters the Chilka. The total length of the river is 
bout 30 miles; it is fed by several tribiteries ‘coming from 
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the Madras Presidency ; and as the area of the oatchment basin is 
about 69,000 acres, it conveys a large volume of water into the 
Chilka during floods. At present the stream is used to-some 
extent for irrigation purposes, but, as there is no means of retain. 
ing it, by far the greater portion of the flood water finds its 
way into the Chilka. 

The Kusumi rises.in the Tributary State of Ranpur, and 
then flowing “along the boundary of Rtanpur and Khurda, enters 
the latter subdivision near Mundila, and, taking a south-easterly 
course, enters the Chilka lake. Thore is a large masonry bridge 
over the riyer, where it crosses the Ganjam 1oad at the 54th 
mile. About a mile below tho bridge, the river bifureates in 
village Kusumi, one branch flowing towards Jariparé and the 
other going off towards Saran. 

The Monaguni or Madagni ‘also calied Malaguni) runs 
through zi/a Rameswar, and is the channel by which almost the 
whole of the Ranpur State is drained. It is formed by the 
confluence of two streams close to Saharagai, near the boundary 
of Khurda and Ranpur, and further down, near Chanagizi, it is 
fed by an important tributary, which drains almost the whole of 
Khurda on the south of the bgsin of the Ran river; this tributary 
also goes by the name of Monaguni just before the main stream 
joins the Daya. Another tributary, called the Rajna, also drains 
a g«onsiderable portion of the Khurda estate. ‘he Monaguni 
joins the Daya river below the village of Balabhadrapur, and is 
navigable during the rains by small boats and dug-outs. 

The Ran river rises in Avda Khurda and eventually joins the 
Mahinadi after flowing through the Banki estate. It is navigable 
during the rains from the Mahanadi to Baghmari on the Kantilo 
road, 8 miles from Khurda, An area of 10 square miles in 
Kila Khurda is liable to inundation ‘from this river when the 
Mahanadi is also in flood and forces back its waters. 

Among other rivers may be mentioned the Kansari, wnich 
hes a catchment area of 39,000 acres and is joined by the 
Champajhar, the Hara with a catchment area of 45,000 acres, the 
Baghchal, Ghaguria, Kani and Sarada, In si/é Kuhuri an 
important stream is the Mangaljit, which rises in Ranpur and 
taking an easterly course enters the Chilké lake near Kalupara 
Ghat railway station. The Kaligiri also rises inthe Ranpur State, 
and flowimg through 4i/é Khurda and the Banki estate joins the 
Mahanadi. The Gangué rises in Cuttack and flowing south of 
Bhubaneswar flows into the Daya a little above Kanti, 1s. 
has two main trfbutaries, the Barajor and Jori Nullsh, Which . 
tise in Aig “Khurdé, close to Jajaraingh snd join the Gungua. 
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below Bhubaneswar. The whole of e/é Dandimal and a great 
portion of sé Khurda are drained by these three streams. 

The only port in the district is Puri, and this is nothing but Ports. 
an unprotected roadstead. It is open for import and export trade 
from the middle of Octuber to the middle of March, but during 
the rest of the year, the surt does not allow of ships being laden 
or unladen. Vessels bound here lie at a distance of about half a 
mile from the shore in good weather, and all goods are landed 
through the surf in masu/d boats. 

The country near the coast and a broad tract in the north-east GeoLoey. 
of the district aro alluvial, but the western portions of,the district 
are oceupied by laterite, sandstone, and metamorphic rocks. 
There is a very small extent ot the older undulating alluvium ; 
almost all the oastern part of the district and the country extending 
from the Mahinadi to the Chilka lake is perfectly flat, and 
consists of the newer or dolta alluvium, Hills of blown sand 
extend along the whole coust, and frequently are disposed in two 
or three principal ranges,—tho first close to the shore, the second 
from one to two miles inland, and occasionally there is another 
still further from the sea. In some cases these sand hills cover a 
considerable area, as near Puri, where thoy, are 2 or 3 miles 
across. When such is the case, they are generally bounded on 
each side, towards the land and towards the sea, by a low range, 
60 to 80 feet high, while other ranges moro or le-s obliterate] 
occur further inland. On the inner range there is almost always 
vegetation, and it seems to serve as a boundary tor the barren 
land, which is prevented from being covered with grass by saud. 
being continually blown upon it by high winds from the sea. 
There can be little doubt that each range of sand hills marks an 
old sea-coa-t, and it seems probable that the sea has retired 
gradually, and that the land has been raised, not continuously and 
uniformly, but at inter: als and by interrupted movements. 

There is other evidence of the gradual rise of the land. 
It is probable that tho lusters of isolated hills, evidently once 
islands, which dot the wholo of Orissa, have been brought to nearly 
their present form by denudation of an ancient date; while it 
seems clear from the laterite conglomerate which is found that 
@ more recent agency has tended to modify their shape. This 
is not conclusive proof of a recent rise of land, but within the 

memory of man the tides came further up the rifers. The 
latte? change may be due to the raising of the delta by fluviatile 
deposjts, but it is a noteworthy fact that local tradition asserts 
that the Black Pagoda, when first built, wes on the sea-shore, 
Whereas it is now 3 niles i inlend, and this tradition i is cosfirmed by 
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its position on the inner row of sand hills. Apart from this, 
the small, isolated, steep hills which rise from the plain, taken 
in connection with the bosses and whale-like ridges which stud 
the country, present all the features of an upraised archipelago ; 
and it is probable that, at no very remote geological period, 
the sea of the western portion of the Bay of Bengal dashed against 
many a rugged cliff and rolled round clusters of islands in what 
is now the Province of Orissa. 

The greater portion of pargana Daindimal in the , north- 
west of the district consists of Athgarkh sandstone, and is 
composed ef coarse sandstone and conglomerates. To the west 
these beds appear to rest on metamorphic rocks, and they 
have a general dip to the east and south-east at low angles 
not exceeding 5° or 6°. They are surrounded on all sides by 
laterite and alluvium. At their apparent base to the weat is a 
ooafse conglomerate, the pebbles chiefly of quartzite. These 
rocks contain one band at least of white clay, which is dug 
up and used for white-washing houses and for other purposes. 
South-west of the sandstone country and west of Khurda, there 
is a broad undulating plain, partly covered with laterite, through 
which the gneiss rises at intervals. In the extreme west uf the 
district, round Bolgarh and Goriali, there are two very barren 
ranges of no great height, running east and west, and formed 
of compact, rather granitoid gneiss. From this point; whence 
the boundary of the district turns to the eastward as far. as the 
Chilki lake, only detached hills occur, all of gneiss, with inter- 
-vening plains of laterite and alluvium. The group of hills near 
Chatarma are of granitoid gneiss; most of the others are of 
garnetiferous gneiss with quartzoso bands. Such are: Khurda 
hill and the smaller hills in the neighbourhood, and also the hills 
east of the Ganjam road between Raimeswar and Mangalajuri. 
_Precisely similar country extends to the west of the Chilka 
lake. ° 

The lake itself is a part of the sea first rendered shallow by 
deposits from the mouths of the Mah&nadi and from silt carried 
up the Bay round the hills near Ganjam by the violent southerly 
winds of the monsoon, and then entirely cut off by a spit, formed 
by the same agency, of sand drifted along the coast. Near the 
south-western extremity of this spit there is a considerable deposit: 
of estuarfhe shells, at a height of 20 to 80 feet above the present 
flood-level of the Chilka. The shells found, Cytherea casta and 
Arca granosa, heave not been observed living in the Chilka, and 
both are estrarine species not opcurring in the sea itself ; but the 
former is ‘aow abundant in the estuary connecting the lake with 
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the sea. This deposit appears to afford evidence of a recent 
elevation of the land.* 

The sand hills stretching between the fertile rice plains Boramy. 
and the sea constitute the only really distinctive feature of Puri 
from a botanical point of view, and present not a few of the: 
littoral species characteristic of the Madras sea-coast, and unusual 
in Bengal, such as Spinifex, Hydrophylax and Geniosperum 
prostratum. The summits of these ridges are for the most part 
covered with stiff thorny plants; and in some places, especially 
about the Black Pagoda (Konarak), the surfaco of the sand is 
covered by « thick network formed by the interlaced, stalks of 
creeping convolvulus, which is for half the year loaded with large 
flowers of a bright purple colour. To the north-east, where the 
Devi finds an outlet, there ure numerous tidal creeks fringed with 
jungle; and the banks of the sluggish rivers and creeks, which 
wind through the swampy low-lying country near the sea, exhibit 
the vegetation of a mangrove forest. 

In the zone of cultivated land between tho sea and the Khurda 
hills the usual rice field weals are met with, while ponds and 
ditches are filled with floating water weeds or submerged water 
plants. Near human habitations shrubberies containing various 
semi-spontaneous shrubs are common. This undergrowth is 
louded with a tangled mass of climbing Naravelia, various 
Monispermacen, many Apocynaces, several species of Vitis,, 
a’ number of Cucurbitacess, and several Qonvolvulacew. The 
arborescent portion of these village shrubbories includes the red 
cotton tree (Bombax malabaricum), Odina Wodier, Tamarindus 
indica, Moringa pterygosperma, the pzpal (Ficus religiosa), the 
banyan (Ticus bengalensis), the palmyra (Borassus flabellifer) and 
the date palm (Phosnix sylvestris). The usual bamboo is 
Bambusa arundinacea. Open glades are filled with grasses, 
sometimes of a reedy character; sedges are abundant, and ferns 
are fairly plentiful, 

Jn the Khurda subdivision there are extensive forests, which lie 
within what is technically known as the dry evergreen forest zone 
and comprise s4/ and mixed forest. In the metamorphic region 
to the south-west sa/ (Shorea robusta) is seep at its best, its chief 
companions being ab/us (Diospyros melanoxylon), Careya arborea, 
dsan (Terminalia tomentosa) and Buchanania latifolia. In the 
mixed forest »the chief species are Anogeissus latifolia, jiyal 
(Odina Wodief), Ausum (Sohleichera trijuga), and Dillenia 








* The Geological Structure and Physica) Features of Bankurs, Midnapore and 
Orissa, Memoirs, Geol. Surv, Ind., Vol. I; Sketch of the Geogy of Orises, by 
WwW, T. Blendford, Records, Geol. Surv. Ind.gVol. v. 
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pentagyna, while in the north-west Hylia dolabrifarmis (the 
ironwood tree of Pegu and Arakan) is common. Of bamboos. 
Bambusa arundinacea and Dendrocalamus strictus are ‘most 
common. Olimbers are numerous, the most noticeable being 
Bauhinia Vahlii, Milletia auriculata, Entada scandens, and 
Combretum decandrum. A fuller description of these forests will 
be found in Chapter VIT. 

The carnivora of the district comprise tiger, leopard, bear, 
hyena, wild dog, jackal and other smaller species. Tigers are not 
very common, and chiefly frequent the heavier jungles of the 
reserved forests in the,Khurda subdivision; one or two, however, 
occasionally make their appearance in the small patches of jungle 
seattered over that subdivision, and sometimes take to man-eating. 
Leopards are plentiful, the numerous low hills dotted over the 
northern part of the district being their favourite resort. Black 
bears are common and may be met with on every little rocky hill. 
Wild dogs are met with only in the reserved forests of the 
southern range, where they are very destructive to game. Bison 
are found in the Mal forests; vilga: (Boselaphus tragocamalus) 
towards the southern boundary of the Khurda estate; and 
black buck on the sea coast. Sambar are common in all the 
heavier hill jungles, while cdita? or spotted deer {Cervus axis) 
generally frequent the more open jungle surrounding cultiva- 
tion. Barking deer and mouse deer are found, but are mot 
numerous. Wild pigs and hywnas are numerous throughout the 
district. 

The game birds of the district include jungle, spur and pea- 
fowl, grey partridge, rain button, bustard and bush quail, and 
snipe in season. Grey duck, comb duck, pink-headed duck, whist- 
ling teal, the larger teal and cotton teal are also found, while 
swarms cf the following birds are found on the Chilka lake and 
on ghids near Banki and Khandparai—grey-lag goose, bar-headed 
goose, ruddy sheldrake, the burrow duck, the shoveller, gadwall, 
pintail, common teal, blue-winged teal, pochard, red-orested 
pochard. white-eyed pochard, flamingo, demoiselle crane, curlew, 
golden plovers, stone plovers and waders. Imperial blue pigeon 
and two kinds of green pigeon are also met with. , 

The Chilka lake forms a most valuable fishery abounding 
in fish, chiefly perch and mugils or mullets, besides prawns 
and crabs. The best fishing grounds are situated slong the 
numerous creeks and channels on the soyth sitle near the ova, 
and round the low uninhabited island known as the Nalabena. 
Shoals of Ai/sd (Clupes hilishe) are also found in the rainy season 
near the aorth-egst corner where the Daya fells imto the lake, 
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This lake, it is said, would form an ideal ground for the 
nropagation of estuarine fish, but it is already largely fished 
and the introduction of improved methods of capture, without 

anything being done to increase the supply, can only have a 
disastrous end and lead to the speedy depletion of its waters. 
‘There is, however, ample svope for supplying, even from the 
present hauls, Calcutta and other unportant places with fresh 
fish, prawns and crabs from October to April. Deep sea fishing 
is carried on at Puri, where large hauls are made, bijram (Madras 
seir, Cybium guttatum), pomfrets, small soles, ete., being among 
the fish caught. There is also a small bed of oysters near 
Manikpatna. A fuller account of the fishing industry will be 
found in Chapter X. 

The town of Puri, situated on the shore of the Bay ut Bengal, Crimatz. 
enjoys an equable temperature all the year round, the thermometer 
rarely falling below 70° or rising above 90°. In the hot weather 
a strong sea-breeze blows up from the south-west and is most 
invigorating ; even in April and May the day is never so hot as 
to necessitate the use of a punkha. At the close of the rains, 
however, the climate is a trying one, for the temperature is still 
high and the atmosphere is laden with moisture. In Khurda 
and the hilly tract to the north tho climate is drier and the 
temperature higher. The maximum temperature in the shade, 
however, rarely reaches 110°, aud that only for two or three days ; 
and the thermometer has been known to fail as low as 55°. The 
crisp cool of the morning, moreover, bogins earlier and lasts 
longer at Khurda than in other parts of Orissa From about the 
middle of February to the end of May, a strong southerly breeze 
blows up from the sea and”prevents the nights from being unbear- 
ably hot., After the cessation of this wind the weather is sultry 
and disagreeable till the rains set in. 

With the advent of the hot weather in March a strong breeze wings, 
blows from the south-west and continues till about the end of May. 
Both April and May m* marked by sudden storms known ag 
snor’westers, and the monsoon is usually ushered in by one or‘mora 
cyclones. The south-west monsoon breaks in June in normal 
‘years, and the coast is then inaccessible owing to the violence of 
the surf. From the thiddle of September, however, till about the 
middle of November, the weather is comparatively calm and ig 
brokea only by occasional cyclones. The district is direetly on 
the track of the syclonic storms which cross Orissa during the 
tTaonsoon season, but as a rule is not liable to suffer from the 
devastating cyclones which have given the Bay of Bengal: -»ch 
au evil reputation; because these usually ocour in May, October 
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and November, and if they move into the ncrth of the Bay, the 
tendency is for them to recurve towards the Arakan or Bengal 
coast. 

On the whole, the sea breezes ensure an equable climate. Even 
in April ang May the average maximum temperature is only 89°, 
while the mean temperature falls from 86° in the hot months to 
84° in the monsvon season and to 77° in February. Humidity 
ranges from 75 per cent. of saturation in Deceraber to 86 per cent. 
in August. 

There is generally a sprinkling of rain with cloudy weather 
during the early part. of November and the last week of December, 
but on the whole only a fraction of an inch falls monthly in the 
cold weather. During March and April a few nor’westers usually 
bring a little rain, and in May cyclonic storms occasionally 
ocour, with which weather of the south-west monsoon type 
prevails: the normal fall for the latter month is 4°13 inches. 
From June to September the monsoon is in full force, and the 
rainfall avorages 817 inches in June, 10°23 inches in July, 
12°05 inches in August and 9°82 inches in September, while 
in October, when it depends on causes similar to those operating 
in May, it is 7°18 inches. Statistics of the rainfall ul the 
various recording stations are given below for the cold weather, 
hot weather and rainy season, tho figures shewn being the 
averages recorded in each case. 




















. Years November; March June "4 1 
en recorded. Febreary. Muy. Oetaver: average, 
= Ais. J _| 7 _ es _ ! 

Puri | 42-46! 447 | 4:29 | 4746 | 5592 
Kuvurpa es sa 2:92 514 | 5262 | 60°68 | 
Barun... | 21-22 | 425 | 3:95 | 4696 | 5516 | 
Gor ...| 14-16 | 4°58 5:21 | 48:07 | 57°86 
4 

Preui we | 12-15 | 2-21 478° | 50°18 | 57-17 
Barrara —..) UC-11 | 8°23 | 4:30 | 8965 | 4718 
1 =—o es] oe met eer matty 
AVERAGE ... 3°61 | 4:61 | 47-44 | 55°66 | 
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In prehistciic times the hilly tract to the north appears to have pysnrs. 
been inhabited by savage tribos differing from those occupying rorro 
the lowlands noar the sea, while the intervening plains were ™*!™ 
in the possession of races somewhat more civilized Along the 
sea-board were settloments of fishers and boatmen, the descen- 
dants of whom, tho Kowals, still follow the ancestral calling and 
perpotuate the name of the Kevatas, which hus heen traced to very 
carly times, being mentioned in Asoka’s fifth pillar edict. Of the 

Lill tribes some descendants still survive in the Savars, who now 
occupy a degraded position among the servile, castes. They have 

been identified with the Suari of Pliny and the Sabarai of 
Ptolemy ;* and they are meutioned in several places in the 
Bhagavati, the oldest sacred Iterature of the Jains, where their 
language is referred to as one of the tongues of the barbarians 
(Mlechchha).+ They were detested by the Aryans, according to 
whom they wore goblins, devils and man-eaters, and to this day 
they, like the Pans and other very low castes, are excluded from 

the sacred courts of Jagannath. Thoy themselves say that they 
were originally a wendoring tribe roaming through the hills of 
Orissa and living on the fruits of the forest; and the memory 

of thie primitive state is almost the only tradition whien they 
preserve. The Pans are also probably the descendants of another 

of these wild tribes. Everywhere they rank among the lowest 
classes; they are employed as village drudges eveu by such 
‘tribes as the Kbonds, who in the days of human sacrifices selected 

2 ePan boy as the best sacrifice which could be offered to mother 
earth. All these facts seem to indicate that they -were the 
original occupants of the soil, who were dispossessed and reduced 

to slavery by other tribes. 





This chapter has been written in collaboration with Babu Monmohan Chakra- 
varti, M.A. BL, M.R.A.8,, Assigtunt Superintendent, Gazetteer Revision, Bengal. 

* Conningham, » Geog. Indra, p. 509 ; Do., Arch. Surv. Rep. India, ix, 1877. 

+ Weber, “Ljferature of the Jainas, traffslation, Ing. Antiquery, Bhagae 
vati, Augas, y, vi & x; Upangas, i & iv. 
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The intervening plains and uplands appear to have bega 
held by tribes on a somewhat higher ievel of civilization. 
From the sranty references made to them in later literature, it 
would seem that two of these tribes were known as Odras and 
Utkalas, who in course of time spread southwards lo Kalinga. 
The Utkalas became absorbed in the larger tribe of Odras, though 
their name is found attached to the land in Sanskrit works at least 
before tho sixth century A.D.* It is noticeable that Tapussa and 
Bhallika, the first lay disciples of Buddha, aro said to have been 
merchants from Uthala, who were travelling to Mgdhyadosh with 
500 carts when they met Buddha at Bodh Gaya.t 

It seems probable that before the third contury B.C., several 
of tho Indo-Aryan castes, such as Brahmans, Kshatitiyas, Karans 
and others, had migratod to Orissa, which thon formed part 
of Kalinga and was regarded as an impure country inhabited 
by fallon races. Thus, in the Baudhayana Dharma-Siitra it 
is laid down that the man who has visited Kalinga méfst 
offer a sacrifice as a penance ;t the Mababharata rays that 
pilgrims should avoid Kalinga and that the Kshattriyas settled 
thero had become outcastes ;8 “while asimilar statomont is nle in 
the Manu-Samhita regarding the Kshattriyas who lived among 
the Odras.i| These references appear to point to the migration 
of several Indo-Aryan castes, and among them there must have 
been Brahmans. The Mastans and the Saruis are probably the 
descendants of theso early immigrants, they call themselves 
Brahmans, and woar the sacred thread, though they neglect 
the uine sanghdias or coromonies incumbent on Brahmans, and 
have taken to forbidden occupations, such as cultivating with 
their own hands, solling vegetabler, ote. 

As Orissa formed part of Kalinga beforo the conquest of 
Asoka, its history is merged in the history of thet country. 
Kalinga extended, according to the Mahabharata, southwards 
from the junction of the Ganges with the sea ;" and, according to 
Pliny, stretched as far south as the promontory of Calingon, 
te., Coringa at the mouth of the Godavari.** It was an 
extensive, populous and civilized kirgdom. Some idea of its 
teeming population may be gathered from rock edict XIII, which 





* Raghnuvansa of Kilidiss, iv, verse 38, 

+ Mahavagga, i. 4, 2. 

t 1.1, 2, 14-15. 

§ Karna-parvva, ch, xliv, 42; Anuaisana-P°, ch. xxx, 22-8; cf. Adi-P°, 
ch. eexy, 10. 

i] Ch. x, 43-44, 

§ Vana-parvva, ch. cxiv, 2-3, 

© Cunningham, ,dnc, Ge.g., p, 517, 
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suys that, when it was conquered by Asoka, 150,000 persons were 
carried away captive, 100,000 were slain, and many times that 
number perished. The evidence of the high standard of civiliza- 
tion aud prosperity attained in Kalinga is equally striking. 
Elephants wore specially bred for the royal forces, of which they 
formed ® prominent. part ;* diamonds of an unique kind were 
quarried and exported ;t medicine was carefully studied, givirfg 
rise to a separate system of measures ;+ cloth was manufactured 
and exported in such quantities that Kulinga became the word 
for cloth in old Tamil; and frequent sex voyages were made’ 
to countries “outside India, on account of which the Indians came 
to be called Klings in the Malay Peninsula. 

As the result of the bloody war mentioned above, Kalinge Asokn’s 
with Orissa was incorporated in the empire of Asoka in 262 or "8" 
261 B.C. In this districl Asoka (omuucmorated his rule by 
inscribing at Dhauli hill rock ediets J—X and XILI, in whi 
“gave an exposition of his ethical system and principles of gc 
ment. Besides theso general edicts, he also inscribed two ¢ 
known a8 the Kalinga edicts, in which he laid down principl 
the administration of the newly conquered province and of 
wild tribes dwelling on its borders: the first edict, called 
Mr. Vincent Smith the Borderer’s Edict. dealt, with the duties 
officials to the border tribes, and the second, called tho Provineiai 
Edict, summarized their dutics fo the more setdled inhabitant: 
These edicts illustrate clearly the methchs of administration 
followed in this frontier province and shew that 1t wes considered 
necessary to place it under a Viceroy stationed at Tosali. Tusali, 
to the officers in charge of which the Kalinga edicts were 
addressed, was probably some place close to the modern Bhuban- 
eswar, which is not far off from Dhauli and the ancient caves 
of Khandagiri, and from its upland position, commanding the 
bifurcations of the rivers, was well fitted for the sity of the 
capital of the Viceroy. : 

Under the rule of the Mauryan Emperors Orissa must have Maurya 
been brought into closer relations with Northern India, and its rue 
inaccessibility, {o sbme extent, removed by roads lined with banyan 
trees and mango groves, with wells and rest-houses, and by the 
arrangements made for the safety of Government messengers and 
travellers. These measures naturally facilitated an influx not 











© Mohasharata, Sabha-P’, ch, lii, 18, 20-1; Bhisbma-P’, ch. xviii, 32-4, 
liv, 40-3; Drons-P°, xlv, 21-2, xci, 32 ; Karna-P’, xxii, 3; Periplus, Zrythr. Mar., 
362; Raghuvanss, iv, 41, vi, 54. 

¢ Brikat-Samhita, ch. lxxx, 7. 

$ Chorake- Sembita, Kalpesthine, ch. xii, 105. 
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only of officials but also of traders and pilgrims, some of whom 
eventually settled in the land. Hence in the Mahabharata,” one 
finds later verses declaring that there were good men in Kalinga, 
and that lirthas existed there, which show that the ban laid on 
travelling in that country had been withdrawn. 

_ It seems at least certain that, during the rule of the Mauryan 
Fmperors, a number of Jains settled in the district, for the sand- 
stone hills of Khandagiri and Udayagiri are honey-combed with 
their hermitage caves, some of which’ bear inscriptions in the 
*Brahmi character of the Mauryan age. They all appear to have 
been made for the religious use of the Jains and to have been used 
by Jains and monks-for many centuries. ‘This seems ev dent from 
the inscription on the Hatigumpha or elephant cave, which 
opens with the usual benedictory formula of the Jains, while 
enother inscription 1 U.e SWargapuri cavo declares that, by the 

jot the Arhats, it was made by the rhief queen of the king 
country, ‘ 

e+ Hatigumpha inscription is even more valuable as 
Jstorical record, for it shows that, on tho downfall of the 
ryan empire, Kalinga rovolted and became an independent 
gdom. This inscription, which is ascribed to 158—153 B.C., 
tains a record of the career cf king Kharavela, entitled 
ahémeghavahana, t.r., one whoso elephant is as big as 4 large 
oud. Kharavela ovidently made Kalinga a powerful kingdom, 

md his invasion of Magadhe indicates that "he had become 
it only independent but aggressive ; for this expedition into the 
heart of the empire led him to the capital, Pataliputra (Patna), on 
the banks of the Ganges, and compelled its Kmperor to syp for 
peace and acknowledge hisindependence. Besides this account of 
his military prowess, the inscription records the pious deeds of the 
king, his repair of an alms-house, his gifts to Brahmans and 
Arhats, the musical entertainments he provided for the people, 
the construction ef pillars and caves, etc. ‘The inscription also 
affords good grounds for the belief that the king and his family 
had a leaning towards Jainism ; and his successors were apparently 
also adherents of that religion. The cajital of this monarch 
was at Kalinganagari, which it has been suggested was probably 
somewhere near Bhubaneswar, but perhaps closer to the sea, as 
it is said to have been destroyed by a tidal wave.t 

It is not known how long this dynasty lasted or by whom its 
kings were succeeded, but it is probable that in the second century 
A.D. Kalinga, including Orissa, acknowledged the suzerainty 


* Vahe-P*,, ch. 4xxxv, 114; Karna-P°., ch. xlv, 45, 
+ Report, Arch, Surv., Etstern Circle, 1908-06, 
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of the Andhras, to whose active influence the introduction of 
Buddhism, may perhaps be ascribed. The Tibetan chronicles 
have preserved a tradition that the king of Otisha was converted 
to Buddhism, with 1,000 of his subjects, by Nagarjuna, who is 
believed to have flourished, about 200 A D., at the court of the 
Andhras; and the conversion of the people would naturally have 
been facilitated by the royal exainple. 

From this time there is a gap of several centuries until the Mevix- 

beginning of the seventh century, when we know from an inserip- ¥4® 
tion that Southern Orissa had been subdued by Sasanka, the uaa 
powerful king of Bengal. A few years afterwards, it was 
conquered by Biléditya Harshavardhana of Kanauj, during whose 
reign it was visited hy the Chinese traveller Yuan Ohwang 
(sometimes called Hiuen Tsiang) in 640 A.D. le gave a short 
but graphic account of the country (Kung-yu-to) in his Traaels,* 
This country, he remarked, was about 1,000 4 (a Ui being 3th 
to 4th of a mile) in circuit, with a capital 20% in cireuit. A 
hilly country bordering on a bay of the sea, it contained some 
tens of towns, stretching from the slope of the hills to the 
sea, The climate was hot; the harvests regular; and being on 
the sea-side it contained many rare and precious commodities. 
It produced large dark-coloured elephants, capable of long 
journcys. The currency was in cowries and pearls. The people 
were tall, black-complexioned, valorous, not very deceitful, with 
some sense of propriety. Ther language was the same as that 
of India, but their manner of speaking it different. They were 
not Buddhists, having’ Deva temples 100 in numbor and of 
Tirthjkes more than 10,000. 

The description of the country bordering on a bay, of the 
towns stretching from the hills to the sea, and of the religion 
being strongly Brahmanical,, agrees perfectly well with the 
situation and the religion of Puri district. The word Kong-yu-to 
alao closely resembles Kongoda, Kongeda or Kaingoda, varying 
forms of o name given to a tract of country in several copper- 
plate insqiptions recently discovered in the Khurda subdivision 
and the Ganjim Tributary States; Its capital should probably 
be identified with the old Tosali or with medisval Bhubaneswar, 
the centre of Saiviam. ’ : 

On the ceath of Siladitya, his empird was dismembered, Kesasi 
and according to the Madala Panji or palm-leaf chronicles of kings. 
the temple of Jagannath, Orissa was under the Kesari of 
Lion dynasty, from the 7th to the 12th century A.D. The 

* Travcis of Yuan Ohwang, Mr. Watters, 11, 196-7. 
t Bpygr. Ind, vi, 186, 1h. 
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very existence of this dynasty is denied by several scholars, 
bot Babu Monmohan Chekravarti points out that, there are 
many good reasons for maintaining that a line of kings with the 
title Kesari actually existed. Thus, in the Bhakti-bhigavata 
Mahakavyam, a Sanskrit poem of 1409-10 A.D. which gives 
brief history of Orissa, it is distinctly stated that the Kesari 
kings preceded the Gangas, and that Udyota Kesari was one of 
them; two inscriptions of thg time of Udyota Kesari have been 
discovered, one in the Nabamuni cave on the Khandagiri hill and 
the other in a temple at Bhubaneswar.* He also points to the 
fact that in the Japanose edition of the Chinese Tripitaka is a 
translation of a part of the Buddhist Buddbivatsmsska Sutra, 
made by a monk in 796-98 A.D. on a copy of the Siitra which 
was sent as a present to the Empervr of China by the king of 
U-tcha (Odra}, and that. the name of this king in the letter of 
presentation may be read as Subhakara Kesari.t Another Kesari 
king of Orissa, Karna Kesari, is mentioned in the commentary of 
the historical poam Ramapala-Charitam as having becn defeated 
by Jayasingh, king of Dandabhukti (Bihar): both the poem 
and the commentary are believed to be by the same author, 
probably © contemporary of the hero of the poem, Ramapila, 
king of Magadha, who flourished in the latter half of the 11th 
century.t According to the Bhubaneswar inscription, there were 
five Kesari kings, the first being Janmejaya and the last Udyota 
Kesar, who was king of Kalinga and defeated the Simhalas,. 
Chodas and Gaudas. The palm-leaf chronicles attribute most 
of the great temples at Bhubaneswar to this line of kings; and 
this, if true, must place it among the important dynasties of India. 

‘On the other hand, the reliability of the Madala Panji or 
annals of the Jagannath temple is completely denied by other 
authorities. <‘None of the records,” writes Dx. Bloch, “caa be 
relied upon. Mr. Fleet has, I think, conclusively proved that up 
to the conquest of Orissa hy the Ganga king Chodaganga the 
unnals contain nothing but pure Action, and that they cannot be 
used for historical purposes.§ The long line of Kesari kings, who 
are said to have ruled over Orissa for many centuries and to 
have built the principal shrines at Bhubaneswar, may be regarded 
as a later fabrjcation, containing nothing historical, except 
dim reminiscence of two actual kings of Orissa, Yeyati and 
ngs ® For the cave inscription, see the atticle on Khandagiri in Chapter XV1, 
and for the Bhubaneswar inscription, see J.A.S.B., VII, p. 658, o¢ seg. 

$ This fact, but not*the name, is mentioned in Mr, Watters notes on Fean 
Chwang's Travels, 1906, Vol. I, p. 196. ° 

4 Proceedings, A.&.B,, March 1908, p. 72. 

§ Epigraphia Indjoa, Vol, LI, p. B0¢e0t 0g, 
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Janmejaya, but even these have been entirely misplaced as regards 
chronology. Ido not think that the name of Uddyota Kesari 
can be used, as an argument to show that kings of the Kesari 
line actually existed. The word fesari simply means “lion,” 
and I have met with the corresponding name Uddyotasimha 
in two medisval Buddhist dedicatory inscriptions, which ‘I 
discovered at Kispa, in tho district of Gaya. here is, moreover, 
no other name in tho list of this king s ancestors formed in the 
same way, while I am unable to verify the statement thav 
Kolavati, the queen of Uddyotakesari, is mentioned iu the Puri 
temple records.* The Madla Panji list also omits the name of 
Uddyotakesari. 

“Tho history of Orissa in mediaval times is broken by a long 
gap, which it is as yet impossible to fill, We know, however, 
that during the tonth and eleventh centuries A.D. Orissa 
was ruled over by kings of the lunar race, whose names alter- 
nate between Bhavagupta and Sivagupta, the first two of whom 
bear also the surnames of Janmejaya and Yayali. To this line 
also belonged Uddyotakesari, whose queen, Kolivati, built the 
temple of Brahmeswar. The names Lhavagupta and Sivagupta 
both signify ‘ protected by Siva,’ and we may conclude from 
them that the kings who were thus called were worshippers of 
Siva. Now, as Bhubaneswar is the great stronghold ot Siva- 
worship in Origsa, in upposition to the Vishnu-worship in the 
Padmakshetra or Puri, and to the Surya-worship in the Arkakshetra 
or Konarak, one may venture to assume that Bhubaneswar owes 
its importance as such to those very kings of the lunar race who 
ruled over it in the tenth and eleventh centuries A.D., and whu 
Jwere, as we have inferred from their names, devoted tu Saisie + 
- However this may be, the number and magnificence of the 
remains at Bhubaneswar and elsewhere are evidence of a wealthy 
amd highly civilized kingdom. The art of architecture and 
egulpture must have been well developed to enable such huge 
structures to be designed and constructed; and the skill and 
resource both of builders and masons are clearly shown by the 
fact that they were able to move and lay in place, without mgrtar, 
uch ‘gigantic stone blocks, and to produce the vigorous and often 
exquisitely carved figures, foliage and arabesque patterns, which 
lend a charm to the carvings adorning these shrines. These 
stately temples shew the hold which Hinduism had obtained in 
Orises by tifis time; and no trace is found of the Buddhism 
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which, according to tradition, was introduced a few centuries 
earlier. At the same time, Jainism appears to have continued to 
retain its hold on the affections of the people or to have had a 
revival, for in the caves at Khandagiri and Udayagiri we find 
inscriptions and rock-out images of Jain saints or deities dating 
béck to the same period. 

In the beginning of the 11th century, the Cholas, who had 
established a great empire in the Deccan, began to extend their 
‘power over Orissa; but their conyuests do not appear to have left 
any permanent mark on the country, being merely brief but 
successful expeditions. At the end of that century it was effeo- 
tually ‘subdued by the Kustern Gangas of Kalinganagara (the 
modern Mukhalingam in the Ganjam district), and tho rule of 
these monarchs lasted till 1434-35, the dynasty including alto- 
gether 15 kings.* Of these by fa: the most powerful was Choda- 
ganga, who eastended his dominions from the Godiivari to the 
Ganges, and built the famous temple of Jagannath at Puri in 
the first half of the 12th ceutury. Another of the Ganga kings, 
Narasinha I (1238—64), is known to posterity as the builder of 
the beautiful temple of Konarak, which he dedicated to the 
sun-god Arke at Kona; while the temple of Meghéswar at 
Bhubaneswar was erected by a general and councillor of one of his 
predecessors, Ananga-bhima, about 1200 A.D. 

Noon after this, Orissa was exposed to the fury of Musulman 
invaders. The first incursion occurred in 1205, when Muhamad-i- 
Shirin, an officer of Bakhtiyar Khilji, burst down upon the 
country, and this incursion was followed by many others. In an 
inscription at Chiteswar in Cuttack, the founder, a Brahman 
minister of Ananga-bhima Deva, claims to have fought with 
Yavarfas, by whom he probably meant the Muhammadans under 
Ghiis-ud-din Iwaz, the fourth Bengal Sultin, who, according to 
Muhammadan historians, carried his arms into the territory uf the 
Raja of Jagannath, which had never before been subdued by the 
hosts of Islam, and compelled him to pay tribute. There was 
no effectual conquest, however, and the Hindus of Orissa managed 
to hold their own. The Zabakat-i-Nasir: cecords in 1244 first’a 
raid” made by the army of Orissa, and then a counter raid of the 
Bengal king, which ended with his defeat by the local levies; in 
1245 the Oriyas retaliated by marching northwards, besieged 
Lakhnauti (Gaur), and only raised the siege on the arrival of 
réinforcements from Oudh; and between 1247 aff 1258 there 
were three battles between the Oriyas and the Muhammadan foroes 
i ee 
Eastern Ganga kings Of Orisea, M. M. Chakravarti, J.A-8.B., 1908, p. 92 af seg. 
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ander Ikhtiyar-ud-din Yuzbak, Sultan of Bengal. In the last of 
these battles the Bengal king was defeated, but next year he again 
led his army to the south, and captured and sacked the capital. 

The object of most of these raids, and of subsequent raids, was 
to seoure the elephants for which Jajnagay, as the Muhammadan 
chroniclers styled Orissa, was famous. A foray of the Bengal 
Sultan, Tughril Khan, in 1279 or 1280 resulted in the capture 
of « great number of these animals ; in 1323 Ulugh Khan, the 
ron of the Delhi Sultan, Ghias-ud-din Tughlik, took away 40 of 
them ; and similar resulis followed the inroads of the Bahmani 
Sultan, Firosz, in 1412, and of Hushan-ud-din Hoshang, the 
king of Malwi, in 1422. Not the least notable of these 
invasions was that of the Delhi Emperor, Firoz Shah, in 1860-61. 
Leading his forces in person, he subdued Orissa, occupied the 
royal residence at Cuttach, and spent several days hunting 
elephants. When the Oriya king sent envoys to sue for poace, he 
ironically replied that he had only come to hunt elephants and 
was surprised that, instead of welcoming him, the Raja had taken 
flight. Finally, the latter made bim a present ot some elephants 
and agreed to send a certain number annually as tribute. The 
Emperor then marched back to Delhi, carrying off with him, 
according to Siraj, the sacred idol of Jagannath. 

On tho death of the last Ganga king, his mimster, Kapilendra Solur 
Deva, seized the throne and founded the Siiryavansa or solar 8: 
dynasty (1485). He found the fortunes of his kingdom at a very 
low ebb, but succeeded by constant wars in extending its limits till 
it stretched from the Ganges to the Pennér. In Bengal Nasir. 
ud-din Mahmid Shab was striving to keep up a tottering throne, 
and here the Oriyas extended thew frontier up to the Ganges, In 
the sonth, Kapilendra overran the country as far as the Krishna 
(Kistns), wrested it from the petty ruling chiefs and then 
proceeded against the kings of the first Vijayanagara dynasty, 
who were harassed by internal revolt and bloody wars with the 
Bahmani Sultans. Taking advantage of their troubles, the Oriya 
king annexed the east coast south of the Krishna as far as Uday- 
agiri near Nellore, and then successfully resisted the attempts of 
the Bahmani Sultans to crush him, ravaging their territories up 
to Bidar in 1457. Energetic as was his foreign polioy, he showed 
no less vigour in his internal administration. One of the earliest 
measures of his reign was to remit the ciaudiddr: tax paid by 
Brahmans, to abolish the tax on salt and cowries, to stop the 
resumption of waste and.pasture lands, dnd to issue orders that all 
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the chiefs in Orissa were to work for the general good on pein 
of banishment and confiscation of their property. He was algo 
a royal patron of Vaishnavism snd richly endowed the temple 
of Jagannath at Puri. 

On the death of Kapilendra in 1470, a civil war ensued, 
each of his sons olafming the throne, but finally Purusot- 
tamadeva overcame his rivals. This king extended the kingdom 
far to the south, and in the confusion which prevailed on the 
overthrow of the Vijayanagara dynasty, invaded their, country, 
retiring with a mtagnificont booty, including the image of 
Sakshigopila, which is now at Satyabadi in this distriot. His aon, 
Prataiparudradeva, ascended the throne in 1497, and had at once 
to march to the north to repel an invading army sont by the king 
of Bengal, Husain Shah ; and 12 years luter he had again to drive 
out another force which advanced under Ismail Khan, a general 
of Husain Shah, who sacked Cuttack and successfully stormed 
the holy ¢ity of Puri. In the south Prataiparudradeva was 
engaged in constant wars with the kings of the second Vijaya- 
nagara dynasty, the struggle ending with the cession of all 
the territory south of the Krishna by the. Oriya king. His 
kingdom was still further reduced by the loss of the tract between 
the Krishna and Godavari in 1522, when Kuli Kutb Shah, the 
founder of the Golvonda dynasty, drove out the Oriya army. 

The Solar dynasty did not long survive the death of Pratapa-. 
rudradeva. His powerful minister, Govinda Bidyadhara, killed 
his two sons, and in 1541-42 seized the throne. The short-lived 
Bhoi dynasty which he established only lasted till 1560, end the 
few years it covered were spent in civil war. First Raghubhanja, 
the nephew of Govinda, revolted, but he was soon defeated and 
driven out of the country by his uncle. On the death of Govinda’s 
son, Chaka Pyatapa, whose unpopular reign ended about 1557, the 
minister, Mukunda Deva, rebelled,* and after killing the two last 
Bhoi kings and defeating Raghubhanja, who had returned at the 
head of a Bengal army, secured the throne in 1560. 

Mukunda Deva, who was a Telugu by birth, was the last 
independent Hindu king of Orissa, which at this time was in 
danger from its powerful neighbours both on the north and 
south. In 1564 Ibrahim, the Golconda king, was eager for 
agerandizement, and in Bengal Sulaiman Karani was equally 
anxious to exterid his dominions by annexing Orissa. In 156465 
Mukuoda D Deva concluded a treaty with the Emperor Akbar,t 





* Akbarna nama, Elliot's History « of of India, vi, 88. 
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which was intended as a counterpoise to the ambition of the 
Afghans in Bengal, but this measure did not long help the Oriyé 
king. In 1567 Ibrahim conquered the country as far north as 
Chicicole ; and next year Sulaiman Karini, finding Akbar fully 
occupied by wars in the west, sent his son Bayazid through Jhar- 
khand, and he attacked Mukunda Deva on the banks of the Ganges 
and forced him to take refuge in the frontier fort of Kotsama. A 
part of his force under his Afghan general, [llahabad Kalapahiar, 
then quickly marched southwards through Mayiirbhanj, defeated 
the king’s deputy, and ravaged Orissa. Atthis juncture, one of 
the Oriya chiefs raised the standard of revolt, and hearing of this, 
Mukunda Deva hurried south to save his kingdom, but was 
defeated and slain by the rebel forces, whose leader was in his 
turn killed by the Muhammadan invaders. Raghubhanja escaped 
from the prison in which he had been confined by Mukunda Deva, 
and attempted to secure the empty throne, but after some four 
months’ desultory fighting, his death left the Afghans masters of 
Orissa (1568 A.D.). 

Of the internal state of the country during these five centuries 
of Hindu sovereignty, we have unfortunately very little record. 
Both Buddhism and Jainism were neglected by the Ganga and 
Solar kings, and, if the palm-loaf records can be believed, the 
followers of those religions were persecuted by the former line. 
The Gangas did not, however, neglect the older Saiva worship ; the 
temples of Megheswar at Bhubaneswar and of Chateswar in 
Cuttack were built during their rule; and, thuugh they did not 
build any temples themselves, their ficli gifts to the shrines at 
Bhubaneswar shew that they continued to be patrons of Saivism. 
At the same time, they seem to have been catholicin their 
religious tastes, as the great fane of Jagannath at Vuri and the 
massive sun-temple of Konarak were built by them. The Sirya- 
vants kings followed in their foot-steps and liberally endowed the 
Puri temple. The reign of Prataparudradeva, the last of this 
line, though disastro is to the temporal fortunes of the kingdom, 
was one of greatreligious activity, owing {o the spread of 
Vishnuite doctrines. In 1510 Chaitanya, the great apostle of 
YVaishnavism, visited Orissa and there devoted the rest of bis days 
to the propagation of the faith. He is said to have converted the 
king and severa. of his officers, but his preaching was not confined 
to the court, while the purity of his life and doctrines made a 
leating i impression on the people generally. A revival of Buddhism 
is also said to have taken place towards the close of the Hindu 
rule; according to Kern,* “ the light of the uaw blazed anew for 
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a moment about the middle of the 16th century under the Hindu 
ruler, Mukunda Deva Harisctandra, until, owing to the conquest 
of the country by the Musalman Governor of Bengal, it was 
extinguished.” This view, however, is not generally accepted. 

During the Afghan conquest Puri did not escape. The town 
was besieged and captured, and the image of Jagannath was 
burnt; the zcalous Badioni, indeed, claims that Sulaiman Karani 
made the place a Dar-ul Islam. After bringing the conquest to a 
close, Sulaiman Karani took his departure, making his Vizier, 
Khan Jahao Lodi, Viceroy of Orissa with headquarters at Cuttack, 
and later on Kutlu Khan Governor of Puri. The Oriyas soon 
after his departure broke out in revolt, but Sularman marching 
southwards at the head of an Afghin army quickly succeeded in 
re-establishing his supremacy. 

On his death in 1573, his son, Daiid Khan, threw off allegiance 
to the Emperor of Delhi, and when diiven out of Bengal by the 
forces of Akbar, fled to Orissa. The imperial forces under Munim 
Khan and Todar Mal followed hard after him and compelled him 
to give battle at Takaroi or Mughalmari in 1575. The battle 
ended with his utter defeat, and Munim Khan, marching on to 
Cuttack, concluded a treaty by which Datid Khan was allowed to 
retain Orissa as a fief under {he Mughal Emperor (1575). It was 
on this ocoasion that the victorious Musalman, struck with amaze- 
ment at the sight of Bhubaneswar, its lofty temples of stone, and 
its crowds of Brahmans, exclaimed—“ This country is no fit 
subject for conquest or for schemes of human ambition. It 
belongs ontircly to the gods and is one great region of pilgrimage 
throughout.” 

Munim Khan, who had removed his headquerters to Gaur, 
died there duging the rains of 1575 with many of his officers, and 
Daiid Khan revolted and overran Bengal. Jsut next year in a 
great battle at Agmahal the Afghans were defeated, and Ditd 
Khan was captured and slain. Orissa became nominally a province 
of Akbar’s empire; but the Mughals had not established their rule 
securely, and the Afghans wore in frequent revolt. In 1582, 
taking advantage of the military revolt of the Amirs, they sallied 
forth from the hills in which they had taken refuge, recaptured 
the province, and under the leadership of Kutlu Khan, extended 
their sway as far north asthe Rupnaréyan river. In the begin- 
ning of 1584 Kutlu Khan was defeated, but shortly afterwards the 
Governor of Bengal, weary of the fight, made a treaty with him, 
by which Orissa was relinquished to the Afghans on condition 
that they retired from Bengal and acknowledged themselves as 
tributary. In ‘1590 tne Emperor Akbar appointed his great 
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Hindu general, Raja Maa Singh, Governor of Bihar; and one of 
the first steps taken by the new Viceroy was an expedition in 
1591 to recover Orissa from the Afghins. Kutlu Khan died at 
“this time, and the Afghans sued for peace, opening the negotiations 
by making Man Singh a present of 150 elephants, They agreed 
to acknowledge the suzerainty of Akbar, to stamp coin in his 
name, and to prefix his name to all public edicts on condition that 
they wero allowed to retain their yayirs. Finally, “in compliment 
to the Raja, they agreed to give up to him the temple of 
Jagannath and his domain, held sacred by all Hindus. The latter 
article highly pleased the Raja aud his Brahman councillors.’’* 
For a short time this treaty was observed by both sides, Miyan 
Isa Khan, the evki? of Kutlu Khan, being able to keep the 
Afghans in check, “but at the end of two years that able man 
quitted this transitory world, and the covetous Afghans seized 
upon the rich and sacred territory of Jagannath. This proceeding 
was considered as sacrilege by the pious Raja, and he requested 
the Emperor’s permission to exterminate the Afghans from that 
province”* In a decisiwe battle fought on the banks of the 
Subarnarekha towards the end of 1592 he defeated the Afghans, 
forced them back to Cuttack, and having compelled them to make 
their submission, sent the Emperor 120 elephants, that he had 
taken from them, as proof of his victory. 

But*the Afghans, though defeated, were not crushed. Accord- 
ing to Stewart, they again rebelled next year, made a raid into 
Bengal and sacked the royal port of Satgaon. Man Singh again 
took the field, the Afghans retired to their jagirs in Orissa, and 
“peace was once more restored to that unhappy province, the 
inhabitants of which had been so often plundered and their fields 
destroyed by contending armies.”* This peace did not-last long. 
In 1599 the Afghans, taking advantage of the absence of Man 
Singh and the death of his son and Deputy Governor, Jagat 
Singh, again rose under Usman Khan, defeated the imperial 
troops and overran the country as far north as the Subarnarekha. 
Man Singh, who was then engaged in a campaign in Ajmer, af. 
once returned and in 1600 defeated Usman Khan at Sherpur Atai 
near Suri in Birbhiim. Usman Khan once more sallied forth in 
1612 with an arny of 20,000 horse. After a fierce struggle he 
was killed, his troops fled in disorder, and Shujast Khan, the 
leader of the Mughals, entered Orissa as a conqueror, This 
defeat of the Afghans virtually ended the struggle between them 
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and the Mughals, and Orissa remained a Province of the Empire 
till 1751, when it passed to the Marathas. 

Shortly after the final establishment of the Mughal rule we 
have a quaint but interesting record of Puri as it appeared to 
the first Englishman who ever visited it. This was William 
Bruton, quartermaster of the good ship Hopewell, who with a 
few companions came to.Cuttack in 1633 from Masulipatam. He 
thus describes his visit in a “Brief Relation of the Groat City of 
Jaggarnat.” “The fifth day of November (1633) I was sent 
about the Companies business, to the great city of Jaggarnat ; 
and J travelldd this day to a town called Madew, and I lodged all 
night in a pagod or pagado. The sixth day I, William Bruton, 
travelled eight course, which is thirty-two miles English, and came 
to a town named Amudpore, where I found, met together, of men, 
women, and children, -more than three thousand; and all of them 
were travellers and rangers of the country, having no residence, 
but are called Ashmen (because they cast ashes upon themselves) ; 
also they are called Fackeires, which are religious names given to 
them for their supposed holiness, but indeed they are very rouges, 
such as our gypsies are here in England, when they see their 
time and opportunity to put roguery and villainy in practios: 
at this town I made no great stay, for I had a good charge about 
me of the Company’s. 

“The seventh day of November in the morning, about two 
of the clock, I hasted from Amudpore, over a passage, and so 
for Jaggarnat, which was ten course between, that is, forty miles 
English : so about the hour of four in the afternoon I drew near 
to this great city of Jaggarnat, to which I passed over a great 
stone caugeway, on either side whereof was a very goodly tank 
to wash,in; this causeway was about half a mile in length: then 
as I came to the west end of this city, I entered into a very fair 


. place for situation, furnished with exceeding store of pleasant 


trees and groves, and on either side of the way tanks of water, 
and pagods in the midst of them. From thence I passed up into 
the high street, where I was entertained by a bramin (which 
is. one of their religious men or idolatrous priests); but let his 
religion be what it would, into his house I went, and there “Ie 
lodged all the time of my stay there. 

“The eighth day of November, in the morning, after I had 
gone about the affairs that I was sent to do, I went to view the 
city in some part, but especially that mighty pagado or pagod, 
the mirror of all wickedness and idolatry: unto this pagod, or 
house of Satan (as it may rightly be called), belong nine 
thousand bramins or priests, which daily offer Borifices unte 
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their great god Jaggarnat, from which idol the city is so called ; 
and when heis but named, then all the people in the town 
and country bow and bend their knees to’the ground, as the 
Mosbites did to their idol Baalpeor: here they also offer their 
children to this idol, and make them to pass through the fire; 
and also they havo an abominable custom, to cause or make them 
pass through the water, as sacrifices unto the said ungodly god. 

“This idol is in shape like a serpent, with seven heads, and 
on cheeks of each head it hath the form of « wing upon each 
cheek ; which wings open and shut, aid flap, as it is carried in a” 
stately chariot, and the idol in the midst of it;* and one of the 
moguls sitting behind it in the chariot, upon a convenient 
place, with a canopy, to keep the Sun from injuring of it. When 
I (with horror) beheld these strange things, I called to mind 
the XITIth Chapter of the Revelations? Ist verse, and likewise 
the 16th and 17th verses of the said Chapter, in which places 
there is 2 beast, and such idolatrous wership, mentioned; and 
those sayings in that text arc herein truly accomplished in 
the 16th Ver., for the bramins are all marked in the forehead, 
and likewise all that come to worship the idol, are marked also 
in their foreheads; but those that buy and sell, are all marked 
in the left shoulder; and all such as dare or presume to buy 
and soll, not being marked, are most severely and grievously 
punished. 

“They have buflt a great chariot. that goeth on sixteen 
wheels of a side, and every wheel is five feet in height, and the 
chariot itself is about thirty feet high. In this chariot on their 
great festival days at night, they place their wicked god 
Jaggarnat, and all the bramins, being in number nine thousand, 
then attend this great. idol, besides of Ashmen and Fackeires some 
thousands, or more than a good many. The chariot is most 
richly adorned with most rich and costly ornaments; and the 
aforesaid wheels are placed very complete in a round circle so 
artiffoially, that every wheel doth its proper office without any 
impediment: for the cLariot is aloft and in the centre betwixt the 
, wheele ; they have also more than two thousand lights with them: 
and this chariot,.with the idol,-is also drawn with the greatest 
and best men of the town; and they are so eager and greedy 
to draw it, that whosoever, by shouldering, crowding, shoving, 
heaving, thrusting, or any violent way, can but come to lay a hand 
upon the ropes, they think themselves blessed and happy. And 
when it is going along the city, there are many that will offer 

selves as a sacrifice to this idol, and desperately lie down 
‘on the grYbund, that the charict wheels may run over them, 
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whereby they are killed outright: some get broken arms, some 
broken legs, so that many of them are sv destroyed. and by this 
means they think to merit heayen. 

“There is also another Chariot, which hath but twelve wheels, 
and that is for an idol or a devil of an inferior rank, or lower 
degree, and he goes not abroad or in progress,.but when the 
bramins please. This pagodo is situated by the Sea side, and 
is 7 be seen into the Sea, at the least, ten or twelve leagues; 


for the air and sky is clear and pure in those parte, chat it may 
‘be seen far: it is enclosed with a wall of stone, much about 


twenty-two feet in height, and the enctosure is four square, and 
every square is hundred fifty geometrical paces; so the four 
squares in the total are six hundred paces or yards about: it 
standeth due east, west, north, and south; and every square hath 
a great gate for the éntrance into it, but the south and west 
gates are barred up till the festival times, and none commonly 
used but the north and east gates, but especially the north gate; 
for it hath all its prospect into the high o1 Chief Street of this 
city.” . 

During the Mughal rule the system of administration change: 
from time to time.“ At the outset, Bengal, Bihar and Orisss 
were all placed under one Governor, the first being Man Singh, 
who was appointed in 169] and continued to hold office till 1604, 
when Akbar’s serious illness made him resign and hurry off to the 
imperial court. On the accession of Jaharfgir, he was sent back to 
Bengal as Governor, but was recalled in 1606, and was succeeded 
by the Emperor's foster brother, Kuth-yd-din Khan-i-Chisti, 
who was killed by Sher Afghan, the first husband of Nir Jahan. 
After his death, Orissa was made a separate Governorship in 1607, 
the first Governor being Hashim Beg, who was succeeded in 1610 
by Raja Kalyan of Jesalmir, whose niece had been married to 
Jahangir before he became Emperor. Kalyan lived till 1617, 
when he was, according to the chronicles of Jagannath, killed 
by the Raja of Khurda. To avenge his death, his successor 
Mukarram Khan invaded Khurdé and formally annexed it to the 
empire in 1617; he appears to have been succeeded in 1620 by 
Hasan Ali Turkman. 

When Ibrahim Beg Khan Fath Jang, the brother of the 
Empress Nir Jahan, became Governor of Bengal, Orissa seems to 
have been added to his territory; and he appointed his nephew 
Ahmad Beg Khan Naib Sabahdar of Orissa. In 1624 the latter 

* Compiled from the Akbarnama, Tucuks Jahangts\, Padishinama, Moaete- 
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invaded Karaha (Khurda), whose ruler had got out of hand, when 
prince Khurram (afterwards Emperor Shah Jahan) rebelled against 
his father and marched into Orissa from the Deccan. To this 
invasion Ahmad Beg offered little resistance, for he retreated first 
to Pipli and next to Cuttack, and finally went off to Burdwan. 
The prince thereupon marched to Bengal, after having appointed 
Muhammad Taki Simsaz a/ias Shah Kuli Khan as Governor. On 
the subsequent retreat of the prince through Orissa, Rao Ratan 
successfully attacked Shah Kuli, and sent him captive to the 
Emperor. In the last yea. of Jahangir’s reign we find that 
“Bakr Khan Nazamshani was installed as Governor, and in 16381 
conquered Mansurgurh and Khirapara, a valley between Orissa 
and Tilang. Next year, on account of complaints about his 
oppression, his post was given to Mutakid Khan, who seems 
however to have held office for only a short time; for from 
Bruton’s account Agha Muhammad Zaman Teherani appears 
to have been Governor in May 1633: it was this nobleman who 
granted the first farmdn authorizing the English to trade in Orissa, 
In 1634 Mntakid Klin was again sent back to Orissa, where he 
stayed fairly long for a Muhammadan Governor, viz., till 1639, 
probably on the strength of his having presented the Emperor 
with 12 elephants in 1637 and again in 1638, Shah Nawaz 
Khan Shafvi held the post from 1639 to 1641. 

In the latter year Oriess was added to Bengal, which had 
already been placed in @harge of prince Shah Shuja. He deputed 
Agha Muhammad Zaman to Orissa as Deputy Governor, but 
in 1644 Mutakid wasgreappointed, only to be recalled three years 
later, he is referred to as ‘‘ Muttus Cawn” in English accounta, 
which record the fact that he granted another farmdn to the 
English. A quick succession of Governors now follewed, vis, 
Simsamuddaula (1654), Tarbiat Khan Barlas (1655-57), and 
then Khwaja Bakherdad Ashraf Khan, who appears to have been 
the last Sabahday of Orissa in the reign of Shih Jahan, All these 
Governors were subordinate to prince Shah Shuja, who revised 
the rent-roll of Bengai and Orissa, which had been prepared 
under the supervision of Todar Mal 60 years before. 

With the socession of Aurangzeb in 1658 and the decline of 
the Mughal empire, the Orissa Governors were changed very 
frequently, too frequently indeed for any good administration. 
The following is a list of them as far as they oan be traced 
in the Alamgir-nama and the Factory Records* and other 

* Factory Records and O. C, Collections, quoted in Countriss round the Bay of 
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documents:—Saiyid Sher Khar of Barhé (1658-59), Khan 
Dourin Saiyid Muhammad ()669-68), Kobad Khane Mir Akhar 
(1668) according to Maasir-u/-umrd, Tarbiat Khan (1669), - Safi 
Khan (1670), Ibrahins Khan (before 1673), Safi Khan (1678), 
Safsikan Khan (1673), Rashid Khan (1674), Sale Khan (1677), 
Nurulla Khan (1678), Abu Nasr Khan (1682), Akram Khan 
(1697), Mubammad Raz& (1710), and Khan Jatan Bahadur, 
otherwise called Izz-ud-daula Khan Alam* (1711). 

Of these numerous Governors there is little of interest to record. 
Safi Khan is probably the same as “ Ruffeo Ckauns, Nabob of 
Orixa,”” who granted an order confirming the privileges of the 
English in Orissa in the 13th year of the reign of Aurangzeb.t 
Rashid Khan also granted a -yarma» to the English? and was 
described as follows in 1675:—“ We have notice of not a worse 
Nabob come to Orissa than the present Ruzzard Chaan who robs the 
whole, country in aud about Cateck.”” Sale Khan, son of Azzum 
Khan, called “Saly Cawn”3 by the English, also granted them 
a farman to trade in Orissa, Atu Nasr Khan built the Jajpur 
mosque in 1682, and the temple of Jaganhath was broken by 
orders of Akram Khan. 

Finally Orissa was added to the Deputy Nizamship of Murshid 
Kuli Khan, who revised ihe rent-:o0lls of Bengal and Orissa for 
the second tame and appointed his son-in-law, Shujé-ud-din 
Muhammad Khan, as Deputy Governor (Nai) Sibahdar or Naib 
Nae) of Orissa. He held office for néfrly 14 years, and built 
the Kadam Rasu: of Cuttack in the reign of Shah Alam I (1707— 
1712). His successor wa» Muhammad Takis han, his illegitimate 
son, who interfered greatly with the worship of Jagannath. 
Consequently, the Raja of Khurda carried away the idol across the 
Chilka leke, and for greater safety placed it on the summit of a 
hill, “ which circumstance,” we are told, “injured the revenue of 
Orissa to the amount of 9 lakhs of rupees per annum, being the 
usual amount of the collections from the pilgrims.” On the 
death of Muhammad Taki Khan in 1734, the Nawab entrusted 
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the government of Orissa to his own son-in-law, Murshid Kuli 
Kban, The Raja of Khurda managed to conciliate his Diwan, 
Mir Hebib Ali Khan, and secured the favour of Murshid Kuli 
Khan by paymont of vasar; andthen feeling that the worship of 
Jagannath could be carried on with safety, brought back the idol 
and re-established the worship ai Puri.* 

In 1740 Ali Vardi Khan became Nawab of Bengal, and 
one of his first acts was to march south against Murshid Kuli 
Khan, who had refused to acknowledge his authority. A 
battle fought near Balasore in 1741 ended.in the complete 
‘defeat of the Governor, who fied to Masulipatain, leaving behind 
his family, his wife and all his treasure, “But. Providence, 
which watched over that forlorn family, suscitated a saviour for 
it, and this was the Raj& or prince of Ratipur, who is also lord 
of Jagannath, a famous place of resort and pilgrimage from 
all India, where the diversity of clans so remarkable amongst 
Gentoos, and the shyness from each other which it produces, 
ceases at once by an ancient law, to make place for # mutual 
intercourse deemed obligatory in a sacred place held in the highest 
veneration.”t The aja sont an escort to Cuttack under the 
command of one of his officers, Murid Shah, and the Governor's 
household and treasure were safely removed to ‘“Inchapur.” 
Ratipur.or Rathipur, it may be explaingd, is a place in the 
Khurda subdivision where the Raja had a fort; Inchapur is 
Ichchipuram, a sma town in the (Ganjam district. The 
* Lord of Jagannath” is Ramchandradeva II, who had turned 
Musalman, according to the palm-leaf chronicles, and thus had 
a Musalmén employé.t 

Ali Vardi put his nephew Saiyid Mupammad Khan in charge 
of Orissa, and the Sair-u/-Mutahharin and Riydésu-s-Sald.in mention 
the names of several other Deputy Governors of Orissa during this 
troublous period, viz., Sheikh Muhammad Masum, his nephew 
Abdul Nabi Khan and his son Abdul Rasul Khan, Durlabh 
Ram, and Sheikh Abacl Sobhan. Of these Masum and Sobhan 
were kiiled in battle, Durlabh Ram was captured, and Abdul 
Nabi died and was buried in the Kadam Rasul at Cuttack, like 
Mubammad Teki Khan, a previous Deputy Governor. 

In 1742 the Marathas came down upon Bengal, and made yupsews 
Orissa a basis for their annual inroads until 1751, when Ali xuzs, 
Vardi Khan, wearied by long years of fighting and borne down 





* Riyazu-2-Salatin, Eng, trans)., Bibl. Ind. Edn., pp. 302-3. 
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by age—he was nearly 75—bought them off, by practically ceding 
to them the Province of Orissa, and agreeing to pay twelve lakhs 
of rupees as chauth for Bengal. The treaty ‘of 1751, nominally 
preserved the dignity of the Emperor, for a Musalman, Mir 
Habib according to one account and Sadrul Hag according to 
another, was appointed to govern in his name; but the revenue was 
collected with the aid of Maratha troopers, and was made over 
to the Maratha prince. In a short time the pretence of depend- 
(ence upon the Empire was given up. The Muhammadan deputy 
of the Emperor was assassinated, and his successor found himself 
unable to carry on the government. In 1755-56 the nominal 
deputy of the Mughal Emperor could not even wring the 
stipulated Maratha tribute cut of the Province, and begged to be 
released from his office. A few months later a Maratha obtained 
the governorship, and from that date till 1803 Orissa remained 
a Maratha Province. 

The general nature of the Maratha rule may be gathered from 
the remarks of Mr. Stirling: -‘“The administration of the 
Marathas in this, as in every other part of their foreign conquests, 
was fatal to the welfare of the people and the prosperity of the 
country; and exhibits a picture of misrule, anarchy, weakness, 
rapacity, and violence combined, which makes one wonder how 
society can have kept together under so calamitous a tyranny.” 
But a clearer insight into the actual condition of the country as 
it appeared to the people themselves may be gathered from 
the account given to the Collector of Puri in 1867 by an aged 
Hindu, who had been living in Orissa ever since the latter days 
of Maratha rule. This old man had seen’ Raghuji Bhonala, 
when he came to Puri in order to replenish his purse. He used to 
ride in at “he head of his troops, about 1,500 fighting men, besides 
camp-followers, with a long train of elephants, horses, palanquins 
and carts, and then held dar/ars at’ which he made the loading 
amen of the town pay what he demanded. His ides of justice was 
to decide in favour of the side which gave him most money, and 
“a poor man would as soon have thought of drinking the coean 
dry as of going to Raghuji to settle his disputes.” 

There were no courts or jails in the country; thieves and 
dacoits went everywhere. If an Oriya caught a thief in bis house 
at night, he used to brand him by burning and then let him loose; 
but sometimes the villagers would rise and kill the thief outright. 
The Governor’s camp-followers lived by plunder, and men strug- 
gled for even this mean post, while to be one of his regular sepoys 
was to he @ king. The Marath§s made no roads or embankments ; 
the only roads, if they can be callgi such, were mere pathways 
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-scross the fields; and even the old pilgrim road to Jagannath was 
a rough track, which in the rains was covered with water for miles 
together. To add to the difficulties and dangers of the journey, 
the Marathas systematically stripped all rich pilgrims on the road, 
and poor pilgrims, if they escaped being plundered by the 
Marathas, were attacked and sometimes killed by bands of dacoits 
who infested the jungle. 

The old man’s description of the drastic methods employed by 
the Marath4s in collecting the revenue is equally graphic. “ An 
underling of the governor entered a village, called the people 
together, and ordered one man {o give him so many pans or hdhans 
of cowries, and another somany. If the people did not at ones 
pay, they were first beaten with sticks, and if that would not do, 
they were afterwards tortured. A favourite modo of torture was 
to thrust a brass nail between the fiuger-nails and the flesh, and 
another was the chdun:. This consisted of throwing the man on 
the ground, placing two crossed bamboos over his chest, and 
gradually pressing on them till the man consented to pay 
what was demanded. If he still refused to pay, the operation 
was repeated on his stomach, back, legs, arms, ete. If the 
Marathas saw a man was fat, they said that he had eaten 
plenty of ghz, and must be wealthy—so all people tried to keop 
lean. If they saw any one wearing clean clothes, they declared 
he could afford to pay—so all people went about in dirty clothes. 
If they saw a man with a door to hi» house, they said if was 
plain he had something—so people either did not keep doors, 
or hid them when the am/a were coming. Above all, if ® man 
lived in @ masonry (pakka) house, he was sure to be fleeced. 
The Marathas held that a man who could build a palid house 
could always afford to pay them Rs. 100. They also | ad another 
test to find out whether a man had money. They got together the 
leaves which serve, as plates, and on which is served the family 
repast ; and poured water over them; if this did not cover every 
part of the leaves, they declared that they were greasy, and that 
the family were all giiz-eaters, and must be possessed of money. 
They used to enter houses, even the women’s apartments, dig up 
the floors, probe the walls, and sometimes pull them down 
altogether, in search of money.”* 

From Mr. Motte’s account of his journey through Orissa in 
1766 we learn that such exactions were not confined to the 
collectors of revenue. “The followers of the camp,” he says, 
“are plunderers by profession. They are under a chief, who 
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accounts with the commanding officer. They carry each an iron’ 
rod, 10 feet long, with which they probe the ground wherever 
they suspect money or effects to be buried. They smell the rod, 
repeating cabalistical words, and pretend they make their dis- 
coveries by the nose; but this is mere affectation, for they 
know by the ease with which the rod enters whether the 
ground has been lately dug, however carefully the earth may 
have been thrown in again, or however artfully the -urface may 
have been formed.” Atthe same time, he says, oppression was 
not so flagrant in any place which was a fawzddéri or military 
station ‘‘to the support of which the rent of the surrounding 
country is appropriated. It 1s, in other words, an official fief, and 
the country becomes the property of the fouzdar for the time 
being. Now it is the custom of the Mahratta troops to plunder 
as much in the zamindaries tributary to them as in any enemy’s 
country ; the tenants of such zamindarios, therefore, desert their 
villages at the approach of an army, while the fouzdar, meeting 
the commander with a present, obtains an order to be exempted 
from pillage, the execution of which he attends to himself ” 
The general result of Maratha rule as witnessed by him in his 
journey from Calcutta to Cuttack is briefly but forcibly described. 
“In my journey it will be unnecessary to say that any 
place I came to was once considerable, since all the places which 
were not so are now depopulated by the Mahrattas, and such 
alone remain as on account of their bulk are longer in decaying.’”* 
A list of Maratha Governors, as far as they can be traced,t 


is given in the margin. 
A.D. = 
Of these Sabahdérs the 
Sheobhat Sintra » 1756 t ti 
Chemna Sahu and Caayupari Gosim . 1764 ‘MOS energetic was Sheo- 
Bhawani Purflit a 1764 bhat, who gradually 
Sam bhuji Canosa 1 .. 1768 changed a disputed and 
Babaj: Nayak shi + 17 precarious authoiity into 
Madhoji Han . 1778 fairl f 
Babaji Nayak (2nd be). we (1775 -& fairly power: al govern- 
Madhoji Hari (2nd time) . .. 1776 ment. In his time, the 
Rajaram Pandit one «. 1778 zammindar of Kimedi 
Sadasiva Rio ws 1782; ad Kh : 
oe ;. invaded Khurda in 1761, 
Inkaji Sukhdeo wae Uncertain ad i pa » 
Balaji Konji 5 . Ygo3 and its Raja having 


called in his aid, Sheo- 
bhat drove out the invaders, and then seized Puri and parganas 
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‘Lembai, Rahang, etc., as compensation for the expenses incurred. 
In the same year he completed a settlement of Orissa with the 
following rent-roll :—231 gold mohurs, 3,82,829-8.0 rupees and 
27,82,446 kahans of cowries, t.c., reckoning at the rete of four 
kéhdns per rupee, nearly 104 lakhs of rupees. The oppression 
of his successor Bhawani Pandit appears to have given him a 
posthumous popularity. ‘“Sheobhat,” it was said, “supported the 
national troops with the plunder of foreign countries; Bhawani 
Pandit with the plunder of his own.”* The latter was the 
Marathi Governor with whom, as shown later, Lord Clive 
opened up negotiations for the cession of Orissa. His successor 
Sambhuji Ganesa revised the settlement of the Province, which 
resulted in a nominal increase of more than five lakhs. A 
further revision was carried out by Rajaram Pandit, who from 
the rank of an assistant rose to be the head of the Province. 
Setting aside the chaudhris and kdnungos, he introduced the system 
of direct collections from tenants snd village headmen, and 
imposed on the Raja of Khurda a tribute of Rs, 10,000. In 
1781 Chemnaji, ® nephew of the Bhonsla king, visited Cuttack 
and sent Rajaram to Calcutta to demand chauth. According to 
Stirling, he is said to have negotiated a treaty with Warren 
Hastings, by which the British Government agreed to pay 27 
lakhs on condition of all further claims being abandoned, while 
the author of the Sair-ul-Mutakhurin says that the Maratha prince 
was given three lakhs of rupees, with a number of rich presents, 
to induce him to permit an English force to pass through Orissa 
and reinforce General Coote at Madras. It is at least certain, 
as méntioned later, that Rajaram Pandit concluded a treaty 
by which the Marathas and British promised mutual aid. Of 
later Governors we know little. Another revision of vvttlement 
took place in the time of Inkaji Sukhdeo ; and we may gather 
that Balaji Konji was the last of the Maratha Governors from a 
mention of a grand ball being given in his hall on Christmas 
1803 after the British conynest.t 
During the rule of the Marathis the British appear to have Negotis. 

entered into negotiations for the cession of Orissa on more than tions with 
ong occasion. As carly as 1766 Lord Clive instructed an envoy, Marth 
Mr. Motte, to sound the officers of Janoji, the Raja of Nagpur, 
on the question of his ceding Orissa for an annual tribute. He 
was received at Cuttack “with more politeness than atate” by 
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the Governor, Bhawani Pandit, whe “explamed the just demand 
Jannoojei, hts master, had oi the Company for the arrears of 
tribute of Bengal and Bahar.” Motte thereupon replied that he 
“‘understood the revenues of Orissa were made over to Jannoojei 
in lieu of the tribute of the three Provinces and that the best 
mode which could be adopted as to restore it to the Company, 
who should pay a stipulated sum and send a resident to the 
Court of Nagpoor as a hostage. . . . Bowsnee Pundit was 
too good a statesman not to comprehend the use which might be 
made of an alliance with the English. He caught the idea with 
the vivacity of a Mahratta, told me the interests of our court were 
the same, that he would write what ho had sail to Jannoojoi, 
and desired me to write to Tord Clive.” The negotiations were 
however abortive, for shortly afterwards, Janoji being attacked 
by the Peshwa and his capital Nagpur captured, Bhawani 
Pandit wrote to say that “his master must give up all thoughts 
of an alliance with the British at present.”* Subsequently 
Warren Hastings made an unstcocessful attempt to rent a tract 
of country fram the const from Madhoji, who ruled over the 
Marathis as regent for Raghuji, the nephew and adopted son 
of Janoji, who had suecceded in 1772. 

In 1779 Madhoji sent a force to invade Bengal in pursuance 
of a confederacy betweon the Marathas, the Nizim, and Haidar 
Ali for the overthrow of the British power. Madhoji was, how- 
ever, at heart friendly to the British, and being disgusted at the 
refusal of the Peshwa to admit his claims to Mandla undertook 
the expedition with much reluctance.. Tho British Government, 
who had despatched a force to the Carnatic by the coast route, 
under Colonel Pearse, 40 co-operate with the Madras army 
against Weidar Ali, found little difficulty therefore in concluding 
atreaty ia 1781, hy which the army of Madhoji was bought 
off from an invasion. A force of 2,000 Maratha horse was 
to be sent from Cuttack with Colonel Pearse to assist in the 
war against Haidar Ali, and the British, for their part, engaged 
to pay a lakh a month for the maintenance of this force, and to 
send troops to assist in an expedition against Garb Mandla, and 
obtained a promise that thoy were to be represented by an agent* 
at the Nagpur Court. t 

BRITISH The British conquest of Orissa, which took place 22 years later, 
CONQUEST. formed part of the great campaign against “the Marathas in 
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Mentral India undertaken by the Marquis of Wellesley. The force 
destined for the expedition assembled at Ganjam, and started 
from that place on the 8th September 1803 under the command 
of Colonel Harcourt. It marched along the narrow strip of 
coast between the sea and the Chilka lake, and Mianikpatna was 
reached on the 15th, having been abandoned by the enemy without 
resistance. It took two days to cioss the dangerous channel 
through which the Chilka communicates with the sea; and had 
the enemy made a determined stand there, our position would 
have been one of considerable danger and difficulty. Leaving 
Narsinghpatna on the 18th, our forces entered Puri without 
opposition. After a halt of two days in the holy city, Colonel 
Harcourt told off a detachment of Lindu sepoys for the 
protection of the temple and resumed his march. 

The Marathas, who had gathered in a camp on the other side 
of the river which flows past the city, at first opened a sharp 
fire upon our troops, but soon broke and fled. We crossed the 
tiver, driving them out of the wood in which they had entrenched 
themselves. The real difficulties of the expedition now began. 
There were no roads ; the cart tracks, which did duty as roads, 
were rendered almost impassable by water and mud; and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that the guns and supplies could be 
dragged aloug. The enemy, though not daring to come to close 
quarters, threw out skirmishers and impeded the progress of our 
troops by every means which their superior knowledge of the 
country put in their power. A night attack cn the Maratha 
camp was made’on the 2nd October; the enomy weie found 
leisurely eating thet dinner, and driven out. ‘The Marathas 
then took up a position before Mukundpur near Pipli. On the 
4th October they attached our advauced guard in vastly. superior 
numbers, but were rep ised with considerable loss. They made 
good their retreat info ‘he jungles of Khurda; and no further 
opposition was offered to the march of our troops, who reached the 
banks of the Katjuri a few days after the action at Mukundpur. 
The crossing of the rivec was effected safely ; and on the sth 
October Colonel Harcourt entered Cuttack city unopposed, and 
six days afterwards captured the fort. Equal success attended the 
expediticn agamst Balasore, which had been despatched from 
Bengal, and the British conquest was complete. 

The only twd’ noteworthy events in the subsequent history 
of Puri are the rebellion of the Raja of Khurda in 1804, and 
the rising of the pa:ks or peasant militia in 1517-18. 

In order to understand the situation which the British now Razas oF 
had to face, it will be necessary to revert briefly to the history £#7*>4 
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of the Rajas of Khurda, who had long been semi-independent 
chiefs. 

On the death of Mukundadeva, the last independent Hindu king 
of Orissa, the country was thrown into great disdtder. During 
the confusion Ramai Rautra, who, according to one version, was 
ason of Danai Bidyadhara, a minister of the Bhoi dynasty, oame 
from the south, seized the western part of the Puri district, and 
fixed his capital at Khurda. His reign began in 1568-69,¢ and 
at the Mughal conquest Todar Mal is said to have recogdized 
his claim to be the paramount chief of Orissa He brought the 
sacred relics of Jagannaith from Kujang fort in Cuttack, and 
consecrated them in the temple with much pomp and solemnity. 
Subsequently, in 1590, the Afghans ceded Puri and its temple to 
Man Singh, but two years later, they plundered the city. Man 
Singh having defeated them in a decisive battle at Jaleswar ° 
pursued them to the fort at Sarangarh, 5 miles south-west of 
Cuttack town, which was then in possession of Ramcobardradeva, 
besieged it and compelled them and their ally to sue for peace. 
The Afghan chiefs were transferred from Orissa to »argana 
Khalifabad with new yagirs , and after hearing a counter-claim 
advanced by the sons of Mukundadeva, Man Singh confirmed 
Ramchandra in possession of Khurdaé on payment of tribute,f 
Mukuudadeva’s sons were compensated by the grant of Ai7d Aul 
to ove, and 41/4 Patiya to the other; and all three were made 
grandees of Akbar’s court.§ 

For some time Man Singh appears to have kept the Jagannath 
temple in his own hands, but evgntually he placed the shrine 
in the charge of the Khurd& Raji, who maintained the worshi 
with great splendour and founded several colonies of Brahmans 
in villages bearing his name. Henceforward the history of 
the Khurda Rajis is closely connected with that of the temple. 
About 1598-99, Mukunda Rai of Cossimeotta in the Vizagapatam 
district was defeated by the general of Muhammad Kuli 
Kutb Shah of Goloonda and took shelter in the territory of 
Rameohandra. The latter, though aided by Madhu Singh, a brother 
of Man Singh, could not prevent the Musalman general ravaging 
his country, and Mukunda Rai had perforce to retire to Bengal.|t 
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After a long reign of 31 or 32 years this king died and was 
suoceeded in 1599-1600 by his son Purushottamadeva, whose reign 
was a troubled one. His territory was first invaded by Mirza 
Khurram a/ite Kamal Khan, and the idols had to be removed 
from the Jagannath temple to Kapileswarpur. In 1609-10 at 
the time of the Car Festival one Keso-mare (Kesiidas Maru) burnt 
the cars, killed many of the people, and then prevented all 
worship for nearly eight months, until the Raja managed to 
satisfy his demands. Next, in 1013-14, Raja Kalyan invaded the 
country, and the gods had to be 1emeved to fort Gurbai on the 
Chilka lake and there kept on a boat for safety. The following 
year the Khurda chief met and killed Kalyan in battle, and 
overran the land up to Cuttack; but two years later Mukarram 
Khan stormed the Khurda fort sud annexed the fia. The Raja 
fled to Mantiri on the frontier of the Ranpur State, while the idols 
were removed from Gurbai fort to the frontiers ot Banpur, but 
were taken back to the temple two yeais late: on the retreat of 
Mukarram Khan. After this the Raja did not long enjoy peace, 
for mm 162U-21 Ahmad Beg marched through the Ada asfar 
Banpur and Mahima in Garh Andhari. The Raja died in the 
following year and was succeeded by his son Narasinhadeva. 

The troubles with the Musalman Governors still continued. 
In 1624-26 the Raja, on being ordered by Ahmad Beg to send to 
Cuttack some of his relatives, probably as hostages, removed . 
his camp and idols to MAntiri in Kaupnr, end then attacked 
Ahmad Beg, who however escaped. Next year prince Khurram 
(afterwards Emperor Shah Jahan) marched from the south with 
a large retinue. The Raji met him and accompanied him to 
Jajpur, returning with rich present (A/iut). Subsequently, 
on the news that Shal Jahan has retreated from Patna, the 
Raja, in fear of an invasion, removed the images of Jagannath to 
Khurda, and only replaced them after Shih Jahan was well away 
from the Province. In 1626-27 we find that he paid a visit to 
the Konarak temple, had a measurement made of it, and removed 
the sun-image to the temple of Indra inside the Jagannath 
enclosure, In 1646 he was killed at Puri by Fateh Khan, an 
officer of the Nawab, who looted both the palace and the temple. 
He was succeeded by Gangadharadeva, who after ruling for less 
than 4 mouths, was killed by Balabhadradeva, who held Khurdé 
till 1654-55 an@ was succeeded by Mukundadeva I. Except for a 
terrible famine in 1669-70 the long reign of this chief is barren 
in intereat. On his death in 1092-93 his son Divyasinhadeva 
succeeded. In the fifth year of his reign the Naw&b Exram Khan 
had the images of Jagann&th seized and ‘the temple broken 
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and closed ; the chronicles add that he secured only the wooden 
proxies, the real imuges being kept hidden behind the Bimala 
temple. T'wo years later there was a disastrous cyclone, and in 
the following year (1700-01) another famine occurred. 

Of the next two Rajas, Harikrishnadeva (1719-20 to 1724-25) 
and Gopinathdeva (1724-25 to 1781-32), there is nothing of 
interest to record. In the time of the tenth Raja, Ramchandra- 
deva, we find that on account’ of Muhammadan interference with 
the temple worship, the images were removed from the Jagannath 
temple to a hill on the Chitka lake, until Mir Habib, the Assistant 
of the Orissa Nawab, induced the laja to bring them. back 
to Puri. The Nawab svon afterwards attacked the Raja and 
took him captive to Cuttack, where he turned Musalmain and 
married the daughter of the Nawab. It was this Raja who, os 
stated -above, rescued the family of the Nawab Murshid Kuli 
Khan, after he had been defeated by Ali Vardi Khan in 1741 
near Balasore, and sent them under an escort to Ichchapuram in 
Gaujém. A few months later the Raja's Commander-in- 
Chief, Murad Khan, with a large contingent of troops, assisted 
Mirza Bakr Khan, son-inelaw of Murshid Kuli, who had 
usurped the governorship, in a battle with Ali Vardi’s advance 
guard. 

On the death of Ramchandradeva, Mir Habib at first set up 
Pudmalabhdeva of Patiya, but eventually recognized his grandson 
Virakishoradeva (1742-43 to 1779-80). Soon after his succession, 
the Marathas burst down ou Orissa and captured Ali Vardi Khan’s 
Deputy, Darlabh Ram, and finally had the Proyince ceded to them. 
Khurda being invaded in 1760 by Narayan Deo, a chieftain of 
Kimedi, Vjrakishora sought the assistance of the Maratha Governor 
Sheobhat Santra. Tho latter drove out the invaders, but the Raja 
could not pay the expenses of the campaign and had to mortgage 
tothe Governor the best portions of his Ai/dé, parganas Lembai, 
Rkahang, Puri town, etc. Towards the end of his rule, the 
Raja became mad, murdered four of his own children and 
committed other excesses. On his death in 1779-80, his grandson 
Divyasinhadeva II was acknowledged Raja by the Marathas on 
his agreeing to pay an annual tribute of Rs. 10,000. The Raja 
now removed his quarters from Khurda fort to a fort built in the 
pass of the Barunai hill and took possession of Banpur, Khurda 
and Lembai. He was succeeded in-1797-98 by Mukundadeva II, 
with whom the chieftainship of Khurda ended, his territory 
being annexed by the British in 1804 in consequence of his 
rebellion. “The following account of this rebellion, and of tt 
subsequent* rebellion of 1817-18, is quoted with some abbreviati 
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-from Mr, G. Toynbee’s Sketch of the History of Orissa from 
1803 to 1828. 

The Raja of Khurda, although stripped cf a considerable slice Rebellion 
of his original territory, had been left by the Marathas in com~ °f 18% 
parative independence within his own kila. This, indeed, was 
more a matter of necessity than of choice, Although the Maratha 
cavalry easily overran the open parganas of Rahang, Sirai 
and Chaubiskud, they could riot penetrate into the jungle fast- 
nesses of Khurda proper ; nor did their infantry care to encounter 
in their own ground the gaiks or local militia, who were little, 
if at all, inferior to them in the open. The lowland country, 
however, was exposed to frequent devastation, and the unfortunate 
inhabitants, fearful of espousing either side, suffered equally from 
the ravages and depredations of both. When we entered the 
Province in 1808, the Raja passively espousod our cause, and 
tendered his allegiance to the British Government, doubtless in the 
hope that these parganas, wrung from him by the Marathis, would 
be restored. The Commissioners in charge of the civil adminis- 
tration decided, however, to retain them, as they had been taken 
by us from the Marathas, who were in actual possession of them 
at the time of our conquest. Though this decision was at the 
time silently acquiesced in by the Kaja, it was a source of bitter 
disappointment to him. When the European troops had returned 
to Madras after the conqnest, and the native force which remained 
at Cuttack had been considerably 1:duced in numbers by the 
necessity of establishing detached outposts in different parts of 
the country, he thought that a favourable opportunity had arrived 
for recovering the lost territory. 

In September 1804, the Raja was detected in an intrigue rela- 
tive to the affairs of the Puri temple, and was therefore forbidden 
to issue orders to any person whatever residing within the limits 
of the Mughalbandi territory, without the express sanction of the 
Commissioners. Jn October, exactly one month after the issue 
of this order, the Raja’s troops—if a disorderly mob of paiks 
and peons can 80 be called~made a raid on the villages in the 
vicinity of Pipli, and carried off all the cattle and other moveable 
(property cn which they could lay hands. This affair, though 
partaking more of the nature of a large dacoity or gang-robbery 
than of an organized and preconcerted military aggrossion, never- 
theless occasioned considerable alarm. This was not, perhaps, 
under the circumstances, unnatural. The majority of our forces 
had feturned to Madras, and what few troops remained behind 
were scattered over a consideralfe area. The natnse of the 
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impossible. There was, moreover, a lurking suspicion that the 
Marithas might be in secret league with the Raja to harass, if not 
to overthrow, the British authority. The Commissioners, therefore, 
determined to pe on the safe side, and to prevent, by prompt and 
decisive steps, these raids from growing into anything more serious, 

Troops were sent from Ganjim, and a detachment marched 
from Cuttack. The rebels being quickly driven out of Pipli, 
retreated to the fort at Khurda, followed by our troops. This 
fort, the ruins of which still remain, was situated at the foot of 
a hill at the east end of the valley of Khurda. The approaches 
from the south lay through a difficult pass between the Barunai 
hills, and were stockaded and fortified with strong masonry 
barriers. It was three wesks before we were in a position to 
carry these works by storm. When this was at length 
achieved, the Raja made good his escape southwards with a 
handful of his followers, the British troops being too exhausted 
to pursue them; but he surrenderod a few days afterwards. 
His territory was confiscated and placed in charge of Major 
Fletcher, who erected the first civil buildings at Khurda; and the 
esiate has since been managed as a Government Ahds Mahdi, 
the Raja receiving an allowance of Rs, 2,133-5-4 per nrensem 
as ndukar or malihand. Makundadeva was sent  prisune: to fort 
Barabati at Cuttack, from which he was shortly removed to 
Midnapore. He was relensed in 1807, allowed to live in the 
palace in Balisihi in Puri town, and vested with the euperin- 
tendentship of the Jagannath temple; but in 1817 he was again 
made prisoner in consequence of another rebellion. 

This was the rebellion of the pails, a kind of local militia to 
whom the English conquest had brought little but ruin and 
oppression. Rude and contemptible as this new foe undoubtedly 
was in comparison with our native troops, the nature of the country 
and their intimate knowledge of it gave them au advantage 
which rendered the contest more equal than it would otherwise 
have been. They are described as follows by Stirling in his 
Account of Orissa :—“The parks, or landed militia of the Rajwara, 
combine with the most profound barbarism and the blindest 
devotion to the will of their chiefs, a ferocity and unquietness 
of disposition which have ever rendered them an important and 
formidable class of the population of the Province. They are 
paid by. service lands, which they cultivate with their own hands 
in time of peace, subject to the performance of certain military 
and police duties whenever called on by their chiefs. 

“The watks of Orissa are di¥ided into three ranks, distinguished 
by names taken {from their occupation, or the weapons whigh 
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_they chiefly use, viz :—(1) The pahdaris, who carry a large shield 

made of wood, covered with hide and strengthened by knobs and 
circles of iron, and the long straight national sword of Orissa, 
called the khanda@. They are stationed chiefly as guards. (2) 
The tanuas, who now principally use the matchlock (in lieu of 
their old missile weapons), but have besides a small shield and 
sword. It was their duty to take the field principally and go on 
distant expeditions. (3) The dhenktyas, who are armed with 
bows and arrows and a sword, and perform all sorts of duties. 
The war dress of the paihs consists, or did consist, of a cap and 
vest made of the skin of the tigor or leopard, a sort of chain 
armour for the budy ond thighs, and a girdle formed of the tail 
of some wild animal. lesides the terror inspired by these 
unusual habiliments, they iurther heightened the ferocity of 
their appearance by staining their limbs with yellow clay and their 
countenances with vermilion, thus exhibiting altogether as savage 
and fantastic an air as one can well conceive to invest the national 
army of any country or people. However wild and motley their 
appearance and composition, they certainly did not fight badly, 
at least when encouraged by the proximity of their jungles, 
since we find them sustaining the most bloody battles with the 
Mughals; and it may be doubted whether they were uot superior 
to any infantry which the Berar Marathas ever brought into 
the field during their government of the Provinee.” 

A body of local landed militia ot this kind might have been a 
tower of strength to the British Goverument, had liberal and 
conciliatory measures been adopted from the first; but by a fatal 
and short-sighted policy, Major Fletcher had been allowed to 
resume their service lands shortly after the confiscation of the 
Khurda estate. Nor was this all. Deprived of the lartls which 
they had enjoyed from time immemorial, they were subjected to 
the grossest extortidn and oppression at the hands of the farmers, 
sarbaréhkars, and other underlings to whom our Government 
entrusted the collection of the revenue, and also to the tyrannies 
of a corrupt and venal police. A leader was all that was required 
to fan the lurking embers of rebellion into open flame. 

z The opportunity produced the man in the person of Jaga- 
bendhu Bidyadhar Mahapatra Bhawanbir Rai, an officer who 
had inherited from his ancestors the post of bakhshi or commander 
of the’ forces of the Raja of Khurda, being second only to the 
Raja himself in rank. Besides jayirs ard other perquisites, the 
family of Jagabandhu had held for severai generations the 
valuable estate of ki/a Rorang at a low quit-reni. Thjs estate 
was in Jagabandhu’s possession at the thug of thee British 
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conquest; and he was onb of the first to proffer submission to 
Colonel Harcourt in 1803. The settlement of hild Rorang was 
accordingly made with him, but eventually he wae dispossessed 
by a Bengali adventurer, and in June 1814 the Government 
passed orders that no settlement should be made with him, until 
he should have established a title to the property in the regular 
course of law, Jagabandhu was reduced to heggary, and for 
nearly two years derived his maintenance from the voluntary 
contributions made by the peopleof Khurda for his support. He 
was constantly attended by a ragged tribe of followers, bearing 
the insignia of state pertaining to his former condition. When 
advised to institute a suit for the recovery of his astate, he evinced 
the greatest repugnance to do so, pleading his want of means, 
the degradation of suing as pauper, and the uselessness of any 
reference to the Courts from an Oriya when a rich Bengali was 
the defendant. 

This was the position of Jagabandhu in March 1817 when 
a body of Khonds, 400 strong, from the State of Gumsur, 
crossed over into the Khurda territory and openly unfurled the 
banner of revolt.* The parks rose as one man and joined them 
under their former leader, Jagabandhu. They proceeded to attack 
the police station and other Government buildings at Banpur, 
where they killed upwards of 100 men and carried off some 
Rs, 15,000 of treasure. The rebels then marched on Knurda 
itself, increasing in numbers as they proceeded. Their success at 
Banpur hed set the whole country in arms against us; and, seeing 
the hopelessness of resistance, the whole of the Government 
officers stationed in Khurd& sought safety in Bight. All the civil 
buildings were burnt to the ground by the rebels, and the treasury 
sacked, ‘ Another body of the rebels advanced into pargana 
Lembai, and murdered one of our native officials, who had 
rendered himself obnoxious. On the intelligence of these events 
reaching Cuttack, the authorities at once despatched such a force 
as they thought would be sufficient to quell the disturbance and 
restore order. One detachment marched direot to Khurdi, and 
another proceeded to Piplito protect pargana Lembai. 

The Magistrate, thinking that his presence would help te 
restore order, set out on the Ist April, accompanied by a detach- 
ment of 60 sepoys, with the intention of joining the force which 
had proceeded to Khurda. On the evening of the following day 
he arrived at Gangpara, a village only about two miles distant from 
Khorda. A barricade had been erected here, which was defended 

* For « contemporary aceonnt, ses Coleutia Gacette, April 10, 181%, Aclections, 
vol. V, pb. 289-290” 
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by a eonsiderable body of rebels. The British troops were fired 
upon; and, as it was growing dark, it was resolved to halt for the 
night and attempt to force the stockade early the next morning. 
A letter was sent off to the officer who had proceeded to Khurda, 
begging him to march out with his force from Khurda, so as to 
place the enemy between two fires. Early next morning the 
messenger returned with the intelligence that the village of Khurda 
had been totally destroyed, and that the troops were nowhere in 
the neighbourhood. There was nothing for 1t under the circum- 
stances but to beat a speedy retreat. No provisions had been 
brought from Cuttack, and none were to be procured on the spot. 
The sepoys wero worn out with hunger and fatigue, and the 
number of the rebels gradually swelled to about 3,000 men. As 
soon as the retreat was commenced, the enemy opened a brisk fire. 
The English troops kept as much as possible to the open; the 
patks, on the other hand, kept well under cover of the jungle, 
from which they suddenly emerged now and again to fire on us, 
or to secure whatever of our baggage had been dropped or aban- 
doned in the confusion, 

The situation was a critical one, but no loss of life was 
sustained; and after marching without a halt from 5-30 a.m. 
until 8-30 p.m., the troops safely reached Balkati on the Puri 
rvad, and there halted. While prepating to resume their march 
at 9-30 p.m., they were again attacked under cover of the 
darkness by a large body of insurgents; but a well-directed 
volley soon scattered the rebels, and our troops continued their 
retreat without further molestation. They reached Cuttack on 
the 4th April, without tents, elephants, and every article of heavy 
baggage which they had taken with them. The Magistrate wrote 
to Government as follows :—‘‘ This instant returned, after a moat 
fatiguing march of a day and night, from Khurda; I oan only 
write for the information of His Lordship in Council that my 
retreat was forced, and that the whole of the Khurda territory is 
in a complete state of insurrection. The insurgents call upon the 
Raja of Khurda, and Jagabandhu issues orders in his name 
Their avowed intention is to proceed to Puri and reconduct him 
in triumph to his territory.” 

The detachments of sepoys which had proceeded to Khurdé and 
Pipli were not more fortunate than the Magistrate’s party. The 
officer in command of the Pipli detachment, in attempting to force 
the rebel position at Gangpara and effect a junction with the 
Khurda force, was killed at the head of his men. Both detach- 
ments were compelled to retreat, With the loss of all the baggage, 
to Outtack, oi4 Pipli. The latter place {ld into the hands of 
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the paiks, who sacked it and Yurnt the thina On the other 
hand, an officer who had been despatched with a force for the 
protection of Puri, reached that town on the 2nd April and found 
all quiet there. His progress had not been molested in any way, 
and he wrote to recommend that a force should be detached for the 
special duty of falling upon the rebels and bringing on a decisive 
action with them. Accordingly on the 9th April, an officer with 
550 men and a few guns, marched on Khurda; and on the 12th 
April martial law was proclaimed in the Khurda territory. 

On the morning of the same day a large body of the insurgents 
assembled at Sukal, a small village near Puri. In the evening 
they entered the town by the Loknath Ghat, and burnt the 
Government court-house and several other public and private 
buildings. The houses of the European residents wero situated 
then as now ou the seashore about half » mile from tie native 
town. In these the native ofhcers of Government took refuge. 
The troops were located in the bungalow of the Salt Agent. 
On the morning of the 18th April, the rebels emerged from the 
jungle which skirted the town on the east and opened a deeultory 
fire on our position. The sepvys returned it, and the contest 
was continued for about two hours, but at, length the sepoys 
charged the enemy and drove them back into the town. 

‘Lhe success was, however, only temporary. The insurgents 
returned in greater numbers. having been reinforced by others of 
their own party and joined by many of the rebels belonging to 
the temple and to the Raja’s private establishment. Some of the 
inhabitants of the town also joined the rebels, and the priests of 
the temple openly proclaimed the fall of the English rule and 
the restoration of the authority of the ancient line of sacred kings. 
Being thts hommed in on threo sides by the insurgents and the 
sea, it was deemed advisable to beat a speedy retreat to Cuttack by 
the only road still left open. Provisions were begin»ing to run 
short, and it was found impossible to procure a fresh supply. It 
was important, too, to prevent the Government treasure from 
falling into the hands of the rebels. Puri was therefore aban- 
doned ; and the fugitives, among whom were the Salt Agent and 
the Collector of the pilgrim tax, reached Cuttack on the 18th April. 

All communication hetween Cuttack and the southern portion 
of the Province was now completely cut off; consequently, nothing 
had been heard of the force despatched to Khurda on the 9th April, 
and the greatest apprehensions were entertained for its safety. 
The detachment, however, reached Khurda without encountering 
any opporition ; and the officet in command, on learning that the 
insurgents had gone in great force in the direction of Pust, 
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proceeded against them by forced marches. On the second day 
after leaving Khurda he came upon the rebels, about 1,000 strong, 
drawn up behind a line of embankments. The insurgents, who 
had never before encountered any large body of disciplined troops, 
fled in the wildest dismay and confusion as soon as fire was 
opened. The foree resumed its march on Puri, entered the town, 
and captured the Raja, just as he was on the point of taking 
flight. 

Several other encounters took place between our troops and the 
insurgent paiks, and the rising spread to Cuttack, where it was 
stamped out without much difticulty. British authority soon 
re-established itself everywhere, although the country did not at 
once recover its accustomed tranquillity and security. Bands of 
peohs, most of them proclaimed offenders and fugitives, continued 
to infest the jungles of Khurda for some time after the pacification 
of the rest of the country. They committed, chiefly by night, 
the direst excesses which the police were powerless to punish or 
prevent. It was necessary, therefore, in the early part of the year 
1818, again to have recourse to military fcrce, and tho bands of 
marauders were at length hunted down. The Commissioners 
appointed to investigate the causes of this outbreak reported that 
we ourselves were to a large eatcnt to blame, and that the peasantry 
had many and real grievances to complain of. The resumption 
vf a large tract of service land, our currency regulations, which 
compelled the people to pry their land tax in silver instead of in 
cowries as heretofore, the heavy sult duty, the extortions and 
ehicanery of our underling Bengali officials, were all bitter 
grounds of discontent. At the present day, the Khurda ostute 
is a profitable and well managid Government property, and the 
cultivators are a contented and generally prosperous class. 

It remains to note that Raja Mukundadeva died e, captive in 
November 1817, and that the line is still in existence. His son 
Ramcohandradeva (1817 —56) built a new palace on the car road 
at Pori and amassed much wealth by his thrifty habits. He was 
succeeded by Virakishoradeva II (1856—62), and the next Raja 
was Dibyasinhadeva II (1%62—77), who was transported for his 
life on a charge of murder. The present representative of the 
family and Superintendent of the Jagannath temple is Raja 
Mukundadeva, popularly called the Raja of Puri, who is given 
by Hindus the lofty title of Deva-raja or Chalanti Vishnu, ive. 
the moving god. 

To the archw>logist, Puri is oue of the most interesting Azcne- 
districts in Bengal. On the western border have been found °°? 
dolmens and other traces of prehistoric peoples. The Dhauli 
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hill contains the oldest carving of an elephant known in India, 
and edicts of Asoka inscribed in the latter half of the third 
century B.C, which, with one exeeption, are tho oldest Indian 
historical inscriptions. Nine miles to the north lie the caves of 
Khandagiri and Udayagiri, the earliest Jaina caves and Jaina 
remains as yet authenticated, which modern research haa shewn, 
were excavated between the third and first century B.C. Midway 
lies the holy city of Bhubaneswar, which is crowded with 
numerous Saiva temples and contains fine gems of aitistio archi- 
tecture, like the shrines of Parasurameswar, Sisireswar, Kapalini, 
Mukteswar, Rajarani, and magnificent structures, such as the 
temples of Lingaraj, Basudeva, Brahmeswar and Megheswar. 
These temples range over several centuries, and were apparently 
constructed from the eighth to the twelfth century A.D. Parasu- 
rameswar is the oldest; Megheswar and Basudeva are the latest ; 
and the great temple of Lingaraj may be" ascribed to the middle 
of the epech, being built about the tenth century A.D. 

The firtha described in early works, such as the Mahabharata, 
as being on the sea shore en route to Kalinga may or may not 
be the old site of Purushotiam Kshetra; but it is, at any rate, 
clear from inscriptions that the present temple of Jagannath 
was built under the orders of king Chodaganga, probably in 
the first half of the 12th century. ‘The temple of Markandeswar 
may be somewhat earlier, but the present Gundicha Mandapa was 
built at s considerably later date. Of the tanks in the town 
of Puri, Indradyumna, Markanda and Swetganga seem to be 
the oldest, while the Narendra tank was built later in the 14th 
century. The imposing templo of the sun-god at Kondarak, justly 
described as the must exquisite memorial of sun-worship in India, 
is another monument of the Ganga dynasty, having been built 
under the orders of Narasinhadeva I in the third quarter of the 
18th century. . 

There are numerous other temples in the district of archawo- 
logical interest, such as the temple of Gopinath at Satyabadi, 
of Nilkantheswar in Kotdesh, and of Durga at Banpur. The 
western part of the district is studded with the remains of old forts, 
the oldest of which is the fort at Sisupal close to Bhubaneswar, 
which is probably anterior to the rule of the Ganga kings, while 
the remains at Khurda date back to the last days of the Khurda 
kings. A more detailed account of the archeological remains 
will be found in Chapter XVI, 

Architec. Architecturally, the temples of this district are of great interest 
oy as shgwing the gradual evolution of a peculiar style of Hindu 
architecture. This style is valled Orissan, from ita exolusiye 
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prevalence in Orisss,” but imitations of it spread os far south as 
Mukhalingam in the Ganjim district of the Madras Presidency, 
as far north as Barakar in the Burdwan district of Bengal, and as 
far west as Rajam in the Raipur district of the Central Provinces. 
Puri district, however, contains the most numerous and also the 
best examples of this style. 

An examination of the architectural details of the different 
temples reveals at least three suh-types. The first may be called 
the Parasurémeswar sub-type, alter its best and oldest example at 
Bhubaneswar. These temples are neither large nor high, the 
largest, the Parasurameswar temple, being only 21 feet square 
outside and less than 60 feet high; while their carvings are well 
executed and kept subordinate to the general plan. Gradually, 
the temples became larger, higher, and more elaborate, size, 
massiveness and elaborate details being 1egarded as more import- 
ant than fine execution, symmetry of proportion, and the severe 
beauty of a simple well-conceived plan. The vast majority of 
Orissan temples are of this class. They are more or less 
repetitions of one another, but signs of at least two sub-groups 
may be traced, viz., the Brahmeswar and the Lingaraj. 

The Parasurimeswar group is represented by the shrines of 
Perasnrameswar, Sisireswar and Kapalini (miscalled Baitala 
Deula) at Bhubaneswar which seom to have been built between 
the eighth and the tenth century A.D. Chronologically, the 
Brahmeswar and Lingaraj types overlap, but in the long run the 
Lingaraj type prevailed in Orissa to the exclusion of the former. 
The best specimens of the Lingaraj type were constructed 
between the 10th and I8th century A.D., and include such 
magnificent temples as Lingaraj (with Bhagavati’s ’shrine), 
Basudeva, Yameswar and Megheswar at Bhubaneswar, the temples 
of Jagannath and Markandeswar in Puri town, and the sun- 
temple at Konarak. The Brahmeswar type falls between the 
10th and 12th century A.D. and includes several fine temples 
at Bhubaneswer, such as Brahmeswar, Rajarani, Kedareswar 
end Chitrakarni. 

The most flourishing period of the architectural art of Orissa 
appears to have been between the eighth and the thirteenth 
centuries A.D., beginning with the temple of Parasurimeswar, 
reaching its meridian in the great temple of Lingar&’j, and 
closing in the massive structure of Kondrak. The grandeur of 





© BR. L, Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, vo., 1, p. 24; Fergueson’s Zistory of 
Indian and Eastern drchitectsre, Book Vi, Ch. 11, p. 434 et 2eg.; Prof. Sletcher’s 
History of Architecture, p. 618. 
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the general plan, the elaboration of minute details, the gigantic 
size of the stones and iron beams used, the minute and often 
exquisitely cut carvings in the large number of temples still 
surviving all combine to justify the description of the Orissan 
style of architecture as “one of the most complete and interest- 
ing styles of Indian architecture.”* 


* Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p, 435. 
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Tix first consus of the district was taken in the year 1872, and Growrm 
the result was to show for the district, as now constituted, a fino 
population of 769,779 persons. During the next 10 years the 
population increased Ly no Jess than 15: per cent., being returned 
in 1881 at 888,592 souls, but it is probable that a large part of 
the increase was due to greater accuracy of enumeration. How- 
ever this may be, the growth of population appears to have been 
sustained ; for, notwithstanding repeated outbreaks of cholera and 
small-pox during the ensuing 10 years, the number of inhabitants 
in 1891 waa returned at 941,998, representing an incredse of 6°4 
per cent. The advance was equally marked in the succeeding 
decade in spite of adverse influences. In 3891 the crops suffered 
from insufficient rain at the commencement of the monsoon, 
and the damage was aggravated by a cyclone in the following 
November, which brought on an exceptionally heavy flood. 
Most of the embankments were lieached, the standing crops were 
destroyed, and cholera, dysentery and uther diseases spread 
over the district. The year 1897 was equally disastrous. The 
crops of 4896 wero short everywhere, and this resulted in general 
scarcity, though relief operations were necessary only in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Chilkaé lake and in parts of the Khurd& subdivi- 
sion. The country round the Chilka was again subject to acarcity 
in 1900, when the rainfall was seanty and _ ill-distributed. 
Conditions were, therefore, far from satisfactory during the decade, 
but the opening of the railway benefiled the people; and the 
the census of 1901 showed that the population had risen to 
1,017,284, t.¢., by 7 6 per cent. 

The following summary of the results of the census of 1901 is Consus ot 
quoted from the Bengal Census Report by Mr. E A. Gait :—“ The a 
actual inoreyse brought out by the census is 72,286, or 7-6 per 
cent., but part of this is due to the fact that a great religious 
festival waa in progress at Puri at the time when the census was 
taken, and the immigrant population thus exceeded that of 1891 
by more than 13,000. The number of persons born in the 
adjoining districts who were enumerated in Puri was less than in 
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1891, and the addition to the population due to pilgrims must 
therefore have been greater than the above figures would indicate. 
The number of female emigrants has fallen off, while that of males 
is about the same as it was ten years previously. But for these 
movements of the people the rate of growth would probably have 
been about the same as, or rather léss than, that of the previous 
decade. The Sadar and Pipli thanas show the smallest rate of 
progress, This is due mainly to the fact that the embankment on 
the left bank of the Bhargavi river has been breached so often that 
it was decided in 1895 to leave it unrepaired, and the consequences, 
says the Magistrate, have been fatal to the prosperity of the country 
which this embankment had been designed to protect, and which was 
previously one of the richest and most populous parts of the 
district. The opening of the railway, moreover, has stimulated 
emigration m search of employment. Many of the poorer 
Brahmans who live in these thanas have takeu to the profession of 
pilgrim-conductors, and large numbers were absent at the time of 
the census. Gop thana shows a greater increase than the rest of 
the headquarters subdivision, and it is less developed, and there is 
more room for expansion. The Khurda subdivision is more 
favourably situated than other parts of the district, and its some- 
what more rapid development is therefore only natural.” 

The salient statistics of the census of 1901 are reproduced 
below : — 
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NuMBER OF | 
| Arenin Population Bini Wag 
SUB-DIVISION. cages Population | Per nquare population | 
q ° we 
Towns. Villages, and 7001, 
Port 3,528 1 1,889 (58,048 431 +78 
Khorda ..w. 971 se 1,212 359,236 370 +84 
Fae eg pty  n| UR DOE (RESO CASE Poni RONEN g FN 
Disrricr TOTAL | 2,499 1 3,102 | 1,017,984 407 +78 
——-_— — 


The average density of population, which is only 407 persons 
per square mile, is lower than it would otherwise be owing to the 
inclusion of the area of the Chilkaé lake. Density of popula- 
tion in different parts is very largely determined by the physical 
aspects of the three distinct areas into which the distriof is divided. 
In the maritime tract the pressure of the population, which falls 
in the Puri thana to 254 persons to the square mile, is greatly 
reduced by a belt of saline soil, running along the sea and covered 
by sand, coarse grass or scrub-wood, in which agriculture is almost 
unknuwn. In the submontane strip, a rocky region supporting 
® scanty, semi-Hinduized population, the density is somewhat 
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higher than in the salt tract, but is still comparatively low, 
falling to 287 persons to the square mile in the Banpur thana. 
The alluvial plain lying between these two is highly cultivated 
and is the most thickly inhabited part of the district, the density 
of population being as great as 753 persons to the square mile in 
the Pipli thina, which is watered by the Bhargavi river. 

Taking each thana separately, it will be found that the figures 
showing the density of population are misleading, if physical 
conditions areignored. Thus, the Puri thana includes the Chilka 
and Sar lakes, besides the sandy tract bordering on the sea 
and a large area flooded every rainy season by the Bhiargavi river ; 
the really habitable portion of the thana is as thickly populated 
as other parts of the district. Vipli shows the greatest density, 
owing to this area being free from hills. lakes and unculturable 
wastes. The density of Gop is reduced by the sandy wastes and 
jungles along the sea littoral; and that of Khurdé and Banpur 
by hills and forests, especially in the Mails, a wild tract adjoin- 
ing Nayagarh and Gumsur. 

Apart from the crowds of pilgrims who flock to Puri, and who Migration, 
are only temporary visitors, migration into or out of the district is 
not very active, except across its frontier into contiguous areas, 
On the whole, the volume of emigration is greater then that of 
immigration, A certain number of tha residents of Puri are 
attracted to and seltle in the sparsely inhabited Native States 
along the western boundary of the district, where much arable 
land is still unoccupied. Others go to Caloutta and its neighbour- 
hood to serve as palii-bearers, darudns and labourers; and natives 
of the district are found working as cooks and domestic servants in 
different paris of Bengal. This overflow is, however, mostly 
temporary or periodic. The men generally go for a.short time 
in the slack season when agricultural operations are at a stand- 
still, and return with their savings at the breaking of the monsoon 
in order to cultivate their ancestral holdings. ‘The advent of the 
railway has naturally afforded far greater facilities for communica- 
tion with the outside world than previously existed, and has 
stimulated migration. The number secking employment else- 
where has increased, and, at the same time, natives of the district 
employed. in Bengal return home at much more frequent intervals 
than formerly. 

The only town in the district is Puri, the population of which nie 
in 1901 was 49,334. The number of inhabitants of Puri is? 
however, always an uncertain quantity and varies extremely aa 
pilgrims to the temple of Jaganniéth happen to be numerous or few 
#t the time of the census, ‘Thus, the incrogsa in thp population 
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from 28,794 in 1891 to 49,834 in 1901 was due mainly to the 
presence of an unusually large crowd of pilgrims on account of 
the Govinda Dwadasi festival. These ‘pilgrime were counted 
separately, and were found to number 17,085; and if these be 
deducted, the population of the town falls to 32,259 or unly 12 
per cent. more than in 1891. 

The remainder of the people are clustered together in 3,101 
villages, most of which aré of small size, 52 per cent. of the rural 
population being resident in villages with a population of under 
500, and 42 per cent. in villages with 500 to 2,000 inhabitants. 
The people have hitherto developed no tendency to collect into 
cities and no new centres of industry have sprung up. The Oriya 
appears, in fact, to have an inherent aversion to town life; he will 
not voluntarily leave his hereditary fields; and even when forced 
to betake himself to a town, he strives {o reproduce his village life 
in his new surroundings. 

The following account of the general condition of the psople is 
quoted from Mr. H. McPherson’s Settlement Report (1900). In 
ordinary years the condition of the people is fairly prosparous. 
The opening up of communications has raised prices more than it 
has raised rents, and consequently the agricultural classes are better 
off than befure. {n years, however, of calamity, such as flood or 
drought, the ordinary ryot suffers much, as nothing is laid by for 
future contingencies, and thero is always much waste of money in 
social and religious ceremonies. The majority of the cultivators 
are continually in debt. They always run to borrow from the local 
mahdjan when in need, and the rate of interest is 25 per cent. 
The debt is never paid in full. The average cultivators find it just 
possible to make two ends meet. After setting aside a quantity of 
his grain for seed, paying his rent, and settling his account with 
his mahdjans, he has not more than enough to feed his family. 
The majority of the ryots are simple contented people. ‘hey seek 
the aid of the courts only when they fail to get justice from the 
mukaddams and the village panchdyats. An admirable trait in 
their character is that they are not addicted to liquor, only 
a few among the lower classes using toddy. Tobacco or gundi 
(a preparation of tobacco) is used with pan or betel leaf, and 
also smoked in the form of cigars, locally called piké. Small 
cultivators supplement their ordinary means of livelihood by 
engaging as labourers. 

The cost of ordinary living is not much, as the food consumed 
is of the coarsest and cheapest kind; it consists of rice prepared by 
the oultivator’s own labour from the paddy reserved for heme 
consumptivu, of oil, spices and salt. Fish caught in neighbouring 
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streams or swamps is occasionally added to the fare; of the fish 
caught in the rains part is preserved for future use. The meal is 
ordinarily cooked in the evening and served hot ; the unconsumed 
boiled rise is mixed with water and left over for the next day’s 
meal. ‘This is locally called pukAd/a, and is eaten with greater 
relish when spiced with salt and mixed with vegetables produced 
from the kitchen garden. Meals sare served hot during the day 
time only to old men and children of well-to-do families. 

The dress of an ordinary cultivator is a dholi and a gamchia, Pres. 
For ordinary wear the males have two dhofis of local manufacture 
costing about: Re. 1-4, and two ydamchhas costing about 8 annas, 
and for occasional use at festival time, one dhot: of English manu- 
facture, costing about 12 anuas, and a chadar, costing about 8 
annas; they have besides one sheet for winter use. Well-to-do 
people are now using shirts and coats, and in winter cotton or 
woollen shawls ; some of them have taken to wearing country-made 
shoes; cloth umbrellas are very largely coming into use in place of 
those made of palm leaves. For women two edrixs at Re. 1-8 
each aud two khanduds at 10 annas each are required. Gold and 
silver ornaments are used to a limited extent. Women of the 
mahdjan class, and of the Brahman and Karan castes use these 
ornaments more or less as circumstances permit. Women of the 
cultivating class generally woar brass and 4ansd ornaments. 

The houses are built of mud and timber. Each house ig Houses, 
gonerally divided into two compariments ; one of those is called 
the dandaghura, where the bullocks are kept, and the other is set 
apart for the zanana. Alongside the house there isa verandah, on 
which visitors are received. Tha dwelling-house of an ordinary 
cultivator costs very little. Bamboo groves are found in almost 
all bari lands. The string used is made of coconut fbre. The 
thatching straw and labour are their own. The houses of the 
village padhans and mukaddams are usually the best in the village. 
Brass and kins utensils are much used. We now find in the 
house of almost every cultivator a brass vessel (yard) for carrying 
water, a brass or Kansdé jug (dhdlu), a brass or kansd plate (thal), 
and a few brass and sansa cups (gina), 

There is nothing peculiar to note about marriage customs, Merriage. 
exeept that child marriage prevails among the Brahmans only, 
who are liable to excommunication if a daughter attains puberty 
before marriage, The consummation of marriage before 
girl reaches the age of puberty is, however, strictly forbidden. 
Among other oastes, marriages generally take place after 
the girls are of age. Widow mazriage is permitted except among 
Br&hmens, Karans, Baniy’s and some respectable ‘Khandaits, 
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The common practice is fur the young widow to marry her 
husband’s younger brother: and when she cannot get him, she 
marries out of the family. Ghajia is the narae of a peculiar 
marriage custom obtaining in Kotdesh. According to this 
custom, a man obtains his wife by working for her. When a 
man is too poor to pay his marriage expenses, they are met by the 
parents of the girl, on condition that the man will remain and 
work for them in the fields till the amount has been made up. 

The most important festivals observed by tie people are the 
Doljatra, Chandanjatra, Rathjatra, and Rasjatia, in which all 
join. During these festivals the idols are brought in procession 
with music; and dancing village boys (known as gofipo) and 
young men are regularly taught and rehearsed in some central 
place, large mango topes near the river side being generally 
selected. The meeting of the idols is called melana, In these 
jatras primitive and rustic theatrica! entertainments are also 

iven. 

: Every village has its Bhigabataghara, i.e., a place where sacred 
books are deposited and read at night, and also its Gram Thaku- 
rini. For the maintenance of the former the villagers contribute. 
If any stranger puts upin the Bhagabataghara, he receives 
hospNality from the villagers, even if he is not known to any one 
of them. The Grim Thakurani, who is supposed to be 
continually moving ebout the village, generally resides under a 
large fig or pipal tree. She is believed {o cure sickness among 
children, and to be specially active during outbreaks of cholera 
and small-pox, when special offerings are made to her, 

“The above,” M:. McPherson writes, ‘is a description of the 
condition of the ordinary cultivating ryot in one of the more 
prosperous parganas of the district. In great part, it is applicable 
to the agricultural community of the whole district. In 
protected parganas, like Kotrahang, Paschimaduai, and in the, 
greater part of Rahang, Lembai, Antarodh and Banchis, where 
the ryot is comparatively free from the dangers of flood and 
drought, his normal condition, if not prosperous, is at least marked 
by sufficiency and content, and not by pinching poverty. This is 
not the case, however, in paryanas exposed to heavy flood like 
Chaubiskud and Sirai, where plenty and starvation alternate, 
A bumper crop is reaped once every three or four years, but the 
lean years that follow a good harvest -more than swallow up the 
ryot’s savings. His savings are at the best of times but slender, 
for where the crop is uncertain, there is deep indebtedness 
to the zamindars and mahdjans and a high rate of interest. The 
part clearazive of his debts leayes the ryot little balance from the 
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bumper harvest to store against the day of need. The evils of 
the ryot’s lot are still further aggravated in tracts which, like 
Pirbaduai, Oldhar and Sirai, are subject to disastrous flood year 
after year without interruption. There continuous scarcity is 
the order of the day and spocial disaster spells famine. 

“The smaller cultivators, even in ordinary years, have to 
eke out the profits of cultivation by service as day labourers in 
other parts of the district or by temporary migration to Cuttack 
and Puri. The stock of grain for home consumption is usually 
exhausted long before the new harvest is on the ground, and it, is 
& common thing {o see men, women and children collecting roots 
and leaves from the nearest’ scrub-jungle or the green scum of 
sdg: from the surface of tanks. So much is necessary to keep 
body and soul together. My spectacles may be coloured by what 
I saw in the famine year, but to me it certainly does appear true 
that to a cultivating ryot of the Puri district protection from 
flood is a question of life and death, and beside it differences 
of soil and differences of assessment are the merest trifles.” 

To the above account it may be added that the condition of 
the tenants in the Khurdi estato is said to be better than in any 
other part of Orissa. This is ascribed to tho following causes :-—~ 
the fertility of the soil; the facilities for grazing cattle; the 
supply of fuel und bnilding materials at a nominal cost ; the low 
assessment of the land; the fixity of the demand; the absence 
of illegal and uncertain taxation ; the fixity of tenure ; the right 
of free transfer; the grant of remissions of rent in had years ; 
the improvements made hy Government with respect to water- 
supply and communications; the admirable administration of 
the estate. “All these causes,” writes the Settlement Officer, 
“combine to render the condition of the Khurda tenants far 
better than can possibly be expected to exist elsewhere.” Lon 

The Oriya has long had an unenviable reputation as a weak, Caanao- 
effeminate and stupid creature. Early writers generally condemn bhi ak 
the Oriyas. It is said that they “prefer dirt and scarcity ofris, 
food with idleness to cleanliness and plenty with hard labour;” 
and that “industry and enterprise are as foreign to them as 
epium eating and noon-day sleep to the English husbandmen.” 
This unfavourable estimation of their character was forcibly 
expressed by Stirling nesrly a century ago:—“The Oorias 
as a nation are justly described by Abul Fazl to be very 
effeminate, that is they are extremely deficient in manly spirit, 
their figures are slight and delicate, and the costume of the 
males has little to distinguish it from that of the females, except 
the different manner of wearing the cloth fastened about the 
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loins. They are moreover equally ignorant and stupid. Orisae 
might be termed the Bosotie of India, with reference to the intel- 
lectual dullness of its inhabitants, as compared with the people 
of any other province. A striking proof of the estimation in 
which their capacity has been ever held is the fact that, in all 
ages and under all Governments since the downfall of the Orissan 
monarchy, the principal official employments throughout the 
province have been engrossed by foreigners—by Bengalis north 
and Telingas south of the Chilka lake—owing, I really believe, in 
a great measure to the difficulty of selecting from its indigenous 
population, persons properly qualified for trusts of difficulty and 
importance. The mass of the people are little prone to the 
commission of crimes of a daring and heinous character, as might 
be inferred from the feminine spirit above ascribed to them; but 
they are well versed in all the arts of low cunning, dissimulation 
and subterfuge, and the love of intrigue forms a prominent feature 
in their character, however clumsy many of their attempts to 
mislead or circumvent. In justice, however, to the bulk of the 
agricultural population, it must be said that the rycts aro 
extremely industrious, though they work with little spirit or 
intelligence, aud altogether the Oorias of the plains, whatever 
their faults, are certainly the most mild, quiet, inoffensive, and 
easily managed people in the Company’s provinces. They furnish 
too a valuable class of servants in whom the virtues of fidelity 
and honesty (according to their own conception of those qualities) 
are conspicuous.” 

Experience has proved that the character of the people given by 
Stirling was written in ignorance of the Oriya character ; he was 
too honest to misrepresent, too just to be prejudiced against them, 
but coming in contact only with those who, under excited passions, 
were engaged in law-suits, he did not know the people. It is true 
that they are ignorant, superstitious and priest-ridden, and have 
less natural acuteness than the Bengalis. But they are not so 
prone to litigiousness or so ready to impose, and they evince more 
gratitude for kindness. They have proved themselves to possess 
aptitude for public business and honesty in offices of respon- 
sibility; while Oriya bearers are faithful and trustworthy, wher 
properly treated, and will follow a kind master to all parts of 
India. It is true that the labouring classes and the lower castes 
of cultivators are somewhat dull-witted, but it is doubtful if the 
Bihari peasant ie mentally the superior of the Oriya. Among 
the educated classes the Brahmans are somewhat bigoted, but 
the Sasaui Brahmans are of a refined and intellectual type; 
and the ‘writer oaste of Karans, or as they are called locally 
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the Mahintis, have as high a reputation for acuteness as the 
Kayasths of Bihar. The old reproach of unfitness for Govern- 
ment employment can no longer be levelled against them. The 
purely foreign element has almost disappeared from among the 
ministerial establishment; and even the domiciled Bengali who 
has adopted the country as his own is said to be losing ground 
before the progressing native of Orissa. 

Generally speaking, the people are kindly and good humoured, 
easily controlled and remarkably law-abiding; they are given 
only to committing petty crimes, and in many ways recall the 
old idea of the mild Hindu. Outside Orissa they have a reputation 
for good work as domestic servants, carpenters, chaprasis and 
eoolies; and their readiness to migrate and find employment in 
different kinds of labour requiring physical rather than mental 
capacity is noticeable. Even the literate classes, however, still 
show a want of enterprise, a slowness, and a conservatism which 
are in marked contrast to the versatility of their Bengali cousins ; 
and an inborn love of ease and dislike of hard work appears 
to permeate all classes, 

In justice, however, to the OUriyas it should be remembered 
that they have long been a conquered nation, and that from the 
middle of {he 16th century they were continually oppressed, 
first by tho Afghans, thon by the Mughals, and lastly by the 
Marathas, ‘“ whose administration,” writes Stirling, “ was fatal 
to the welfare of the people and the prosperity of the country, 
and exhibits a picture of misrule, anarchy, weakness, rapacily and 
violence combined, which makes one wonder how socicty can 
have kept together under so calamitous a tyranny.” It would 
have been strange, if the Oriya character had not been, affected 
by such tyranny, which discouraged thrift, promoted improvi- 
dence, and tended to make the people feeble and timid. 

There has also been another influence at work which helps to 
account for their want of spirit and enterprise. From time 
immemorial they have been 7 priest-ridden race, kept in subjection 
by the Brahmans and Gurus, and subject to all the influences 
of religious superstition and caste prejudice. Until half « 
ventury ago, the Brahmans and Karans held the monopoly of 
education and kepi it strictly in their own hands. The efforts of 
Government to diffuse education met with great opposition. The 
schools were looked 1pon as infidel inventions; and even as late 
as 1860, 2 learned Oriya, on being appointed to the orthodox post 
of Sanskrit teacher in the Puri school, was exciuded for a year or 
two from the Brahmanical orders, and stormy discusetons took 
place as to whether he should not be formally expelled’ from his 
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easte. Not only had the Brahman and Karan the monopoly 
of education, but no one outside the priestly caste might plant 
even a coconut tree. These profitable trees were only planted 
by non-Brahmanical hands after the advent of the missionaries, 
and the native Christian who had been the first to break the 
immemorial custom was regarded for many years as a man lying 
under the wrath of the gods.* 

A third important factor in the developmer of the national 
character has been the liability of Orissa to physical calamities. 
This has been largely instrumental in promoting thriftlessness and 
idleness. The ruin of crops and houses hy cyclones, the loss of 
life and destruction of prorerty caused by storm-waves, the drought 
following short rainfall and the floods which are due to its excess, 
all these are calamities, the very prospect of which induces 
improvidence, while their occurrence results in indebtedness and 
poverty. In these circumstances, it is perhaps not surprising that 
the ryot, whom the inclemency of the seasons may deprive of half 
his produce in any vear, should exhibit an oriental fataiism and 
show little desire for progress, 


Lanevscs. Oriya is the mother tongue of the great majority of the people, 
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but a few other languages are also in use. Muhammadans speak 
a kind of ungrammatical Urdii among themselves; some of the 
mahants from Bihar and immigrants from Northern India talk 
Hindi; Bengalis talk their own language, at least among them- 
selves, and so do the Telugu boatmen and fishermen from the 
Madras Presidency. 

With these exceptions, the language of the district is Oriya,t or 
as it is sometimes called Odri or Utkali, t.¢., the language of Odra 
or Utkal, both of which are ancient names for the country now 
called Orissa. Oriya, with Bengali, Bihari and Assamese, forms 
one of the four speeches which together make up the eastern group 
of the Indo-Aryan languages, Its grammatical construction closely 
resombles that of Bengali, but it has one great advantage over 
Bengali in the fact that, as a rule, it is pronounced as it is spelt, 
There are few of those slurred consonants and broken vowels which 
make Bengali so difficult to the foreigner. ach letter in each 
word is clearly sounded, and it has been well described as “coms 
prehensive and poetical, with a pleasant sounding and musical 
intonation, and by no means difficult to acquire and master.” 
The Oriya verbal system is at once simple and complete. It has 
a long array of tenses, but the whole is so logically arranged, and 
© Orissa, by Sir W. W. Hunter, vol. ii, pp.189—-141.. 


+ This account of the Oriya lenguage has been condensed from Dr. Grierson's 
Linguistic Stirvey of India, vol. v. 
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built on so regular a model, that its principles are easily impressed 
upon the memory. It is particularly noticeable for tho very 
complete set of verbal nouns, present, past, and future. When an 
Oriya wishes to express the idea embodied in what in Latin would 
be called the infinitive, he simply takes the appropriate verbal 
noun, and declines it in the case which the meaning requires. As 
every infinitive must be somo oblique case of a verbal noun, it 
follows that Oriya grammar does not know the so-called infinitive 
mood at all. In this respect Oriya is in an older stuge of gram- 
matical development than even classical Sanskrit, and, among 
Indo-Aryan languages, can only be compared with the ancient 
Sanskrit spoken in tho Vedic times. 

The archaic character, both of form and vocabulary, runs 
through the whole language, and is no doubt accounted for by 
geographical position. Orissa has ever been an isolated country 
bounded on the east by the occan, and on the west by the hilly 
tracts inhabited by wild aboriginal tribes, On the south the 
language is Dravidian and belongs to an altogether different 
family, while, on the north, it has seldom had political ties with 
Bengal. On the other hand, the Oriyas have been a conquered 
nation. For eight centuries Orissa was subject to the kings of 
Telingana, and, in modern times, it was for fifty’ years under the 
sway of the Bhonslas of Nagpur, both of whom left deep 
impressions of their :ule upon the country. On the language 
they imposed a number of Telugu and of Marathi words and 
idioms, which still survive. These are, so far as we know, the 
only foreign elements which have intruded themselves into 
Oriya, except the small vocabulary of English court terms and 
afew other English expressions, which English domination and 
education have brought into vogue. 

Oriya is remarkably free from dialectic variation. The woell- 
known saying, which is true all over the north of India, that the 
language changes every 1) kos, does not holdin Orissa, In Orissa 
proper, #.c., in what is known as the Mughalbandi, which consists 
of Cuttack, Puri and the southern half of Balasore, the language 
is one aud the same. ‘Three localities,” writes Dr. Grierson, 
“each claim to be the place where Oriya is spoken in its greatest 
purity, vis., Cuttack, Khurda in Puri, and Gumsur in the north 
of Ganjam. Probably Khurda has the greatest claim to being 
considered the well of Oriya undefiled.” 

Oriya is encumbered with the drawback of an excessively w,itten 
awkward and cumbrous written character. This character is, in character. 
its basia, the same as Devanagari, but is written by the looal scribes 
with a stylus on a talipot palm-leaf. These soratch¢s are, in 
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themselves, legible, but in order to make them more plain, ink is 
rubbed over the surface of leaf and fills up the furrows which form 
the letters. The palm-leaf is excessively fragile, and any scratch 
in the direction of the grain tends to make it split. Asa line of 
writing on the long, narrow leaf is necessarily in the direction of 
the grain, this peculiarity prohibits the use of the straight top line, 
or matra, which is a distinguishing characteristic of the Devani- 
geri character. For this the Orissa scribe is compelled to sub- 
stitute a series of curves, which almost surround each letter. It 
requires romarkably good eyes to read an Oriya printed book, for 
the exigencies of the printing press compel the type to be small, 
and the greater part of each letter isthis curve, which is the same 
in nearly all, while the real soul of the character, by which one 
is distinguished from another, is hidden in the centre, and is so 
minute, that it is often difficult to see. At first glance, an Oriy& 
book seoms to be all curves, and it takes a second look to notice 
that there is something inside each. 

Oriya literaturo* is of comparatively recent growth, ncne of 
the existing works, so far as can be asvortained, going back 
beyond the 16th contury A.D. It consists exclusively of verse, and 
as is natural with a conservative people like the Oriyas, the oarliest 
works extant are’ religious, viz, a few songs and certain para- 
phrases of the Sanskrit Puranas and epics. No work isso much 
venerated asthe Bkagalata of Jagannatha Dasa; and next in 
estimation come the Ramdyana of Balarama Dasa, the Bharata 
of Sarolé Dasa and the Hariransa of Achyutananda Dasa, All 
these were composed in the first half of the 16th century A.D., 
to which period may probably be referred popular songs like the 
Kesabahoili or euckoo-song about Krishna. Tyofane literature 
appeared later, and at first dealt only with mythological stories. 
Among the oldest of these is the poem Rasa-hallo/a by Dinakrishna 
Dasa. This poem describes the early career of Krishna, and is a 
favourite with the Oriyas; its versification is peculiar in making 
every line begin with the same letter ka. 

The most famous of the Oriya poots is Upendra Bhanja, who 
flourished in the beginning of the 18th century. One of the royal 
family of Gumeur, a petty hill State in the north-west of Ganjam, 
he was driven to take refuge in Orissa in the course of a civil war, 
and there devoted his life to Oriya literature, Of his voluminous 
compositions, forty-two are at present known, the bulk of them 
consisting of poems with love stories as their theme. He was 


apparently the first ) Oriya poet to free himself from the trammels 








* I am indebted to Babu’ Monmoban Chakravartj, M.A., B.L,, M.B.AH., » Assistant 
Superintendent, Gazetteer Rayision, Bengal, for this svoount of Oriya literatare,’ 
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of exclusively religious and mythological influences. His poems 
labour under the defects of obscenity and unintelligibility, but 
have a fluent and graceful versification, and display a mastery 
over Sanskrit vocabulary and the rules of composition. His only 
rival in the latter respect is Abhimanyu Samantasinghar (who 
died in 1806), the author of the Brdaydha-Chintamani, which 
explains in lucid lines the abstruse doctrines of Vaishnavite Bhakti 
and Prema. During the British period Oriyé poetry has shown 
no progress. It is represented by a few doggerel compositions 
and some small pieces of verse, among which a collection of short 
poems by Rai Radha Nath Rai Bahadur, late Inspector of 
Schools, Orison, deserves notice. Vrose is, however, boing carefully 
studied and has a prowising future. 

The bulk of the population of the district consists of Oriya Diryzn. 
castes, but many little colonies from other parts of India have **7 | 
settled in the district. Among the official and landed classes , 
there is a fair sprinkling of Bengalis, who long monopolized 
almost all the offices of trust in the administration and 
purchased many valuable estates. Some of the richest Bengali 
landholders are absentees, living in Calcutta, and seldom or 
never visiting their estates, but many among the official 
classes and smaller proprietors have gradually settled down in tho 
district, and consider themselves naturalized in it. A small 
number of Telugus have como from the south, and established 
themselves along the coast and on the shores of the Chilka. 
Among these may be mentioned the Kumutis from the adjoining 
district of Ganjam, who mostly res.de in Puri town, and live 
by wholesale and retail trade, and the Nuliyis from the 
same district, who have practically the monopoly of deep-sea 
fishing 2 

A few immigrants from Bihar and the United Provinces 
have also settled in the district ; while the trading classes contain 
families who have come from Bhojpur, Bundelkhand, and other 
parts of North-Western India. ‘The Marwaris havo also effected 
settlements ; they are the leading cloth merchants, and buy up 
the surplus crops of the year fur exportation. A very fow 
Marathis survive from the time when the country was in the 
hands of their race. They live chiefly by trade, or enjoy little 
grants of land. 

A large proportion of the population still consists of abori- Aboriginal 
ginal races or semi-Hinduized castes, such as Bauris, who number "sce. 
84,188, Sahara (18,095), Pans (7,064), Savars (3,260) and 
Khonds (2,560). They support themselves by the sale of wood 
and other jungle produve, or by working ss labourers ror Oriyé 
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landlords. In the latter case their services are remunerated by 
wages paid in kind or by permission to cultivate a portion of 
the farm on a kind of metayer system, provided that they 
perform all the heavy field work on their master’s holding. 
Every village in Khurda where these aborigines dwell has its 
Bauri or Savar quarter. They are the Gibeonites of Orissa, of 
whom Sir John Edgar, formerly Chief Secretary to the Bengal 
Government, has given the following account — 

“During my stay in Orissa, I was startled to find these people 
described as Pariahs, this term being clearly used as the equiva- 
lent of Paharia or hillman. I had never before heard such a use 
of the word Variah, and it is undoubtedly szreconcilable both 
with the received etymology and supposed history of the word. 
Still, in its application to the aborigines of Orissa, it indicates 
accurately their origin and position They are evidently the 
descendants of the forest races by whom the uplands of Orissa 
were inhabited before the Aryan conquest. Their anvestors, 
hemmed in on all sides by the advancing immigrants, either took 
refuge in the thon inaccessible hills of the interior, or remained as 
landless serfs in the tracts once held by them, helpiag their 
conquerors to work in the fields, or being employed by them in 
weaving and other handicrafts or in menial work. Even these 
serfs, however, so long as the forests remained uncleared, were 
not deprived by their conquerors of the use of them. They 
were able to catch game, to collect the various edible roots and 
fruits, which form so important a part of a hitlman’s food, to 
cut timber for their own use o1 for sale, to collect materials for 
basket work, and to make use of the forest in a thousand other 
ways. Besides this, the aboriginal people were in the habit cf, 
utilizing the uplands not suited to the plough cultivation of 
the Hindus for their hoe cultivation, which is locally known 
as foild, mainly carried on upon newly cleared portions of 
sorub-jungle and yielding abundant crops of early rice, oil-seeds 
and cotton. 


“Of late years, however, the enornous extension of cultivation 
which has followed on the security of our rule has constantly 
lessened the area of forest and waste land, which in former days: 
had been looked upon as only fit for toda oultivation, but has 
now been brought under the plough. Again, economic changes, 
like the substitution of foreign-made cotton goods for the 
produce of the native looms, have tended to deprive the aborigines 
of some of their occupations, At the same time, it must be said 
that their wretched condition is aggravated by the hostility, or 
at least want of sympathy, of the Hindu population of Orissa, 
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which contributes much to keep the Pariahs in their present state 
of degradation. A striking illustration of this is afforded by 
their exclusion from the great temple of Puri. Hindu tradition 
declares that Jagannath was originally a god of the aboriginal 
Savars, and that he was transferred to the Hindus by the 
stratagem of a Brahman, Anyhow, he is emphatically the god of 
the poor, and the distinctive feature of his worship is the levelling 
of all differences of rank and caste in his temple. But he is the 
god of the Hindu poor only, and no aboriginal caste is allowed 
to enter his temple, not even the Savars, whose god he is acknow- 
ledged to have Leen originally.” 

According to the census of 1901 Hindus number 998,918 or Hau " 
982 per cent. of the population, and Muhammadans 17,285 or 1°7 oy isttane. 
per cent., while thero are 1,078 Christians. Of the latter 913 
are natives, including 809 converts of the Baptist Mission, which 
has stations at Puri, Pipli, Khurda, Minchinpatua, Banamalipur, 
Belepara and Banpur. 

The Baptist Mission was established at Puri, more than 80 
years ago owing largely to the efforts of Dr. Claudius Buchanan, 
Vice-Provost of the College of Fort William, who visited the 
town in 1806, and there witnessed the great Car Vestival. A 
zealous Christian, he strongly advocated the establishment of some 
Christian institution near the temple, and the result was that in 
1822 Cuttack became a contre of missionary labour with an out- 
station at Puri. The first Baptist missionary at Puri was the 
Revd. William Bampton, who arrivod from England in 1822, 
died after 9 years service in Orissa, and was buried in the small 
cemetery at Puri. The first Oriya convert was a Brabman, who 
was baptized in 1828. 

The Muhammadans, once a dominant race in Orissa, are now ee 

an insignificant minority, said to be generally poor, proud and" 
discontented. They include a few descendants of Afghan families 
from Northern India, but, as a rule, they are descendants of the 
common soldiery, camp-followers, and low caste Hindu converts. 
The latter, however, are not numerous, for the Muhammadan 
religion has never made any progress among the native population. 
The Muhammadan conquest was not only late chronologically, 
but failed to attain the same permanence and completeness 
as it did in Bengal. There was no effective colonization, 
and Islam could make few converts in this stronghold of 
Hinduism. 

The elasticity of Hinduism is very clearly marked in Puri, Hindus 
At one end of the scale is the Oriya Brabman, | with his 
scrupulous observances about Semone) purity ; at the other are 
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semi-Hinduized aboriginals, who still cling, in part at toast, 
tothe Animistic cult of their forefathers. As the stream of 
Aryan invasion passed over Orissa, it swept these aboriginal 
tribes into the hills, where they remained isvlated and 
untouched by Aryan influences. In course of time, some of 
them migrated into the plains, and, by a process of assimilation, 
became gradually Hinduized, hanging loosely on the skirts of 
the main body of the Hindus and retaining several of their 
primitive customs. 

The process has been well described by Mr. N. K. Bose, c.8., 
formerly Collector of Puri, in an article on The Hindus of Purt 
and Their Religion, published in the Calcutta heview, July 1891. 
“The Khonds of the hills are a purely aboriginal race with a 
religion aud polity of their own; but those who have migrated 
intothe plains, have gradually adepted a settled life, copying 
Hindu rites and becoming fused in the general Hindu community. 
Mr. W. Taylor, who was Subdivistonal Magistrate of the Khurda 
subdivision for more than 15 years, and who knew the people well, 
thus describes them:—‘ The Khonds, or Santias, are aboriginal 
tribes, but those inhabiting the Banpur Mals have no connection 
with the Khonds and Santias of Gumsur and Baud. They aro, in 
fact, completely Hlinduized. They venerate the cow and observe 
all Hindu festivals, and look upon themselves as Hindus of good 
caste. . . . The orthodox Hindus of Khurda look upon the 
semi-civilized Khonds as of fairly good caste and will put up in 
thoir villages, or lodge in the house of a Khond, although they 
would consider themselves polluted by doing such things in the 
villages of Savars, Bauris and other aboriginal races of Khurda.’ 

“Hinduism in Orissa holds out to all an ascending scale of 
ceremoniel purity. The backward aboriginal tribes outside the 
pale of Hinduism, like the Khonds, set up a Hindu god, get a 
Hindu priest to minister to them, adopt some vt the customs 
of the pure Hindus, and thus become, in time, recognized as 
low class Hindus. The more energetic, again, of low castes 
within the pale of Hinduism like the Chasi Od, gradually raise 
themselves to higher standards of ceremonial purity, and the 
more wealthy members among them even raise themselves to 
membership of some higher castes. Not only does Hinduism 
in Orissa, even at the present time, absorb the less civilized 
tribes outside its pale, but there is also a process of evolu- 
tion in active operation among the recognized Hindu castes 
theraselves.”” 

The above account of the gradual absorption into Hinduism 
of such primitive aboriginal races as the Khonds has recently been 
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confirmed by Mr. J. H. Taylor in his report on the Khurda eettle- 
ment (1899). “Mr. W. C. Taylor,” he writes, “ pointed out 
that the aboriginal races were wild and barbarous more by reputa- 
tion than in fart. J can confirm this from my personal experi- 
ence. Only persons with an intimate knowledge of the Oriya 
races and dialects can distinguish the Khond from the ordinary 
Oriya chasa by his speech. I also found that they had lost all 
knowledge of their own Khond language, and could not 
understand simple questions in that tongue, such as “ What is 
your name?’ “ Whore is your home?”. The majority arc in 
appearance like respectable Oriya tenants, only the very poor 
appearing in scanty rege, and their religion and customs differ 
little from those of the dwellers of the plains. 


Vaishnavism is predominant among the people, and the causes Vaishnav- 
of this predominance are not far to seck. Tho existence of the im. 


temple of Jagannath, who is regarded as theincarnation of Vishnu, 
has exerted a powerful influence on the popular faith; and besides 
this, the famous reformer Chaitanya passed an important part of 
his life in these parts, and made a lasting impression upon the 
popular mind by the purity of his life and teachings. Vaishnavism 
is still struggling to divert the popular mind from the number 
of animistic accretions by which the religion of the lowest 
classes is encumbered; and it is Vaishnavism which mainly 
distinguishes the semi-Hinduived aborigines in the plains from 
their animistic brethren in the hills, though its adoption is often 
merely nominal and its high ethical principles do sot shape the 
moral conduct of the people. A fuller account of Vaishnavism 
will be found in the next chapter. 


The religion of the lowest classes still exhibits very clearly the Some 


blending of Hinduism with Animism, a process of assimilation 
which is illustrated by the legend of Jagannath.* Here 
we find the aboriginal people worshipping a blue stone in 
the depths of the jungle, until the deity grows tired of the 
jungle offerings of the primitive people and longs for the cooked 
food of the more civilized Aryan race. When the Aryan element 
at length comes on the ecene, the rude blue stone disappears and 
gives place toa carved image. At the present time the twofold 
worship co-exists throughout Oriss1. The common people have 
their shepeless stone or block before which they make their simple 
offerings in the open air; while side by side with it is a temple 
to one of the Aryan gods with its carved image and elaborate 
rites. Every village pays homage to the Grim Devati or 


© Bes Chapter IV and Sir W. W. Hunter’s Orie, vol. i, pp. 88-05, 
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Thakurani, as these stones and socks are called, and reverence her 
as the tutelary goddess of their small community.* 

The goddess is commonly represented by a pieca of shapeless 
stone, smeared with vermilion and surrounded by several smaller 
pieces of stone, also vermilion-daubed and shapeless, which 
represent her children. Carved images are sometimes, though 
rarely, met with, and occasionally the trunk of some tree supposed 
to possess supernatural properties is smeared with vermilion and 
worshipped as the village goddess. Besides the generic name 
Grim Devati, each goddess has a separate specific name, which is 
commonly one of the thousand names of the goddess Kali. The 
general idea seems to be that she is like a mischievous old witch ; 
and carthen-ware figures of horses, elephants and other animals 
are placed befuie her by the superstitious rustics, as it is believed 
that she wanders about at night. 

Yhe most noticeable feature of the Gram Devati worship is the 
non-priestly caste of the men who conduct it, the Bhandari, Mali or 
Raul, or Dhoba being usually the priest. They hold small rent-free 
grants called “‘mafi Gram Devati,” tr., lands which were left 
unassussed for her worship at the time of the first regular settle- 
ment ; and they also receive daily doles from the rich men of the 
village and weekly doles from the poorer peasants. The latter are 
given ou ‘Thursday, commonly regarded as Lakshmi day, or the 
day of the goddess of fortune, which is considered a specially 
auspicious day for the regular pija of the Grim Devati. The first 
essential in this worship is a bath, which keeps the Thakurini 
cool and well disposed towards the village. The bath includes 
smearing with ghz and turmeric ; when it is completed, vermilion 
paint is put on, and after the toilet is over, a light oblation (bhoga) 
of fruit‘and sweotmeats is offered. The daily worship, including 
both bath and Usoga, costs about an anna; and if this small 
daily expenditure cannot be met, the priest contents himself 
by pouring a little water over the goddess, though sometimes even 
this inexpensive offering is dispensed with. The worship of 
the Grim Devati is conducted with great pomp and ceremony 
on the Mahastami or second day of the Durga puja; and apecial 
offerings of sweetmeats and fruit ere made on all festive occasions. 

The Thahurani, who is supposed to possess more powers for 
doing or averting mischief than for doing positive good, receives 
special attention on the outbreak of any epidemic disease. Within 
her own village she is believed not to commit any mischief ; and 

* For a fuller account see Note on the Grim Devati or Tatelary Village ‘Deity 
of Orisss,,by Babu Jamini Mohan Dis, J.A.8,B, Vol. LXXII, Part 1X1, No, 3, 
3908, 
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epidemics are supposed to be the work of neighbouring goddesses, 
whom the tutelary village goddess expels by persuasion or superior 
force, if she is duly propitiated. The occurrence of a single case 
of cholera or small-pox in the village is the signal for “ Thakurani 
Marjani” or washing of the Thakurani. The villagers 
immediately raise the necessary funds by subscription, and 
propitiate the gaddess by a cooling bath and refreshing offerings, 
the ceremony being repeated, if the epidemio does not cease. 

The people have a peculiar means of knowing the wishes and 
decrees of the goddess. In almost every village there is a male 
or female medium, called TKalasi, through whom the goddess 
communicates with the people. The presentation of a betel-nut 
is the token of engaging the Kalasi, whose services are specially in 
demand on the occasion of an outbresk of cholera or small-pox. 
Before the time appointed for the Marjana, he takes a purifying 
bath, puts on a new cloth, and paints his forehead with vermilion. 
Then holding two canes in his hands, he appears before the Gram 
Devati, and with dishevelled hair swings his body to and fro. 
After a time he begins to tremble, and in the course of his 
confused mutterings gives out some secrets of the village to win 
the confidence of the people. He then predicts evil to some 
and good to others, prescribing at the same time the remedies 
required, which take the shapo cf offerings to the goddess and 
special favours to himself. While going through these antics, 
the Kialasi is sometimes offered a fowl, the Llond of which he 
drinks after pulling off the head. 

Certain village goddesses aro regarded as “ Parama Vaishnavis”’ 
or devoted followers of Vishnu, and animal sacrifices are 
not allowed before them. Probably owing to the spread of 
Vishnavism, such sacrifices are only made sparingly before the 
other goddesses; but in the Mahistami paja and other special 
pujas offered in fulfilment of vows, animals are generally 
sacrificed. Fowls are also let loose before some of the goddesses 
by the upper classes of Hindus, and are killed and eaten by the 
lower classes. 

It seems hardly open to question that this worship of the 
, malevolent spirit, through the medium of shapeless stones, is an 
offshoot of the fetishism of the aborigines. It still includes, 
though to a restricted extent, the sacrifice of animals, which is 
one of the most characteristic features of aboriginal worship ; 
and the offering of fowls, which are so rigorously excluded from 
the houses of the upper classes of Hindus, can hardly be said to 
be anything else than an aboriginal practice. The restriction of 
the priestly function to the Sadra castes is another link jn the chain 
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of circumstances which indicate the aboriginal origin of this form 
of worship. While the Brahaman stood aloof, the mass of the 
people, leavened in their lower strata by the aborigines, adopted 
the faith which, by its easy explanation of the origin of evil, 
appealed most strongly to their simple minds. The Brahman 
could not, however, long stand against the popular ourrent which 
thus set.in, and he eventually invented more refined forms of 
worshipping the same malevolent spirit.* 

Orissa has a complete caste system of its own, differing in 
many respects from that of Bengal. The Brahman, as usual, heads 
the list, and the next group consists of castes of twice-born rank, 
of whom the Karans and Khandaits are most numerous in Puri. 
Then come the clean Stidra castes, from whose hands Brahmans 
will take water and paki: food, iv., food cooked with ghi as 
opposed to kachhi or ordinary cooked food. These castes are 
grouped in two subdivisions with reference to the degree of purity 
of the traditional caste occupation. The first subdivision includes 
the Chasis, the most numerous caste of Puri, and the Malis, 
Rajis and Sudhas; in the second subdivision the castes moat 
strongly represented in this district are the Gauras and Gurias. 
The fourth group consists of unclean Sitdras whose touch does not 
defile, but who may draw water only from masonry wells in metal 
vessels, and are not jalacharaniya, i.e., the highest castes will not 
take water from their hands. The most numerous castes in this 
group are Tantis, Golas, Thorias, Kansaris and Kachras. The 
fifth group consists of castes whose touch defiles, among whom the 
most prominent are Telis, Kewats and Kumhars. Next come 
castes who cat fowls and drink spirits, but who abstain from beef, 
There are three well-defined sub-groups: the first are served by 
the Dhoba and have the Jyotish as their priest; the second are not 
served by the Dhoba and have no priest of any kind: and the 
third, though comparable to the second in other respects, rank 
lower, mainly on account of the freedom of their women. 
This first sub-group includes Siyals and Chamiars; the second 
Dhobas, Bauris, Khatiis and Nuliyaés; and the third Alir 
Gauras, Kelas and Kandris. The last group consists of the very 
lowest castes and includes in this district Doms, Pins and Haris,t+ 

““ Nowhere else,” writes Sir W. W. Hunter, “do the ancient 
easte rules exercise such an influence. Thus, men following 
precisely the same occupation are sometimes separated by so vast 
& social al gulf, that the slightest bodily contact with each other 
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~~ @ Note on the Gram Devati or Tutelary Village Deity of Orissa, by Baba 
Fimini Mobor, Das, J.A.8.B., Vol. LXX1, Part [1], No. 2, 1903. 
+ The above classification i is taken from the Bengal Census Report of 1004. 
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brings pollution ; and the higher cannot touch any article that 
the lower has handled, until it undergoes purification by being put 
down vpon mother earth. I once had a party of palanquin 
bearers in Orissa consisting of different castes. Not only was it 
impossible for two castes to join in carrying me; but each time 
that the different castes relieved each other, they had to place the 
palanquin on the road before the new relay would touch it. 
The higher sort loathed the lower; and Leneath these latter 
there is a third class, who hold the same degraded position 
to the intermediate sort as the intermediate ones do to the upper. 
To this day, when a professional astrologer enters a dwelling, 
the mats are all taken xp to avoid the pollution of his touch.” 

Another striking instance of the strength of caste prejudice 
is the existence of a caste called Chhatrakhia, which is made 
up of the people who lost their caste in 1866 for eating in 
relief-kitchons (chhatra), The caste is divided into an upper and 
a lower sub-caste—the former comprising Brahmans, Kurans and 
Khandaits, the latter consisting of caves ranking below them 
in the social scale. Members of each sub-caste marry within that 
group, irrespective of the caste to which they originally belonged ; 
and no intermarriage is possible between members of the two 
sub-castes. In other respects, however, the caste system in 
Orissa appears in somo respects to be more loosely organized, and 
more plastic than in Bengal, for it is possible on the one hand for 
outsiders to be admitted into an already organized caste, and on 
the other, for the members of the same caste to raise themselves 
to membership of some higher caste. For instance, the Chasas, 
when they become wealthy, raise themselves to membership of 
the lower classes of Karans, and assume the respectable title of 
Mahanti.* A common saying is—Bari bari kari Mahéatt, 
chhidi chhidi kari Chasd, 1.e., “ Rising, rising to Mahanti; falling, 
falling to Chasa.” 

There are only 9 castes numbering over 25,000 asshewn in parwot 

the margin. Of these, Chasis and Brahmans P4t 


Chasi - 299,607 lone account for uearly two-fifths of the “"""* 
Brahman ....._ 100,641 : 
Bao . ga,168 tutal population. 

aura A 58,475 5 . 
Pot " 41'p80 The Chasas may be described as the Chasis. 
Teh “ ggio0t characteristic caste of Puri. As their name 


eeree oe ai implies, they are an agricultural caste, 
Garis, “" 95'261 including the well-to-do peasantry of the 


villages; almost all hold land as occupancy 
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ryots or work for others as field labourors, They are divided into 
four sects, the Orh, Beniatiyé, Chukuliya and Sukuliya, of which 
the Benitiya stands first in rank, and the Sukuliya and Chukuliya 
lowest ; all the sub-castes may drink and smoke, but not eat cooked 
rice together. The Orh or Od Chasis, it is alleged, were the first 
of the tribes who settled in Orissa and began to oultivate the 
soil; and they claim that the country was callel Orissa after 
them. The Benatiyds are said to have been craated from a 
tuft of bend grass, or to be descended from the early settlers who 
first made the land fit for cultivation by clearing away the bend 
grass. The Chasis are believed to be for the most part of non- 
Aryan descent, the loose organization of the Oriya caste system 
making it possible on the one hand for outsiders to be admit- 
ted into the vaste, and on the other for wealthy Chasis who gave 
up ploughing with their own hands and assumed the respec- 
table title of Mahanti to raise themsslves to membership among 
the lower classes of Karans. The popular belief is that they 
are somewhat dull-witted, and this belief finds expression in a 
proverb—Chasd ki jane pasar kutha, padile bolai dash, te., “ What 
does the Chasa know of the dice? At every throw he calls out 
‘ten.’” ‘ : 

The Brahmans of Puri belong, for the most part, to the 
Utkal class which is one of the five great territorial groups into 
which the Gaura Brihmans of Northern India are divided. It is 
not known when this division took place, but it may perhaps be 
assumed that iho colonies of Utkal Brahmans were separated by 
local usage, as well as by geographical limits, before the wave of 
Buddhism passed over Orissa. Buddhism and want of commu- 
nication with Northern India made them ignorant of their 
priestly functions and drove them to more worldly pursuits for 
their subsistence. Most of them resorted to agriculture, while a 
few are believed to have taken service as cooks in the temple of 
Jagannath. In the fifth century A.D., it is said, the ruling 
dynasty revived the Brahmanical faith in Orissa, not by restoring 
priestly functions to the degraded Brahmans, who, forsaking the 
Vedas, had turned cultivators and cooks, but by importing 10,000 
Brahmans of pure faith, fit to perform Vedic rites, from Kanauj, 
the greatest stronghold of Hinduism in Northern India. These 
imported Brahmans gradually spread over the whole of Orissa, 
and the colonies which they formed with the aid of royal grants 
of rent-free lands are still known as sdsans. 

In course of time, two endogamous subdivisions were formed 
on the two sides of the river Brahmani, the northern subdivision 
being called Jajpurotriya and the southern Dakshinotriya ; Jajpur 
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is the centre of the former, and Puri district of the latter. Each 
territorial subdivision has been divided into two groups called 
Srotriya or Vaidik and Asrotriya or non-Vaidik. The former 
includes the Sasani Brahmans, who depend, for their subsistence, 
chiefly on royal grants of rent-free lands, and the latter 
includes the following classes:—(1) Sarua or Vaniari, growers 
and sellers of vegetubles; (2) Panda, Pijari, Suara or Deulia, 
professional temple worshippers or cooks; and (3) Marhia, priests 
of low castes, who receive alms from the humble clients whom 
they serve, and enjoy the privilege of being fod first in all feasts 
connected with prayayfitta or purification ceremonies. ‘The 
Srotriyas do not intermarry with the Asrotriyas, and the latter 
have no intercourso with the degraded Mastins or Mahiastins of 
the pre-Buddhistic period. The non-Brahmanical occupations 
and titles of the latter mark them out as a class quite distinct from 
the rest of the Brahmans of Orissa: they are called Bularimgotri, 
apparently from the fact that the plough is believed to be the 
distinctive weapon of the god Balaram. 

The Utkal Brahmans wero originally Suivas or Saktas, but now 
worship the four gods Vishnu, Siva, Ganesh and Sirya, and the 
goddess Durgi. Chaitanya converted some of the Brahmans to 
Vaishnavism, but even these converts worship the four gods and 
the goddess mentioned above on ceremonial occasions. The Gram 
Devati receives the same dogree of homage from this caste 
as she does from the other castes in Orissa. ‘The ten sauskure or 
purifying ceremonies are a distinctive feature in the life of the 
Utkal Brahman. According to the Sistras, they should bo 
performed at different periods of life, but in Orissa all the 
ceremonies are performed at the time of wpanayana or assumption 
of the sacred thread. The Utkal Brahmans observe most strictly 
the limits of age laid down in the Sistras for the marriage of 
girls, giving them in marriage usually before ten and seldom 
after twelve, unlike other high castes, such as the Keshattriyas, 
Karans and Khandaits, whose daughters are rarely married 
before twelve and are sometimes kept unmarried up to what is 
regarded as an advanced age even among educated reformers, 

Among the Utkal Brahmans traces are found of the existence 
of totemistic beliefs common among Dravidian races. A 
Brahman of the Atreya gotra, for instance, will not sit on the skin - 
of the deer or eat its flesh, A Brahman cf the Kaundinya gotra 
similarly does not sit on the skin of s tiger, and a Brahman of the 
Gautama gotra offers special pajd to the cow on the socasion of 
marriage. The usage is explained, not by any direct Wescent from 
the animals revered, but by a legend that the yotra rishis who 
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were invited to the jajna of Daksha fled in the disguise of animals, 
when the jajna was broken up by Siva, This is no doubt a fiction 
invented to explain an aboriginal belief, which the Brahmans 
apparently borrowed from the Dravidians with whom they came 
in contact. There is, however, no evidence that there was any 
infusion of Dravidian blood among the pure Aryans imported 
from Kanauj. 

The Bauris ocoupy a very low position in the social soale, 
Like the Pans, they claim to be Hindus, but it is doubtful 
whether, strictly speaking, they can be said to have come within 
the pale of Hinduism. At any rate, the custom of worshipping 
trees, which still lingers among them, lends support to the theory 
that they originally had a more primitive belief—a religion of the 
woods. There appear to be some reasons for believing that they 
are ethnically distinct from the Bauris of Western Bengal. 

The Gauras are the great pastoral caste of Orissa, corres- 
ponding to the Goalas in Bengal and Bihar. They nearly all 
possess cattle, and are chiefly engaged in breeding cows and in 
selling milk, curds and yii; they ulso engage in agriculture, and 
some serve as mu/ds, re. hired agricultural labourers. They 
also work as domestic servants and very largely follow the profes- 
sion of pa/ki-bearers. Many of them affect a high standard of 
orthodoxy, and widow marriage, which was formerly permitted, 
is now being forbidden. 

The Sudhas appear originally to have been a forest tribe 
with nomadic habits. They are now mainly settled cultivators, 
but traces of their former life are still apparent. They worship 
a deity called Pancha Khanda, i.r., the five swords, with offerings 
of goats and fowls, and their tutelary goddess is Khambeswari, 
whose visible representation is a wooden peg (khamba). The 
highest sept, called the Bara Sudhas, have adopted Hindu 
customs, and the better castes will take water from their hands. 

The Telis call for only a brief mention. They are the 
oilmen of the country, but many of them are tradesmen; they 
are also known as Kuberaputras or sons of Kubers, the god of 
wealth, 

The Kewats are the fishermen of the ‘district, though some 
have taken to agriculture, and one section, the Rarhia, parch rice. 
The latter section have a curious ceremony, called Chaitaghord, 
held in the month of Chaitra, when one of them is supposed to 
represent a horse and parades the village with an attendant 
crowd, 

The Karans are the writer caste of Orissa, who find employ. 
ment in the service of Government or of samindare as minor. 
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officials, accountants, clerks, schoolmasters and patwdris; many of 
them are landholders, They are also called Mahantis, but prefer 
the name of Karan, because that of Mahanti is often adopted by 
affluent Chasis and others who wish to get a rise in rank; in fact, 
there is a popular proverb: Jara nahin jats, taku bolants Mahanti, 
ie, he who has no caste calls himself a Mahdaoti. Their usual 
titles are Patnaik, literally, a great (patta) commander (ndyck), 
or Bohidar. They are notorious for extravagance and also for 
shrewdness, chazactoristics which have given rise to two popular 
proverbs : the first is Muhdnti pati, udhdra parle kinanti hati, we., 
the Mahanti, if he can got a loan, will at once buy an elephant ; 
the second is Patarkalé, Tantarkata, Panioté, Gaudun mu, EB 
chari yati ku beswasanat, ie., trust not the palm-leaf writer (Karan), 
weaver, distiller and milk-maid. 

The Quriis are the confectioner caste of Orissa, many of Gurits, 
whom are agriculturists holding land as occupancy ryots, 

It remains to note a few castes which are more or less 
peculiar’to this district. 

Daita is the name of a small caste found only in Puri. On Daitas. 
the oocasion of the Snan-jatra and Rath-jatra festivals, the 
Brahman priests, who ordinarily perform the worship of the 
idols in the temple of Jagannath, stand aside, andthe Daitas 
take their place. From time to time the old idcls are replaced by 
new ones, and the work in connection therewith is alsu done by 
the Daitas, and not hy the regular slaks. They hold several 
rent-free villages granted them in former times as a reward for 
their services in the temple. Some act as pandd, or pilgrim 
guides, » profitable employment. They are believed to be of 
Savar origin, but their position has been raised by the nature of 
their employment, and they are now regarded as equal in point 
of rank to the Karans, whose customs they ape, and with whom 
they oocasionally intermurry. 

Irika, Idiga or Chelia Gola, is the name of a small community Inkas, 
who rear goata and sell milk, g/i and vegetables. Their head. 
quarters are in Ganjam, whence they are said to have immigrated 
in recent times. 

Kahalia, like Daita, is a small caste peculiar to the Puri Kihiliés. 
district, They are believed to be descended from the illegi- 
timate children of the dancing girls attached to the great 
temples, but they themselves not unnaturally deny thia and 
profess to have come originally from the bunks of tLe Ganges. 
They play in the temples on a wind instrument, cflled /ahak, 
from which their name is derived, and sometimes describe their 
caste a8 Tali Sebaka, ic., inferior temple servants. 
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The Kelas are a low caste of fowlers, jugglers and beggars, 
who are said to have come from Madras about 40 years ago. 
They are # gipsy-like race of nomadic habits, divided into five 
sub-castes, viz., Naluad or Patrasaura, Sépua, Matia, Gandia and 
Sabakhia or the omnivorous ones. With the exception of the 
Naluas, the Kelas speak a mature of Oriya and Telugu, 
which in the case of the Sabakhias approaches much nore nearly to 
Telugu than to Oriya. The Najnas, on the other hand, are said 
to speak an archaic form of Benguli, and diifer greatly in appear- 
ance from the other sub-castes, being of fair complexion with well- 
marked Mongoloid features. ‘he Naluas catch and sell birds, the 
Sapuas exlubit snakes, the Matias are earth workers, and the 
Sabakhias are professional beggars. Ths section last mentioned 
will eat anything, even dead snakes; they wear a plume of foathers 
in their turbans; they paint them faces; ond they are said to 
frighten people into giving them alms by cutting their bodies and 
vomiting in front of ther houses. Begging, however, is by no 
means a monopoly of this sub-caste. The begging party’ usuaily 
consists of a man with his wife and child, the woman singing «nd 
dancing, while the man plays on a rude instrument called dhuruki, 
They move about in gangs of fiom 10 to 50 porsons, and take up 
their quurters under trees or in market sheds. Some of them 
make mats from the leaves of the date-palm, fans of peacock 
feathers, and the arrows, called sdndasara, used by some of the 
higher castes in certain religious ceremonies. 

The Kumutis, who are practically confined to Puri and 
some of the Tributary States, are said to have migrated from 
Ganjam in the Madras Presidency ; intermarriage with their caste- 
fellows in Ganjam still exists. They are usually pedlars or 
grocers; a few are zamindars, while the poorest among them 
collect and sell the leaves of the sa/ tree (Shorea rehusta), They 
marry by preference the daughtor of their maternal uncle; if there 
be none such, they must obtain the consent of their caste-fellows 
before they can marry any one else. 

The Nuliyis are a caste of fishermen and boatmen who have 
migrated to Puri from Madras. There are two sub-castes called 
Jaliy& and Khalasi. The former are fishermen, and the latter 
work in sea-going vessels; some dig earth, pull punkhas and carry 
loads. The rule among them, as among the Kumutis, is that a 
man should, if possible, marry his first cousin. A widow may 
marry agala, and it is thought proper for her to espouse her first 
husband’s younger brother. The sons inherit, but if there are nu 
sons, the property is taken by the community. They profess to be 
followers of Ram&nuja, and worship Baruna, the Hindu Neptune, 
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with offerings of flowers and sweetmeats befote launching @ boat 
or casting a net. They are found in Puri, Nuagaon, Arakuda, 
Manikpatna, Khirisai, Sahadi and Ramienka. 

“he Saraks are an archaic community, of whom Mr. Gait Siraks. 
gives the following account in the Bengal Census Report of 
1901. Tho word Sarak is doubtless derived from Sravaka, the 
Sanskrit word for ‘‘a hearer.” Amongst the Jains the term was 
used to indicate the laymen or persons who engaged in secular 
pursuits as distinguished from the Yatis, the monks or ascetics ; 
and it still survives as tho name of a group which is rapidly 
becoming a regular caste of the usual type. The Buddhists 
used the samo word to designate the second class of monks, who 
mainly occupied the monasteries; the highest class of Arhats 
usually lived solitary lives us hermits, while the great majority 
of the Bhikshus, or lowest class of monks, led a vagrant life of 
mendicancy, only resorting to the monasteries in times of 
difficulty or distress. In course of time the Saraks appear to 
have taken to weaving as a moans of livelihood; and this is tho 
ocoupation of the Orissa Saraks, who are often known as Saraki 
Tanti. 

There are four main settlements in Orissa, viz., in the Tigiria 
and Baramba States, in the Banki thina in Cuttack, and in 
Piplt thina in Puri. The Puri Saraks have lost all connection 
with the others, and do not intermarry with them. Though they 
are not served by Brahmans, they call themselves Hindus. They 
have no traditions regarding their origin, but like other Saraks 
are strict vegetarians. The Saraks assemble once a year (un the 
Magh Saptami) at the celebrated cave temples of Khandagiri to 
offer homage to the idols there and to confer on religious matters. 
The only offerings at Hindu temples of which they will partake 
are those made at Puri to Jagannath, who is often said to be of 
Buddhistic origin. 

The Oriyaés have an era distinct from the Christian, the curono. 
Muhammadan and the Hindu mothods of reckoning time. It ig 
based on the reigns ot the ancient Rajas of Khurdé, whose 
descendants have lost the territory held by their ancestors, but 
have a spiritual principality, as they.are in charge of the temple 
of Jagannath. The most striking characteristics of this era are 
as follows. Tho figure 1 and all figures ending in 0 and 6, except 
10, are omitted. Tut last avka year of onc king and the first anka 
year of the succeeding kiug fall in the same year. The year begins 
on the twelfth iz/# of the bright half of the month of Bhadra,* 





* J. A, 8. B. Vol. LXXI, 1903, Part 1. p. 100, 
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Regarding this chrbnology, which is still used in Oriyaé almanacs 
and also in documents, Sir William Hunter writes -— Orissa 
has always been prolific of prophecies dated according to the local 
era. prophecies in which the people firmly believe, and which 
sometimes bring about their own fulfilment. The Vishnuvite 
mendicants keep the manufacture of them in their own hands, and 
work them for their own purposes. For example, the income- 
tax touched in an unprecedented manner their monastery lands ; 
and the unsettled feeling arising from the bewildering succession 
of license, certificate and income-taxes in late years prepared the 
peasantry for the most extravagant portents and omens. Among 
the spawn of prophecies which accordingly spread like wild fire 
through Orissa, one had eventually the honour of being noticed 
in the Government Gazette. It ran somewhat as follows: 
‘Take heed of the 18th avila jor year of the Maharaja’s reign). 
In the 14th anka a great battle will take placc; in the 15th there 
will be nothing left to eat; in the 17th the trath will come’. 
A million of peasants went in fear and trembling for many 
months at the sound of these mystic words. Tho prediction of 
the general extermination of the people for some time actually 
held back the husbandmen from tilling their fields.” ® 
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* W. W. Hunter, Orissa (1872), Vol. 11, p. 126, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE WORSHIP OF JAGANNATH. 


Tue history of religion in the Puri district is of special intorest, avaae: 
as at one time or another it has boon the home of such widely wenr or 
different cults as Animism, Vedic Brahmanism, Buddhism, ®*41- 
Jainism and Pauranik Brahmanism, including Saivism, Sun- idlis 
worship and Vaishnavism. Tho earliest of these religions is 
Animism, which dates back {o prehistoric times and still lingers 
among some of the wilder races on the western border, such as 

the Savars and Pans. The Vans are more Hinduized than the 
Savers; but both tribes still practise ancostor-worship and 
totemism, and make offerings to deities represented by rude stone 
images and propitiated by sacrifices of animals. Other instances 

of the influence exercised by Animism over the uneducated masses 

will be found in the account of the worship of the Grim Devati 
given in the preceding chapter. The Vedic religion of nature- 
worship was introduced by the Aryan immigrants who made their 

way into Orissa in tho oarly centuics. This cult, however, 

was largely modified by the primitive beliefs of the surrounding 
aboriginal population and by the want of communication between 
Orissa and the more highly civilized country of Northern India. 
Consequently, so corrupt did the religion of these Aryans become 

that the Brahmans of Madhyadesh, the home of later Vedio 
religion, called them Vratyas, and refused to recognize them as 
Brahmans or Kshattriyas. Their descendants have probably 
survived in the modern Mastan Brahmans. 

With the conquest of Kalinga by Asoka in 261 B.O., Orissa 
became « part of the Mauryan empire, and came into touch 
with the three religions then prevalent in Northern India, wie., 
Brahmanism, Buddhism and Jainism. The references in the 
Mahabharata tc Kalinga, and the descriptions of Biraja kshettra 
and the sea firtha, seem to show that later Vedic Brahmanism 
obtained a foothold in Orissa, and traces of its influence may 
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still be found in the existence of Agnihotri Brahmans at Jajpur 
and elsewhere. Buddhism of the early type was presumably 
introduced by the officers of Asoka und their followers, but no 
traces of it have survived, Jainism was more successful, as it was 
patronized by Kharavela and his successors, and on the decline 
of the Mauryan empire it lingered on till tho 11th or 12th century 
A.D. It has now contirely disappeared from the district, but it 
has loft ifs traces in the hills of Khandagiri and Udayagiri, which 
are honey-combed with Jaina caves, built between the third and 
first contury B.C., in which the worship of Parsvanatha is more 
prominent than that vf Mahavira. 

About the second century A.D. Orissa seomst> have been 
absorbed in the Andhra empire, and Buddhism and Br&ihmanism 
both camo into prominence. According to traditions preserved 
in the Tibetan chronicles, Nagarjuna, the great preacher of the 
Mahayana systom (circa 200 A.J).), converted the king of Orissa 
(O-tisa), while the Buddhist philosopher Dignagacharya lived in 
U-tcha or Northern Orissa and there composed his work on logie 
Prandnasanuchehye (erea 500 A.D.). Further proofs of the 
prevalence of Buddhism are to be found in the travels of Hiuen 
Tsiang (Yuan Chwang) and in the Japanese accounts of the 
Chinese Tripitakas, which describe the sending to China of a 
Buddhist scripture by the king of Orissa (U-tcha) in the eighth 
century A.D. This Buddhism gradually changed into the latost 
type, the Tantrik system of Magadha, remains of which may still 
be found in the Assia hills in the Cuttack district and the Kupari 
hill in the Balasore district, But in Puri district Buddhism has 
left no remains, probably because it was dominated from an early 
time by Pauranik Brahmanism, the worship of Siva, of the Sun, 
and of Krishna in the form of Jagannath. 

Saivism was apparently the first of these cults to become 
predominant. It had its chief centre at Bhubaneswar, where 
it is represented by phallic symbols, the dinga and the yoni, 
enshrined in temples, whose size, massive structure and elaborate 
carvings still excite admiration, and indicate how strong was 
the hold of this faith on both the royal house and the people. 
Sun-worship held a minor position, and is commemorated chiefly 
by the magnificent remains of the Konarak temple. With the 
change of dynasties which took place, a change came over the 
spirit of religion. The Ganga and the Sirya dynasties did not 
neglect Saivism, but patronized Vaishnavism more liberally ; 
the erection of the great temple of Jagannath being among the 
frat fruit. of this change. Eventually, Krishna-worship, with 
the help of‘royal patronage, the encouragement of the numerous 
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pandas of Jagannath, and the preaching of Vaishnavite apostles, 
like Chaitanya, Jagannath Das and others, sproad over the land, 
superseding other Pauranik faiths. Gradually to the worship of 
Krishna alone was added the worship of his beloved Radha, and 
now this dual worship forms the prevalent religion in Orissa, while 
Saivism is confined to Brahmans, and Saktism to a few Bengali 
settlers and some of the lowest castes. 

The legend of the origin of Jagannath is briefly as follows: 
In the golden ayo, Indradyumna, king of Malwa, sent out 
Brahmans to seek for Vishnu, one of whom, named Vidyapati, 
travelled through the jungle {ill he came to the country of 
the aboriginal Savars. There he dwelt in the house of a fowler, 
named Viswibasu, who was a servant of the god Jagannath, and 
went daily into the jungle to offer him fruits and flowers in secret. 
The Brahman won the confidence of Viswabasu, and the latter, 
as a proof of his friendship, showed him his god in the form 
of a blue stone image at the foot of a fig tree. But the god 
came not to partake of the offering of Viswabasu. Only a voice 
was heard saying: *O faithful servant, I am wearied of thy jungle 
flowers and fruits, and crave for cooked rice and sweetmoats, No 
longer shalt thou see me in the form of thy blue god. Hereafter 
I shall be known as Jagannath, the Lord of the World.” 

The Brahman Vidyapati now returned to till the kmg or 
his discovery. In joy at the good news, Indradyumna sct out 
with a vast army, cut a road through the dense forost, and 
at length arrived at the holy spot, only to find that the bluo 
image had disappeared; for the day the Brahman loft, it 
had been miraculously caught up in a sand-storm. In bitter 
disappointment, the king perfornied certain penances, in order to 
propitiate the god, and then heard a voice from heaven saying 
that if he offered a thousand aseamedha sacrifices, he would be 
blessed by the sight of Visinu, in the shapo not of the blue image, 
but of « log with certain marks on it. Indradyumna performed 
the necessary sacrifices, and the god thereupon appeared in the 
form of a log floating in the sea. This was brought to land and 
installed with great ceremony in the enclosure in which he had 
performed the aivamedha sacrifices (identified with the present 
site of Jagannath’s garden house). 

The king then gathered together all the carpenters in his 
country, § and ordered them to fashion the log into an image of 
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* The legend as given in the Midals Panji or palm-leaf Rea of Jagau- 
nath differs considerably from that given by Sir William Hunter, which was based 
om oral tradition, Where tho two accounts differ, the former has been followed 
as being the more authoritative version. 
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pandés of Jagannath, and the preaching cf Vaishnavite apostles, 
like Chaitanya, Jagannath Das and others, spread over the land, 
superseding other Pauranik faiths. Gradually to the worship of 
Krishna alone was added the worship of his beloved Radha, and 
now this dual worship forms the prevalent religion in Orissa, while 
Saivism is confined to Brahmans, and Saktism to a few Bengali 
settlers and some of the lowest castes. 

Tho legend of the origin of Jagannath is briofly as follows :* Soe 
In the golden age, Indradyumna, king of Malwa, sent out warn. 
Brahmans to seek for Vishnu, one of whom, named Vidyapati, 
travelled through the jungle till he came to the country of 
the aboriginal Savars, There he dwelt in tho house of a fowler, 
named Viswabasu, who was a servant of the god Jagannath, and 
went daily into the jungle to offer him fruits and flowers in seeret. 
The Brahman won the confidence of Viswabasu, and the latter, 
as a proof of his friendship, showed him his god in the form 
of a blue stone image at the foot of a fig tree. But the god 
came not to partake of the offering of Viswabasu. Only a voice 
was heard saying: ‘O faithful servant, I am wearied of thy jungle 
flowers and fruits, and crave for cooked rice and sweetmeats. No 
longer sbalt thou see me in the form of thy blue god. Hereafter 
I shall be known as Jagannith, the Lord cf the World.” 

The Brahman Vidyapati now returned to tell the king ot 
his discovery. In joy at the good news, Indradyumna set out 
with a vast army, cut a road\ through the dense forest, and 
at length arrived at the holy spot, only to find that the blue 
image had disappeared; for the day the Brahman loft, it 
had been miraculously caught up in a sand-storm. In bitter 
disappointment, the king performed certain penances, in order to 
propitiate the god, and then hard a voice from heaven saying 
that if he offered a thousand ustamedha sacrifices, he would be 
blessed by the sight of Vishnu, in the shapo not of the blue image, 
but of a log with certain marks on it. Indradyumna performed 
the necossary sacrificos, and tho god thereupon appeared in the 
form of a log floating in the sea. This was brought to land and 
installea with great ceremony in the enclosure in which he had 
performed the aseamedia sacrifices {identified with the present 
site of Jagannath’s garden house). 

The king then gathered together all the carpenters in his 
country, and ordered them to fashiom the log into an image of 











*The legend as given in the Madala Panji he tain ‘leaf chronicle. of Jagan- 
bith differs considerably from that given by Sir/ William Hunter, which was based 
on cral tradition, Where the two accounts cliffer, the former has been followed 
as being the more authoritative version. 
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Fergusson pronounces the latter to be merely a copy.” A 
similar festival is still celebrated with great rejoicing in Japan. 
As in the Indian procession of Jagannath, the Japanese use three 
cars; and Buddha sits in his temple, together with two other 
figures, like the Jagannath Triad of Orissa.”t 

The processio s of Buddha’s tooth alluded to above took place 
in Ceylon, but we also find a detailed account by Fa Hian of a 
car festival at Pateliputra (Patna). “Every year,” he writes, “on 
the eighth month they celebrate a procession of images. They 
make « four-wheeled var, and on it erect a structure of five storeys 
by means of bamboos tied together. This ‘s supported by a 
king-post, with poles and lances slanting from it, and is rather 
more than twenty cubits high, having the shape of atope. White 
and silk-like cloth of hair is wrapped all round it, which is then 
painted in various colours. They make figures of devas, with 
gold, silver, and lapis lazuli grandly blended, and having silken 
streamers and canopies hung out over them. On the four sides are 
niches with a Buddha seated in each, and a Bodhisattva standing 
in attendance on him. There may be twenty cars, all grand and 
imposing, but each one different from the others. On the day 
mentioned, (he monks and laity within the borders all come 
together; they have singers and skilful musicians; they pay 
their devotions with flowers and incense. The Brahmans come 
and invite the Buddhas to enter the city. These do su in order, 
and remain two nights in it. All through the night they keep 
lamps burning, have skilful music, and present offerings. This is 
the practice in all the other kingdoms as well.”+ Suoh car 
festivals took place several centuries before Fa Hian’s visit, for 
Asoka’s Rock Edict 1V inscribed in 256 B.C. records the fact that 
“instead of the sound of the war-drum, tho sound ot the drum of 
piety is heard, while heavenly spectacles of processional cars, 
elephants, illuminations, und the like, are displayed to the people.” 

The view that the worship of Jagannath is an adaptation of 
some cult of Buddhism has been supported by other arguments. 
‘t has been held that Puri was probably the place where the 
atmous tooth relic of Buddha was worshipped, and it is pointed 
out in this connection that the wooden image of Jagannath 
contains a certain article, about which the priests preserve inviolate 
silence, and which is never replaced by a new piece whenever the 
image is renewed. According to tradition, one of the immediate 
followers of Buddha gained possession of one of his,éeth when 
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the relics of his master were distributed and conveyed it to a place 
in Kalinga, aflerwards called Dantapura, the city of the tooth. 
This city has been identified by some with Puri, and among 
others by Sir William Hunter, who says that “the golden tooth 
of Buddha remained for conturies at Puri, then the Jerusalem 
of the Buddhists as it has for centuries been of tho Hindus.” 
It was subsequently seized and carried off by a king who 
reigned at Pitaliputra; about 300 A.D. a princess of Kalinga 
surreptitiously conveyed it in her hair 19 Ceylon, and after 
uumerous adventures and vicissitudes, it at last returned to 
Kandy, where it is worshipped to this day.” 

As mentioned later, there are good grounds for doubting 
the identification of Dantapura with Puti, but there appears to 
be a local belief that Puri was oaco an ancient Buddhist site. 
A. tradition lingers that many centuries ago a large Buddhist 
stiipa stood cn a sand hill on the present site of Purl and another 
smaller one 12 miles inland at what is now Satyabadi. A few 
miles to the north of the larger stiipa a wide river ran into 
the sea, which here curved into a bay. But gradually the sea 
receded, and the Jand silted up. The stiipa tell into ruins, and 
eventually king Indradyumna built a temple on the platform on 
which it had stood. ‘This tradition tallies with the legend of 
Jagannath as given by Sir William Llunter. Indradyumna, it 
is said, having heard from his Brahman emissary of the discovery 
of Jagannith, came and built « {emple for the god. “ When the 
temple was finished, he asked Brahma to consecrate it; but 
Brahma had just begun his devotions, which last for nine agos 
of mortal men, Meanwhile, the city that Indradyumna had 
built round the temple crumbled into ruins, and the lofty fane 
itself was buried under the drifting sand of the sea, One dsy, at 
the hing of the place was riding along the beach, his horses 
stumbled against the pinnacle of the forgotten shrine. Then his 
servants dug away the sand, and there was the temple of lord 
J agannath, fair and fresh as at the time of its building.” 

Three other reasons advanced in favour of the Buddhist 
origin of Jagannath may be mentioned. The abolition of caste 
rules in regard to the mahdprasdd or the sacred food cooked. 
in the temple reminds one of the protest of Buddhism 
against caste prejudices. In some modern representations of 
the ten incarnations of Vishnu the place of the ninth or Buddha 
incarnatio.}, (avatara) is occasionally occupied by the figure of 
Jagannath. The crude form of the images of Jagannath, his 
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brother Balabhadra and his sister Subhadra, with their round 
chapeless heads and their arms represented by stumps only, 
is believed by some to be of Buddhist origin,’ e.g. General 
Cunningham says in The Ancient Geography of India :-—“<The 
three shapeless figures of Jagannath, and his brother and 
sister, aro simple copies of the symbolical figures of the Buddhist 
Triad, Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, of which the socond is 
always represented as a female. The Buddhist origin of the 
Jagannath figures is provod beyond all doubt by their adoption as 
the representative of the Brahmanical aeutara of Buddha in 
tho annual almanacs of Mathura and Benaros.”’ 

Again, in his monugraph on the Bhilsa Topes, General 
Ounniugham suggested that the shapo of the images was derived 
from two Buddhistio symbols, viz., sn open ¢risé/a placed on a 
wheel. This view is also supported by Count Goblet D’Alviella, 
who in Zhe Migration of Symbols quotes instances of the érisala 
being converted into an anthropoid figure, and goes on to SAY i— 
“ A transformation of the same kind, but still moro accentuated, 
is observable in the three famous idols of Puri, which General 
Cunningham loug ago proved tu be three ancient (isié/as. These 
emblems were doubtlessly a great object of popular veneration 
at the poriod when Puri was a Buddhist sanctuary. When 
Brahmanism came {o establish itself there, it contented itself with 
changing them by means of a few slight alterations into the 
image of Vishnu, or rather Jagannith, and his brother and 
sister. In thus appropriating the old solar symbol still discernihle 
in spite of its successive alterations, Vishnu, moreover, did nothing 

t recover what belonged to him, sinco he is, in Hinduism, 
eminently the solar divinity.” 

her argumonts in favour of tho Buddhist origin of J agan- 
we deduced from the general spirit of his worship. Thus, 
~gusson writes :— Everything at Puri is redolent of 
. but of Buddhism so degrade 1 as to be hardly recog 
‘hose who know ‘lat faith only in its older and purer 
Monier Williams, again, says in Buddhism:~~ 
took care to adopt all the popular features of 
vied with Buddhism in inculcating universal love, 
rlity, benevolence, and abstinence from injury. 
‘ity, fraternity, and even in some cases the 
‘stinctions. It taught a succession of incarnas 
‘nts (avatdra) of divine beings upon earth 

a succession of Buddhas), and it 
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Puri in Orissa, where a temple once dedicated to Gautama 
Buddha, and supposed to contain a relic of his burnt body, was 
afterwards dédicated to the Jagannath form of Krishna and 
eupposed to enshrine one of his bones, and where low caste and 
high caste both eat together the fond cooked in the house of that 
popular god.” 

The theory that the worship of Jagannath is of Buddhist 
origin appears also to have been adopted in so recent a work 
of reference as Zhe Imperial Gasetteer of India (1907), which 
describes Jagannath as ‘‘that unconscious representative of a 
coalition of Brahman and Buddhist doctrine who is to the devout 
Hindu the vory type of the Vaishnav faith. On the yellow 
shores, where beats the eternal unresting surf, millions of pilgrims 
collect once a year to render homage to tho god whom they 
ighorantly worship with a ritual that once was purely Buddhist.” 
Similarly, Dr. Hopkins saysin Zhe Religions of India :--“The 
Jagannath temple was once dedicated to Buddha. Name, temple, 
and idol-car are now all Vishnu’s !” 

On the other hand, there are weighty reasons for rejecting 
the theory of a Buddhist origin. The legend of Buddha’s 
tooth is after all only a legend, the historical basis of which has 
not been proved; and it is very doubtful whether Dantapura, 
the city of the tooth, can be identified with Puri. Modern 
scholars hold that this town, the Dantakura of the Mahabharata 
and the capital of Kalinga, should with greater probability be 
identified with Pliny’s Dandagula near the Godavari river; and 
it is noticeable that no mention of Puri town or Purusottama 
Rahetra has been found in any works older than some of t' 
latest Puranas. Again, the similarity between the form of 
image and the Buddhistic symbols of an open trisitla . 
wheel, though curious, is not convincing; for such sv 
are as common to Hinduism as Buddhism, the ¢risa/r 
well-known symbol of Saivism and the wheel of Va 
At least, the anthropoid development of the frisila’ 
to account for the modern triple image, though it is 
thet they are imitations of crude images originally 
aboriginal Savars, At Mukhalingam in the Ganja 
is a large temple of Siva, called Mukhalinges 
ascribed a connection with the Savars similar to 
legend about Jagannath. 

As regards the Car Festival, it is ne 

‘not only in Puri for the worship of J 
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Moreover, the procession of cars of the gods is, as shewn above, 
mentioned in one of Asoka’s Edicts, and is probably pre- 
Buddhistic. The eating of mahdprasdd by all castes from the 
rame plate is a custom also found in Bhubaneswar and outside 
Orissa, while the substitution of Jagannath for Buddha as the 
ninth arafara is purely local, Balarém and Krishna being 
substituted in other instances. Lastly, one of the strongest argu- 
ments, the finding of relics, can be traced to the Vedic period 
as a very old custom,* and the oldest Buddhist work, the 
Mahaparmir:dna-Sutts, describes the cremation and erection of 
funeral monuments ove: the ashes of Buddha himself. 

Whatever may be the origin of Jagannath, it is at least varewna- 
certain that, in the eyes of his true believers, he is the Tord Y!#™ 
of the World. This pre-eminence dates back to the end af the es, 
14th century, when the reformation began which made the , 
worship of Vishnu a national religion in Northern India. The 
earliest apostle of Vaishnavism in this part of India was Rama- 
nand, who proclaimed the divinity of Itama and the equality 
of man before God. His work in Hindustan was carried on by 
Kabir, who tried to build up an eclectic icligion that would 
embrace Hindu and Muhanmadan alike, preaching that the God 
of the Hindu is also the Gud of the Musalman. In a recent 
work, Kabur and the Kabir-panth, vy the Rev. G. H. Westcott 
(Cawnpore, 1907), the view is advanced that Kabir (1440-1518 
A.D.) was a Muhammadan by birth and was associated with the 
Sufi order, that the greut object of his life was to break down the 
barriers that separated Hindus from Muhammaedans, and that, in 
order to achjeve this object, ho resided in Benares and associated 
with the followers of Ramanand. A monastery called after 
his name exists at Puri at the present day, and it is probably this 
to which Tavernior referred in his account of the Jagannith 
temple, in which he said :—‘‘ Near the pagoda the tomb of one of 
their prophets, called Cabir, to whom they do great honour, is te 
be seen.” 

Ramanand and Kabir were the apostles of Vaishnavism in Chaitanya. 
Hindustan, but Chaitanya (1485 1527) was its prophet in Bengal 
and Orissa. Signs and wonders, we are told, attended him through 
life, and on the lonely shores of Puri he received heavenly 
visions and reveletions, On one occasion he beheld the host of 
heaven sporting upon the wayes, and plunged into the #ea in a 
religious ecstasy, but was neo brought back to4and in a 


fisherman’s net. Apart from these and other legends we know 
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that Chaitanya, when he was 24 years old, forsook the world, and 
devoted the rest of his life to extending the worship of Jagannath. 
With regard to his doctrines there is ample evidence. He 
preached vehomently against the immolation of animals in sacrifice 
and the use of animal food and stimulants, pnd taught that the 
true road to salvation lay in Bhakti, or fervent devotion to God. 
He recommended Radha worship and taught thar the love felt by 
her for Krishna was the highest form of devotion. The acceptable 
offerings were flowers, money and the like; but the great form of 
worship was the Sankirtan or procession of worshippers playing 
and singing.* 

The doctrines of Chaitanya found ready acceptance among 
the Oriyas, by whom he is regarded as an incarnation of Krishna 
and Radha. “The adoration of Chaitanya has become a sort 
of family worship throughout Orissa. In Puri there is a temple 
specially dedicated to his name, and many little slrines are 
seattored over the country, But he is generally adored in 
connection with Krishna; aud of such joint temples there are 
300 in the town of Pur, and 500 more throughout the ‘istrict. 
At this moment, Chaitanya isthe apostle of the common people. 
The Brahinans, unless thoy happen to enjoy grants of land in his 
nam, ignore his work. In almost every Brahman village the 
communal shrine is dedicated tu Siva; but in the villages of the 
ordinary husbandmen, if is Krishna who is worshipped with 
Radha, ana Chaitanya who is remembered as the great teacher 
of the popwar faith.’ t 

The strict followers of Chaitanya are known as Gauriyas; but 
in the religious ferment created by the preaching of Chaitanya 
and his disciple Jagannath Das, scveral other subsects came to be 
formed in Orissa, 

The difference between the doctrines of the early reformers and 
the later developments of the cult has been forcibly expressed by 
Dr. Grierson :—“ Ramanand, the popularizer of the worship of 
Rama, flourished about the year 140U; and even greater than he 
was his famous disciple Kabir, who succeeded in founding a still 
existing sect, which united the salient points of Muhammadanism 
and Hinduism. Here we first touch upon that marvellous eatho- 
licity of sentiment of which the kev-note was struck by Ramanand, 
which is visible in the doctrines of all his successors, and which 
reached its truest height in the lofty teaching of Tulsi Das two 
centuries later. The worship of ‘he deified prince of Oudh and 
the lcving adoration of Sita, the perfect wife and the perfect 


* B.A. Gait, Bengal Census Report of 1901. 
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mother, have developed naturally into a doctrine of eclecticiam in 
its best form—a doctrine which, while teaching the infinite vileness 
of mankind hefore the Infinitely Good, yet sees good in everything 
that He has created, and condemns no religion and no system of 
philosophy as utteyly bad, that inculcates, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and thy neighbour as 
thyself. Far different has been the fate of that other great branch 
of the Vaishnava religion which is founded on mystie interpre- 
tations of the love which Krishna bore to Radha. Beautiful in 
itself, ifs passionats adoration, whose inner moaning was too 
esoteric for the spirits of the common herd of disciples, in many 
cases degenerated into a poetry worthy of only tho baser sorts of 
Tantrik Siva worshippers. But at its best the Krishna cult is 
wanting in the nobler elements of the teaching of Ramanand. 
Its essence is almost selfish, a soul-absorbing, nay all-absorbing, 
individual love cast at the feet of lim who is lovo itself. It 
teaches the first and great commandment of tho Christian law, 
but the second, which is like unto it—- Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thryself—it omits,”* 

The above is a brief account of the history of Vaishnavism, Catxoxze 
and it will sutlice to add a sketch of ifs present position, as *A™PRE 
described by Mr. N. K. Bose, sometime Collector of Puri, in worsur 
The Hindus of Puri and their Religion (Caicatta Revidw, 1891), 
“Jagandth is the great god of the people of Orissa. All who 
call themselves Hindus are entitled to worship him, and, excepting 
the pronounced aboriginal tribes and those low castes who are 
engaged in offensive occupations, all are entitled to entor the 
precincts of the temple. For the excluded classes there is an 
image at the entrance gate called Patitpaban Hari, to whom they 
can offer their homage. The worship of Jagannath is for the 
highest minds among the Hindus a pure system of theism. To 
the polytheistic multitude it offers the infinite phases of divinity 
as opjects cf worship and provides for their delectation an infinite . 
number of rituals and ceremonies. In a word, it supplies the 
spiritual requirements of different classes of Hindus in different 
stages of their intellectual dovelopment. Under its broad 
- all-receptive roof doctrines the most divergent find a reating-place. 
There you see the learned pandit of the Sankaracharya monastery 
seeking salvation by the way of spiritual knowledgs. Here you 
find a large number of Ssiva sannydsta voluntarily enduring 
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excruciating torture and misery. and seeking absorption into the 
deity by severe austerities. You also see a large number of 
devotees consecrating their entire soul as it were to Hari with 
outpourings of love and affection, Jagannath is an unsectarian 
name. All Hindu sects worship at its shrines The followers of 
Sankarachirya, Ramanuja, Ramanand, Kabir, Chaitanya and 
Nanak are to be seen doing homage to the great god. Even the 
Jains of the Digimbar sect flock to the temple at a certain season 
of the year. The common link of all these sects is their belief in 
the supremacy of Jagannath ; and their differences consist. in the 
character which they assign to his supremacy, in their religious 
and other practices founded on the nature of such beliefs, and 
in their sectarian mérks.” 
Baap Not unnaturally, Jagannath has a secure place in the affections 
"of the Oriyas, most of whom wear the hanthi (i.¢., a piece of 
twlsi wood worn on the neck) as a distinctive mark of a Vaishnava, 
and change their family title to Das (i.e., servitor) as a token of 
their devotion. Not all, however, may enter the temple and see 
the god. “ The temple of Jagannath,” says Sir William Hunter, 
“in which every creed obtain an asylum, and in whfch every 
class and sect can find its god, now closes its gates against the 
low caste population. Speaking generally, only those vastes are 
shut out who retuin the flesh-eating and animal-life-destroying 
propensities and professions of the aboriginal tribes. A man must 
be a very pronounced non-Aryan to be excluded. Certain of the 
low castes may enter half way, and, standing humbly in the court 
outside the great temple, catch a glimpse of the jewelled god within, 
But unquestionable non-Aryans cannot go in at all. _The 
same ban extends to those engaged in occupations either offensive 
in themselves, or repugnant to Aryan ideas of purity, such as 
wine-sellers, sweepers, skinners, corpse-bearers, hunters, fishers and 
bird-killers. Basu the fowler would now be driven from the doors 
of the temple dedicated to his own god. Criminals who have 
-been in jail, and women of bad character, except the privdeged 
temple girls, arc also"excluded, with this difference, however, that 
a criminal may expiate the defilement of imprisonment by penance 
and costly purifications ; but a woman once fallen can neyer more 
pass the temple gates.” 

The following are excluded:—1l. Christians and Jews; 2. 
Muhammadans; 8. Hill or forest races; 4. Savars; 5. Pans; 
6. Haris (except to clear away filth); 7. Chamars; 8. Doms and 
Chandals; 9. Jhiriamars (bird-killers) ; 10. Siyals (wine-sellers) - 
11. Gokhas (fishermen) ; 12. Siulas (fishermen) ; 13. Tiyars (f-" 
men); 14. Nuliyas (Telinga boatmen) ; 15. Kandris (a lo~ 
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caste) ; 16. Common prostitutes. Criminals who have been in jail 
and had jail diet may not enter unless they have performed e 
ceremony of purification, while Bauris may enter the outer court 
only.* 

It is said that an European in disguise succeeded in entering 
the temple at night in the first half of the 19th century, but was 
discovered before he could penetrate to the inner sanctuary. 
His presence necessitated the purification of the temple. 

The shrine of J agannath, like other shrines in Orissa, consists Temeza. 
of a suite of four buildings standing in line with chambers open- 
ing one into another, There are numerous other shrines within 
the temple enclosure, but these four may be regarded as peculiarly 
the shrine of Jagannath. They are, proceeding from east to 
west :—(1) the Bhoga-mandapa or hall of offerings, where the 
chhattrdbhoga or offerings made by the maths and private persons 
is presented ; (2) the Jagamohana also called the Nat-mandapa or 
dancing hall; (3, the Mukhsiali, the hall of audience, in which 
the pilgrims assemble to gaze upon the god; and (4) the Bara- 
deul or inns: sanctuary of Jagannath, surmounted by a lofty 
conical-tower, in which the hothbhogu or offerings provided from 
temple funds are presented. A fuller description of the temple 
will be found in the article on Puri town in Chapter XVI. 

In the Baradeul Jagannath, his brother Balabhadra (also !ors. 
called Bara Thakur) and his sister Subhadra are enthroned on the 
Ratnavedi or Singhasan, a throne of chlorite about five feet 
high. The images are of wood, and there are also miniature 
metal images of Lakshmi and Saraswati, besides an image called 
Sudarsan Chakra (the name for the wheel of Vishnu). The three 
principal images are described by Brij Kishore Ghose in the 
History of Pooree as “bulky, hideous, wooden busts. The elder 
brother Balabhadra is six feet in height, the younger Jagannath 
five feet, and their sister Subhadra four foet. They ero tasiioned 
into a curious resemblance of the human head resting on ® sort, of 
pedestal, They ure painted white, black, and yellow respectively ; 
their faces sre exceedingly iarge, and their bodies are decorated 
with a dress-of different coloured cloths. The two brothers have 
aims projecting horizontally forward from the ears. The sister 
ig entirely devoid of even that approximation to the human’ 
form.” : 

Being of wood, the images require periodical renewal? and 
this is a matter about which there is considerable mystery. The 
account given in the Hi.tory of Pooree quoted above is that “a 
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nim tree is sought for in the forests, on which no crow or other 
carrion bird has ever purched: it is known to the initiated_ by 
certain marks, The idol is prepared by the carpenters, and then 
entrusted to certain priests, who are protected from all intrusion, 
The process is a great mystery. A boy from » Pati’s family 
is selected to take out from the breast of the oll idol a small box 
containing quicksilver, said to be tho spirit, which he conveys 
inside the new. The boy who does this is always removed from 
the world before the end of the year.” Other accounts are given 
by Mr. Crooke in an article on “Juggurnaut” in Things 
Indian :— When the stock is shaped by the carpenters, it is made 
over to the priests, ono of whom is selected to take out of the 
original image a box containing the boues of Krishna, which is 
then transferred to the new image. One account describes how 
this Brahman voils his face lest; he should be struck dead in 
gazing on relics of such sanctity. Onco, it is said, a Raja of 
Burdwan paid the priests an enormous sum for permission to see 
the relics and died soon after. Others say that the Brahman who 
handles the relics is slain by his brother priests lest he should 
divulge their character, or that he is always removed by the god 
from this world before the close of the year. These tales. in their 
present form, are obviously absurd. The rule of Vaishnavism 
is utterly opposed to the preservation of relics of the dead. The 
tale, in fact, points to s tradi{ion from Buddhist times, wheu 
relics of the master were preserved in stiipas all over the land.” 

The present practice is reported by the Manager of the 
Temple to be as follows. When the new image is ready, a certain 
article is taken out of the old one and placed in it by a priest of 
the Pati family: the latter are the traditional descendants of the 
Brahman Vidyapati, who first discovered the abode of Jagannath, 
This article is called the Brahma-padartha. The priest is 
blindfeided and his hands are swathed in cloth, so that he may 
neither see nor touch the sacred article. When he has placed 
it in the new image, the opening is closed by 2 carpenter: of 2 
certain family. 

The service of the temple consists partly in a daily round of 
oblations, and partly in sumptuous veremonials at stated periods 
throughout the year. The offerings made to Jagannath and the 
other deities enshrined in the temple enclosure are bloodless, 


“oonsir ‘ing of fruit, flowers and various articles of vegetable food. 


To this rule there is one exception in the offerings made for three 
days in the year to Bimala, who has a shrine in the temple 
compound, She generally receives offerings of vegetable food, 
bat on each of the three nights pf the Durgé aja she is given 
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offerings of two sheep and of fish specially caught in the 
Narendra tank, where ordinarily no net may be thrown. The 
offerings are made at a late hour, when the daily rites of 
Jagannath are over and the temple is shut up. 

The following is a brief account of the chicf xitis or oere- 
monies which make up the daily ritual.” The rules regulating 
these ceremonies ure contained in three sacred books, the Niladri 
Mohodaya,.the Kshetra Mahatmya and the Smritis of Gadadhar 
Paddhati. It is of great importance that they should be punctually 
observed, as on it depends the safety of the large crowds of 
pilgrims who flock into the temple. Besides the nitis, there are 
what are known as sadhana melds, ¢.c.. audiences granted to the 
worshippers during the leisure moments of the deities. The 
term is apparently a corruption of sddharana mela, meaning open 
to the public, and implies thal the general public have access to 
the innermost shrines. A sd/dna meld may take place at any 
time, but is at present held aftor the ziti, called adbakdsha, 
described below. 

The first n/t, which is known as dwarfila, consists of opening 
the doors of the different shrines. An officer, called the Bhitar- 
chhu Mahipatra, arrives at the Lion Gate at about 5 am, 
challenges the sentry there, and pases into the inner courtyard 
where he is joined by four other temple servants. This party 
examines the seals on the doors of the different shrines, and if 
they are intact, they are broken, the padlocks unlocked and the 
doors opened. The object uf this inspection is to see that there 
has been no defilement of the sacred buildings, in which case a’ 
purifying ceremony, called mahasvdua, is necessary. Before 
opening the door of the Holy of Mfolies, a hymn is chanted to 
the gods within, warning them to leave their couches and go 
to the throne, as the sun from bis castern chambers is even now 
shooting forth his rays. This done, the door is opened, the priests 
enter the shrine, and the couches are removed one by one to the 
store-room. Meanwhile, before the Jaya DBijaya door, a crowd 
of eager worshippors is struggling, pushing and hustling one 
another for the foremost place, so as to be first to rush down the 
steps into the next sanctuary as soon as the second ceremony 
of the day is over. 

This ceremony, which is known as manga/a Grati, consists of 
lighting camphor in silver salvers, and waving blazing torches 
before the gods. It is followed by pithé drati, i.e., the offering 





® This account of the sitie and festivals las been propared a a note by 
Mr, A. Garrett, I.0.8., formerly Collector of Puri, and from informafgon supplied 
by Babu Raj Kishor Das, Manager of the Jagannath Temple. 
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of pith, a cake or paste made of rice, flour and water ; in this a 
greased wick is placed, lighted, and waved before the gods. 
A gong now sounds, and the Jaya Bijaya door is opened. 
By the light of the torches, the worshippers scan the features of 
the gods, and then arises the ery, “ Take pity on me, O God, and 
free me from all my woe.” While pithd drati is being performed, 
the ery ceases, and in silence the crowd await permissiun to enter. 
The Pashupalaks next mount the throne, and take off the flower 
garlands from the images. 

Next come abukdsha and besha, t.e., the bathing and dressing 
of the gods. The bathing is performed vicariously by their 
sacred attendants, who sit in front of the gods’ throne, pretend to 
clean their teeth in front of the round brass plates in which the 
images are reflected, rinse their mouths, and pour water into 
brass tubs. The Pashupalaks then dress the gods und rub them 
with camphor. After this, sdidna mela takes place, iv., the 
public are pormitted to see tho gods, and their offerings (pindskas) 
are collected. These rites are followed by Jallabha or early 
breakfast, (.¢., rice, which has been dried in the sun, fried and 
covered with sugar and g/:, is placed before the images. The 
pandas who officiate at this ceremony next go to the temple 
kitchen and perform the homa ceremony, gh? and coconuts being 
burnt and sanctified ; and this is followed by Surya pi/é or an 
offering to the sun-god, which consists of boiling some rice iu 
the sun. 

The next important nili is sekd/adhapa, at which Jagannath 

“is supposed {o enjoy his breakfast. It consists of rice, vegetables, 
cakes, etc., which are offered at about 10 a.m. Meanwhile, the 
imaginary repast is enlivened by a girl dancing an antiquated 
measure tothe sound of adrum. The offering of betel-nut (diria- 
lagi) and the changing of the gods’ clothes (wailum) succeed this 
as all the other meals of the day, The next important ceremony 
is the midday meal known as madhyanna dhipa or duiprahara 
dhitpa, after which the gods enjoy a siesta (dinapehar) between 
1 and 2 ¢.m., the cots being taken from the store-room and placed 
in front of them. 

In the evening sandhyd arati is performed in the same 
manner as mangala drati; and the next nitt is sandhyad dhipa er 
the evening meal between 8 and 9 p.m. Then at about 10 p.m. 
chandanalagi takes place. Three large silver cups conteining 
essence of sandal wood are brought, and the Pashupaleke, 
standing on the throne, apply the contents to the bodies of the 
gods. The pilgrims are now allowed sadhana mela for about two 
hours, ‘.e,, are admitted to the inner temple. At midnight the 
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gods are given nose ornaments composed of sweet-scented flowers, 
and axe garlakded from head to foot, this miti being. called 
bara singara beshc. After this, the final bhoga, known as bara 
singdri bhoga, is offered, followed by music and singing, and the 
gods are then put to bed. Their couches are brought in from the 
store-room and put in front of the throne; three unripe coco- 
nuts with holes bored in them being placed close by with some 
betel-nut and flowers. Then the dvor is closed for the night by 
the Baradwar Parihari, who fastens a padlock to the chains ;.. 
little mud is put on the lock, and the stamp of Madan Mohan 
(a representation of Jagannath) is impressed on it. This is 
known as muda. ‘Lhe gods are then left to their slumbers. 

There are altogether 62 festivals in the year, but the following Fxstt 
are the chief festivals of general or local interest arranged ‘** 
according to the months of the year. 

Pausa (December-January)—Three festivals are held in this 
month. The Navanna Jatra is held on the last day of the month; 
the pilgrims walk nine times round the inner temple, and pudding 
and rice-meal cakes are consumed. YPusyabhisheka is a local 
holiday occurring on the full-moon day of the month, when 
Jagannath is clothed in his finest robes. Tho third festival, 
which lasts the whole month, is called Dhanu Sankranti Pratham 
Bhoga; a special Lhoga consisting of cakes made of various pulses 
is offered tu Jagannath. 

Magha (January-February), —The Makara Sankranti or Makar 
Jatraé takes place on the Ist day of Magha or Makara, and is 
attended by a large crowd of pilgrims on their way from Sagar 
Jsland. The Sri Panchami or Basantotshava, a festival in 
honour of the spring, is also held in this month. Jagannath is 
dressed in gorgeous clothing, and golden fingers and feet are 
attached 10 his image. 

Phalguna (February-Merch).—The Dola Jatraé is held in 
honour of the spying. On this occasion the image of Madan 
Mohan is brought to the dola-bedi or swinging platform outside the 
north-eastern corner of the temple. The festival is at its height 
on the full-moon day, Dola Piirnima. The day before this is 
known as Mendhé-piidi and the day after it as Dhulandi; on the 
latter day there is general merrymaking, which finds expression in 
squirting red powder through syringes, 

Baisdkia (April-May).—The chief festival is the Chandana 
Jatri, which lasts for 21 days. On this occasion Madan Mohan 
comes forth from the temple every day and is escorted in proces- 
sion to the Narendra tank; the idol is then placed on o boat and: 
earried round the tank with music and dancing, 
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Jyaishtha (May-June).— This month witnesses a: local festival, 
called the Narsingha Janama, at which Jagannath is covered over 
with flowers, and appears with a lion’s face made of sola; or 
rather a large piece of sola with pieces of cotton stuck on it is put 
in front of Jagannath’s face, with a huge slit in it to represent a 
mouth. It commemorates the appearance of Jagannath as a 
man-lion to kill the aswa or demon, Hiranyakasipu, who was 
oppressing the gods. 

Ashadha (Sune-July).—The Snana Jatra or bathing ceremony 
in Jyaishtha ushers in the great festival of the year, the Rath 
Jatra, which occurs 17 days later. On the Snéna Jatra day, tc., 
the full moon of Jyaishtha, the images of Jagannath, Balabhadra 
and Subhadra are taken out of the sanctuary and placed on a 
lofty platform near the outer wall, where they can be seen from 
the street below. Here they are bathed with 108 pitchers 
containing water taken from a well near the northern gateway, 
which is used only once in the year. In consequence, the 
paint is so much damaged that they have to be removed to 
a side room in order to be renovated for the Car Festival, 
when they next make their public appearance. They are placed 
behind a screen, in front of which are hung three painted scrolls 
that represent the gods for the time being. None are allowed 
to go behind the screen except the Daitas, whose duty it is 
to renovate the images. This period is called anabasara (literally, 
not at leisure). 

The process of renovation and decoration is usually completed 
two or three days before the Car Festival, when the gods are again 
fit to be seen. This occasion is celebrated as the Nabayauvana, 
literally fresh youth, and is eagerly looked forward to by the 
crowd that have been assembling from the time of the Snana Jatra. 
On the first day of the Nabayauvana, sadhana meld is allowed for 
the first time since the Snana Jatraé; on the second day the 
finishing touches are given to the eyes of the gods by the Daitas, 
the ceremony being called Netrotshava. On the third dey, known 
as Sri Gundiché day, the gods are brought out and put on the cars 
by the Daitas. The Rath festival now commences, and ends 
when the gods return to their shrine, this being known as bahuda, 
The crowds of pilgrims who have begun to collect during the Snina 
Jatra begin to disperse directly Jagannath’s car has been pulled 
afew yards. New pilgrims also continue to come throughout 
the festival, as they do not seem to cans at what stage they 
seo it, or to attach importance to the patandi, or installation 
of the idcls on the cars. A more detailed account of the Rath 
Jair’ will be given later. 
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Srdvana (July-August).—The Jhulana Jatra is held from the 
1lth day of the month to the full-moon day. A swing is erected 
on the platform between the Mukti Mandapa and the Jaga- 
mohana, on which Jagannath is represented by Madan Mohan. 
The festival is celebrated with greater pomp in the maths, specially 
the Gangamata. 

Bhadra (August-September).—Tho Krishna Janama or festival 
in honour of the birth of Krishna is held in this month. An 
extra bhoga is offered before the image of Krishna during the 
night, and next day the image is exposed to public view ina 
swinging cradle. IKaliya-damana Besha is another local festival 
held in this movth Jagannath is drossed with great splendour, 
and a snake is placed in front of his image to commemorate his 
victory, in the waters of tho Jamuna, over the snake that troubled 
his friends, the Gopis. 

Aswtn (September-October).—An important festival is held 
in Aswin, viz., the Dasahara, which commemorates the 
conquest of Southern India by Ramachandra, the husband of 
Sita. 

Karttika (October-November).—The Rasa Piirnima, also 
known as the Panchaka festival, is held during the last five days 
before the full moon. Large numbers of visitors come to Puri 
from different parts of Orissa to join in it. 

A special festival is that known as the Nua halebara (literally yua 
the new body) which takes its name from the fact that, on the *alebara. 
occasion of its celebration, tho nim-wood bodies of Jagannath, 
Subhadra and Balebhadra are renewed. Its celebration is said 
to depend on certain astronomical conditions, viz., the occurrence 
of two months of Ashadha in the same year, i.e, when there is 
an intercalary month owing to the lunar month of Ashadha not 
coinciding with the solar month. This accounts for the rarity of 
the festival. Within the last 60 years it has been celebrated in 
1858 and in 1877. It was expected again in 1893, but was 
not celebrated, accurding to one account, because of a popular 
tradition that the carpenter, a Brahman priest and one of the 
Raja’s household would die within the year. There should also 
have been a Aatebara in 1900 according to the Bengali calenday, 
but not according to the Oriya almanacs, and the latter were 
followed. The popular belief is that the festival depends on the 
durability of the wood of which the images are made. If the 
festival takes place at an interval ot one yuga (12 years) or more, 
the images are entirely renewed, and the old ones sburied in 
great secrecy; but if there is a smaller interval of time, only a 


partial renovation is noeessary. 
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Of all the festivals of {he year the greatest is the Rath Jatra or 


Frettvat, Car Festival, which commemorates the journey of Krishna from 


Gokul to Mathura. According to Hindu mythology, Krishna, 
the ninth incarnation of Vishnu, was the eighth son of Basudeva 
and his wife Devaki. It had been predicted that a son of theirs 
would kill Kansa, the demon king of Mathura, who typifies 
the principle of evil. IXansa, therefore, imprisoned Basudeva and 
bis wife, and slew their first six sons; Balarama, the seventh, 
was abstracted from Devaki’s womb, transferred to that of 
Rohini, another wife of Basudeva, and so savcd. On the birth 
of Krishna, the father escaped from Mathura with the child and, 
crossing tho Jamun, entrusted the infant Krishna to the care of 
the herdsman king, Nanda of Vraja. In Gokul or Vraja Krishna 
grew up to manhood. At length, Kansa heard of him and sent 
a messenger to bring him and his brother to Mathura. The 
brothers drove in their chariot victoriously to Mathura, where 
Krishnue killed Kansa and ruled in his stead. 

This episode in the life of Knshna is commemorated by the 
Rath Jatra, which takes place in Juno or July every year. On 
this oceasion the images of Jagannath, Balabhadra and Subhadra 
are removed from the temple and taken in great chariots to the 
garden houss (Gundicha-bari) along the Bara Danda road, which 
is about a mile and a half Jong. IJlere the gods remain in the 
car at night, and are taken out next morning and placed in the 
shrine. They remain there for a week and are then again put 
into the cars and taken back to the temple, thus commemora- 
ting the re.urn journey of Krishna. The rule is that the whole 
festival should last 9 days, allowing a day for the journey to the 
Gundivha-bari, a day for the return journey, and 7 days for the 
stay there; but in practice it lasts much longer, the return journey 
sometimes taking many days. 

The cars are large structures of considerable height, resem- 
bling lofty towers, bedecked with tinscl, paintings and wooden 
statuary. The largest is the car of Jagannath, which is 45 feet 
in height and 35 feet square, and is supported on 16 wheels 
with a diameter of 7 feet. The brother and sister of Jagannath 
have separate cars a few feet smaller. The images are brought 
out from the temple through the Lion Gate and placed on the 
cars, this being known as the pahandi, a sacred moment when 
the assembled pilgrims fall on their knees and bow their fore- 
heads in the dust. They then seize tho ropes, and drag the oars 
dawn the: Bara Danda road to the garden house of Jagannath, 
Phe distance is only about 14 mile, but as the heavy structures 
ave no dontrivanos to guide them, and the wheels sink deep inte 
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the sand, which in some places covers the road, the journey has 
been known to take several days. Once arrived at the garden 
house, the enthusiasm subsides. By the third day most of the 
pilgrims have left, and but for professional car-pullers, Jagannath 
would often be left there. The cars are dragged from the temple 
by the assembled pilgrims and by a number of villagers, who 
hold revenue-free lands granted { them as remuneration for the 
work; when the pilgrims are insufficient to drag the cars back, 
coolies are engaged from the neighbouring villages. In 1904, 
the pilgrims alone pulled the cars to the country house in 
4 hours and brought them back again to the temple without such 
assistance; in 1907, when 75,000 pilgrims attended the ceremony, 
the journey was performed in 4} hours. 

No crowd is more amenable than that which gathers 
during the Rath Jatra, but « very large proportion consists of 
women; and this constitules a danger, as their eagerness to press 
forward and see Jagannath is very great, and if one falls down, 
a fatal accident may easily occur. Ths greatest care is.taken 
to prevont accidents, but this is not always an easy task, for 
the more zealous devotees rush in front of the cars, especially 
that containing Jagannath, before which they prostrate them- 
selves with the objeet of touching it and so obtaining merit. 
This is not unnatural, for it is believed that he who obtains a 
sight of Jagannath at this time is saved from the misery of future 
rebirlhs. ‘Ihe accidents which have occurred in this way have 
given rise to the belicf that self-immolation is practised at the 
festival. 

Early European wiiters unanimously gave voice to this belief. 
Bruton, the first Mnglishman to visit Puri (1633), wrote in his 
description of the temple:—‘Unto this Pagod or house of 
Sathen dve belong 9,000 Brammines or Pricsts, which doe dayly 
offer sacrifice unto their great God Jaggarnat, from which Idoll 
the City is so called. And when it (the chariot of Jaggarnat) is 
going along the city, there are many that will offer themselves a 
sacrifice to this Idoll, and desyerately lye downe on the ground, 
that the Chariott wheeles may ranne over them, whereby they 
are killed outright ; ‘some get broken armes, some broken legges, 80 

*that many of them are destroyed, and by this means they thinke 
to merit Heaven.” 

Bernier also wrote (1667) :—“In the town of Jagannat, situ- 
ated on the Gulf of Bengale, and containing the famous temple 
of the idol of that name, a certain annual festival is held, whioh 
continues, if my memory fail not, for the space of eight or nine 
das, At this festival is collected.an incredible concourse of 
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people. The nuthber, I am told, sometimes exoseds one hundred 
and fifty thousand. A superb wooden machine is constructed, such 
as [have seen in several other parts of the Indies, with I know 
not how many grotesque figures. This machine is set on fourteen 
or sixteen wheels like thore of a gun-carriage, and drawn or 
pushed along by the united oxertions of fifty or sixty persons. 
The idol, Jagannat, placed conspicuously in the middle, richly 
attired, and gorgeously adorned, is thus conveyed from one temple 
to another. The first day on which this idol is formally 
exhibited in the temple, the crowd is so immense, and the press so 
violent, that some of the pilgrims, fatigued and worn-out in 
consequence of their long journey, are squeezed to death: the 
surrounding throng give them a thousand benedictions, and 
consider them highly favoured to die on such a holy occasion 
after travelling so great a distance. And while the chariot of 
hellish triumph pursues its solemn march, persons are found (it 
is no fiction which I recount) so blindly credulous and so full of 
wild notions as to throw themselves upon the ground in the way 
of its ponderous wheels, which pass over and crush to atoms the 
bodies of the wretched fanatics without exciting the horror or 
surprise of the spectators. No deed, according to their estimation, 
is so heroic or meritorious as this self-devotion : the victims believe 
that Jagannat will receive them as children, and recall them to 
life in a state of happiness und dignity.” 

Alexander Hamilton, writing in 1727, gave a similar aceount. 
“ Jogarynat’s effigy is carried abroad in procession, mounted 
on a coach four stories high. They fasten small ropes to the 
cable, two or three fathoms long, so that upwards of 2,000 people 
have room enough to draw the coach, and some old zealots, as it 
passes through the street, fall flat on the ground, to have the 
honour to be crushed to pieces by the coach wheels. ” 

These travellers’ tales began to be discredited when there 
were actually British residents at Puri. As early as 1818 
Stirling wrote:—‘‘That excess of fanaticism which formerly 
prompted the pilgrims to court death by throwing themselves in 
crowds under the wheels of the car of Jagannath has happily 
long ceased to actuate the worshippers of the present day. 
During four years that I have witnessed the eeremony, three cases ‘ 
only of this revolting species ef immolation have occurred, one 
of which I may observe is doubtful, and should probably be 
ascribed to accident; in the other the victims had long been 
suffering from some excruciating complaints, and chose this 
method ot ridding themselves of the burthen of life in preference 
to other modes of euicide so prevalent with the lower ordors under 
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similar circumstafices.” Mr. Fergusson, who visited Puri in 
1838, saw “the pilgrims hurrying to the spot talking gnd 
laughing, like people going to a fair in &ngland, which in fact 
itis;” but he saw no victims crushed under the wheels, and 
none had been heard of for many years before. 

This fallacy was finally exposed by Sir William Hunter, 
who carefully examined the whole evidence on the subject, from 
1580, when Abul Fazl wiote, through a long series of travellers, 
down to the police reports of 1870, and came to the conclusion 
that the deaths at the Car Festival were almost always accidental. 
“In a closely-packed, eager throng of a hundred thousand men 
and women, many of them unaccustomed to exposure or hard 
labour, and «ll of them tugging and straining to the utmost 
under the blazing tropical sun, deaths must occasionally occur. 
There have, doubtless, been instances of pilgrims throwing them- 
selves under the wheels in a frenzy of religions excitement ; 
but such instances have always been rare, and are now unknown. 
At one time, several unhappy people were hilled or injured 
every year, but they were almost invariably cases of accidental 
trampling. The few suicides that did occur were for the most 
part cases of diseased and miserable objects, who took this 
means to put themselves out of pain. The official returns now 
place this beyond doubt. 

“Nothing, indeed, could be more opposed to the spirit of 
Vishnu worship than self-immolation. Accidental deaths within 
the temple renders the whole plaes unclean. The ritual suddenly 
stops, and the polluted offerings are hurried away from the sight 
of the offended god. According to Chaitanya, the apostle of 
Jagannath, the destruction of the least of God’s creatures is a ain 
against the Creator. Self-immolation he would have regarded 
‘with horror. The copious religious literature of his sect frequently 
describes the Oar Festival, but makes no mention of self- 
sacrifice, nor does it contain any passage that could be twisted 
into a sanction for it. Abul Fazl, the keen Musalmin observer, 
is equally silent, although from the context it is almost certain 
that, had he heard of the practice, he would have mentioned it.” 

For the due observance of the daily ritual and the celebration peyere 
of the festivals there is an elaborate organization of sebdils, ¢.¢., T8¥®. 
the priests, attendants and servants of J agannath. They are 
divided into thirty-six orders, known as ehhattisd niyoga, under a 
head officer called the ndyaka, but they may be broadly grouped 
under two heads:—(1) the guards of the temple, such as Brahman 
Pariharis (Sans. P)atiidri) and Gochhikars, and nomBr&hmans 
{e.g., Dwaris, Lenkas, Paike, etc.); and (2) the Pandas (Beng. 
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Panda) or priests of the god. Both Pariharif and Pandas are 
regarded with the greatest reverence by the pilgrims, so much so 
that if they are struck by their canes, they regard it as a sign of 
the grace of God and believe that their sins are washed away. 
Of the other orders, the ‘most noticeable are the Suars (Sans. 
Sapahara) or cooks, the Mekips in charge of the wardrobe, and 
the Badus, who assist in the worship by handling water-pots, brass 
vessels, lamps, etc., the Khunttis, who call the priests and distri- 
bute the sacrificial flowers, the musical players, and the dancing 
girls or Devadasis. 

Ordinarily, only two orders of priests can touch the images of 
the gods, viz., the Pashupalaks and the Puja Pandas; but this rule 
is relaxed during the Car Festival and the Snina Jatra or bathing 
festival, when the services of all classes of priests ure required to 
carry the images to and from the Snanavedi and the cars. 
During these two festivals the Daitis are supposed to be specially 
in charge of the persons of the gods, but they have to go away 
before any bhoga can be offered or any rite performed. It has 
been suggested that the position of the Daitas points to a 
compromise between Bralmanism and the older religion, wLatever 
it was. According to tradition, the Daitis are the descendants 
of the fowler Viswabasu, and possess the privilege of touching 
the body of Jagannath in virtue of their descent. This tradition, 
their claims to be the guardians of the god, their present duties 
and habits, all point to the fact that they are the descendants 
of the old people who worshipped the god, whom the Brahmaus 
absorbed in their system. 

Another class about whose position there has been some mis- 
conception is that of the dancing girls. Jor example, Sir William 
Hunter writes :—“ Indecent ceremonies disgrace the ritual, and 
dancing girls with rolling eyes put the modest female worshipper 
to the blush”... “ The baser features of a worship which aims 
at a sensuvus realization of God appears in a band of prostitutes 
who sing before the image”... ‘‘ In the Pillared Hall a choir of 
dancing girls enliven the idol’s repast by their airy gyrations” ... 
“The indecent rites which have crept into Vishnuvism are 
represented by the Birth Festival (Janam), in which a priest 
takes the part of the father and a dancing girl that of the mother 
of Jagannath, and the ceremony of his nativity is performed to the 
life.” It is reported that there is no indecency in any of the 
rites, and no dancing girl has part in the ritual. One girl, it is 
trie, performs an antiquated dance to the accompaniment of a 
small drum during Jagennath’s morning meal (saidladhiipa) ; bat 
this is not regarded as sn essential part of the ceremony, and hey 
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absence does not interfere with its performance. Again, at night, 
when all the ceremonies are over, one of the dancing girls comes 
(after a bath whatever the hour may be) and sings a song in the 
presence of the deity. But, should any of the dancing girls enter 
the inner sanctuary except on these two occasions, the whole shrine 
is considered defiled and mahdsndua, or a ceremony of purification, 
has to be performed before the rites can continue. 

Another statement which may be corrected is that “As the 
pilgrims passes the Lion Gate, a man of the sweeper caste strikes 
them with his broom to purify them of their sins, and foreea 
them to promize on pain of losing all the benefits of pilgrimage 
not to disclose the ovents of the journey and the secrets of the 
ehrine.”” Sweepers as a class are prohibited from entering, no 
pilgrim is struck by their brooms, and no promise of secreay 
18 exacted. 

The temple, with its full establishment, is under the Raja raja ot © 
of Khurda, tow known generally as the Raja of Puri, because Pe 
he lives at Puri. The Raja has to perform some nominal 
services in the temple, viz., sweeping the cars and strewing flowers 
over the idols during the Gar Festival, but as he rarely comes 
out, this work is done by a proxy, the Mudiratha. Formerly the 
duties of superintendence vested im {he Raja were carried out by 
Parichchhas ov inspectors, but under the system now in force the 
work of supervision is entrusted to the Manager, at present an 
Oriyé Deputy Magistrate. 

The connection of the Raja of Khurdaé with the temple 
dates back to the time of Men Singh, who in 1590 conquered 
Orissa, and selected the (hen Raja of Khurdi, Ramchandradeva, 
as Superintendent of the temple, probably because he was 
related to the Bhoi kings of Orissa. Ramchandra’s descendants 
continued to manage the temple t:ll the 18th century, when the 
Musalmin Deputy Governors ousted the Raja, levied a pilgrim 
tax, and generally interfered so much with the internal manage- 
ment of the temple, that the priests fled with the idols and kept 
them hid in a hil! on the Chilka lake. The loss of revenue 
which resulted forced the Deputy Governor to induce the 
priests to bring back the idols under a promise that the 
worship of Jagannath would not be interfered with. When Ali 
Vardi Khan ceded Orissa to the Merathas, the latter kept the 
management ia their own hands, had the ceremonies and festivals 
p werly conducted, and made good any deficits due to an excess 
‘+ xpenditure. On the conquest of Orissa in 1803, the British 
‘wahorities managed the temple for the first few years, -and 
then, desirous of withdrawing from the direct management of 
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a heathen temple, entrusted the superintendence to the Raja of 
Khurda, who had been released from imprisonment in 1807, and 
ordered him to livein Puri tuwn. The subsequent history of the 
connectioy of the Raj& with the temple will be found in 
the section dealing with Administration at the end of this 
chapter. 

No account of Jagannath worship would be complete with- 
out some account of the maths in Puri. dfaths are monastic 
houses originally founded with the object of feeding travel- 
lers, beggars and ascetics, of giving religious instruction to 
chelés or disciples, and generally of encouraging a religious 
life. The heads of these religious houses, who ‘are called 
Mahants or Math-dharis, are elected from among the chelds, and 
are assisted in the management of their properties by Adhikaris, 
who may be described as their business managers. They are 
generally celibates, but in cortain maths, married men may hold 
the office. Mahanta are the gurus or spiritual guides of many 
people, who present the maths with presents of money and endow- 
ments in land. Thus, the Sriramadasa or Dakhinaparsva math 
received rich endowments from the Marathas, its abbot having 
been the grru of the Maratha Governor; while the Mahant of 
the Emar Math in the 18th century, who had the reputation 
of being a very holy ascetic, similarly got large offerings from 
his followers. Both Saiva and Vaishnava maths exist in Puri. 
The lands of the latter are known as amruta-manohi (literally 
nectar-food), because they were given with the intention that 
the proceeds thereof should be syent in offering bhoga before 
Jagannath, and that the mahdpr-sad thus obtained should be 
distributed among pilgrims, beggars and ascetics; they are 
distinct from the amruta-manoAi lands of the temple itself, which 
are under the superintendence of the Raja. In 1848, Babu Brij 
Kishore Ghose roughly estimated the annua] income of 29 maths 
from land alone at Ks. 1,46,400,* and this income must have 
increased largely during the last 60 years. 

There are over 70 maths in Puritown. The chief Saiva maths 
are located in the sandy tract near Swarga-dwar, viz., Sankara 
chaérya, with a fine library of old manuscripts, and Sankarananda, 
which has a branch at Bhubaneswar. Near the Sankaracharya‘ 
math is a small math of the Kabirpanthis or followers of Kabir 
and the Sikh Guru Nanak. Most of the maths are naturally 
Vaishnava. The richest of the latter are Emir, Sririmadasa and 
Raghavadasa, the inmates of which are Ramats or followers of 








* History of Pooree, pp. 8-9. 
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Ramanands. The Gauriyds or followers of Chaitanya have two 
maths, viz., Radbakanta, with a celibate abbot, and Kothbhoga 
with a married abbot; while the Madhvachiris have the Achari 
math with a Telugu married abbot, and the local sub-sects have 
two Oriya maths. The Uttaraparsva math is one of the oldest 
and most highly esteemed, being permitted to supply a special 
bhoga of Jagannath, the mohuna-bhoga. Another math with a fair 
income is located in the Jagannith-vallabha garden, which is 
frequently mentioned in the biographies of Chaitanya. 

The Jagannath pilgrimage appears to be at least eight Pires. 
centuries old, for in an inscription dating back to 1137 A. D. we meters 
find mention of a pilgrim who “ went to the sacred Purushottam 
Kshetra and gave away his wealth in charity on the noisy shore 
of the sea.”’* Throughout these centuries the magnificence of 
the temple, with its elaborate ritual, the liberal royal patronage 
it enjoyed, the development of Vaishnavism, the catholicity of 
worship it inculcated, have combined in attracting attention to 
Jagannath; and yoar after year a steady stream of pilgrims has 
flowed to the temple by the sea in spite of the great difficulties 
of the journey. Nothing, however, has stimulated pilgrimage 
80 much as the organized system of pilgrim guides. The 
Pandas and Pariharis of the temple have divided among them- 
selves the whole of India, cach having their allotted circle, in 
which they claim to possess a monopoly of pilgrims. Two or 
three months before the beginuing of the principal festivals, the 
Dola and Rath Jatras, they engage agents, mostly Brahmans and 
sometimes barbers and Gauras, and depute them to differcnt parts 
of India in order to recruit pilgrims, These agents, who are 
often erroneously called Pandas, are known as Jdtuds (journey- 
men) in Oriya and sethos in Bengali. 

They travel among the chief towns and villages of their circle, pilgrim 
carrying with them nirmdlya, i.e., rice half boiled and offered gudes. 
to Jagannath, and mahdprasdd, ic., fully boiled rice, sweet- 
meats, pulses, etc., which have been similarly placed before the 
god. This sacred food ihey offer to the townsfolk and villagers 
whom they visit, and at the same time persuasively appeal {> 
their pious feelings and their longing for new sights by tellin, 
them—and especially the women and old men—of the miraculous 
power of the god, his great temple and holy service, of the 
wonderful sights to be seen on the way and at Pari itself, 
of the beatific visions to be enjoyed in the temple, and of the 
eertain salvation to be obtained from a glimpse of the god. 


® Monmoban Chakravarti, Zhe date of the Jagannath Temple in Pitt, J.4,8,3B., 
Port I, 1696. 
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Hurried consultations follow in the family and with the neigh. 
bours, and money is got together for the journey. A short time 
before the festival, the pilgrims leave home, on an auspicious 
day, under the guidance of the Panda’s agent, generally in a 
party of five to twenty persons. Females predominate, and 
among females, widows; instances are not wanting of young 
women running away from their homes and joining the little 
body of pilgrims. 

The perils of the journey fifty years ago have been vividly 
described by Sir W. W. Hunter:—‘The great spiritual army 
marched its hundreds, and sometimes its thousands of miles along 
burning roads, across unbridged rivers, and through pestilent 
regions of jungle and swamps. Those who kept to the road hed 
spent their strength long before the holy city was reached. The 
sturdy women of Llindustan braved it out and sang songstill they 
dropped ; but the weaker females of Lengal limped piteously 
along with bleeding tect in silence, broken only by deep sighs 
and an occasional sob Many a sickly girl died upon the road; 
and by the time they reachod Puri, the whole party had their 
feet bound up in rags, plastered with dirt and blood.” At that 
time the Bengal pilgrims had to tramp all the way from Ulu- 
beria to Pur: on the Jagannath Trunk Road, only the wealthier 
classes travelling in bullock carts or palanquins, while pilgrims 
from the south used to come by road along the strip of land 
between the Chilk& lake and the Bay, or in a few cases by boats 
across the Chilha. During the last 30 years of the 19th century 
the difficulties of the journey were much decreased, as it was 
possible to go from Caleutta by sea-going steamors to Chandbali in 
the Balasoro district, thence by river in barges towed by steam 
launches to Cuttack, and lastly by road to Puri. Now-a-days 
most pilgrims travel by rail direct to the sacred town. 

The carliest known account of the pilgrimage in detail is 
recorded 1n the biographies of Chaitanya, such as the Kadchd of 
Govinda Das, the Chattanya-bhagavata, and the Chattanya-Charita- 
mrita, That great apostle of Vaishnavism first came to Puri eatly 
in 1610 A.D. During his pilgrimage through Orissa he visited 
the Saiva temple in Jaleswar, the shrines of Kshirechora Gopi- 
natha at Remuna, of Varahanatha and Biraja at Jajpur, of Sakshi- 
gopala Gopinatha at Cuttack (since fanned to Satyabadi, 12 
miles north of Puri) and the Lingaraj at Bhubaneswar. Modern 
pilgrims omit Jaleswar and Remuni, and only a few visit Jajpur 
and Satyabidi. Passing onwards through Cuttack, the next station 
reached in Bhubaneswar, which though inferior to Puri i in religious 
sanctity surpasses it in its wealth of artistic and archsiclogival 
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retiains. Here the pilgrims bathe in the sacred tink of Vindu- 
Sagara, pay their respects to Basudeva on its east bank, visit 
the great temple of Lingaraj, and next circumambulate the 
other great temples in the neighbourhood, Siddheswar and 
Kedareswar, Brahmeswar, Yameswar and Rameswar. The 
offerings of boiled rice at Tingar&j and Basudeva, it may be 
added, are considered nearly as sacred as the muldprasad of 
Jagannath in their power to obliterate caste distinction. 

Pursuing their journey from Bhubaneswar, the weary 
pilgrims at last catch sight of the blue wheel topping the tower of 
the Jagannath temple. Raising a loud shout of “Jai Jagannath 
ki gai,” they change their dress. Those who have come by road 
hurry on over the old bridge of 18 openings, the Athdrand/a 
bridge, while those who alight at the railway station hurry 
on over the sand, all eager to wrrive quickly at the Lion 
Gate. The pains and miseries of the journey are forgotten, 
when the devotees reverently enter inside and catch a glimpse of 
the idols seated in their full glory on the Ratnavedi. This first 
visit is known as dhulo pdye darsan, t.e., “paying homage to the 
gods with the dust on the feet.” The pilgrim guide now makes 
over his little flock to his employer. Those who have none are 
eagerly questioned by the priests or their servants, Aid/ds are 
brought forward, and in most cases an ancestor or a relation is 
traced out as aclient. ‘Ihe Aidéds, it may be explained, are the 
Pandas’ books, in which the names of their pilgrims and their 
ancestors are entered. When no ancestor or relation can be 
traced, and the pilgrims hesitate to select a Panda, there is 
often a brawl, and occasionally a fight, between the agents of 
the different priests. The priests then lodge the pilgrims in the 
licensed lodging-houses, arrange for a supply of daily food from 
the temple, and depute men to show them the sacred placos. 

The pilgrims naturally first visit the shrine of Jagannath, 
Balabhadra and Subhadra; and offer jewels, ornaments, money, 
cloths and other valuable articles at their throne. These 
become the property of the temple. Then they visit the other 
shrines within the enclosure, of which the most important 
are Bimala (a form of Durga), Lakshmi, Saraswati and Siirya. 
Berren. women especially worship the Aksheya-bata (Hicus 
Bengalensis) and its presiding deity, Bata-Ganesha, in order that 
they may be blessed with offspring. Outside the temple, the 
principal sacred places visited by the pilgrims are (1) Gundicha- 
bari, to which the three deities are driven in ears during*the Car 
Foatival; (2) the pancha-tirtha or five sacred sites, viz., the stone- 
embanked tanks of Indradyumna, Markanda and Swet-Gangé 
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with temples rising from their edge, the Chekra-tirtha and the 
Swargadwar or door of heaven, both on the sea side; and (8) 
the temple of Loknath on the west, the water of which is so 
sacred that an oath taken by it is regarded by the people of Puri 
as more awful than an oath on the holy offerings of Jagannath 
or any other deity. The Gauriya Vaishnavas, the followers of the 
Chaitanya oult, also visit the maths hallowed by association with 
Chaitanya, viz., Radhakanta, where he lived and where his cell 
and quilt are shown, Aulia, where his wooden shoes are kept, 
and Tota Gopinath near the sea shore, where he is said to have 
disappeared. 

The pilgrims are enjoined to stop at Puri at least three 
nights, but most stop longer during the Rath and Dola fes- 
tivals. During the former Bengalis predominate; during the 
latter, the proportion of up-country people is larger; and 
during the Panchaka or Rasa festival, the local people prevail. 
Formerly the largest number cams during the Car Festival, and 
next during the Holi; but now-a-days, on account of easy 
communication by rail, the number of pilgrims is more equally 
distributed over the whole year, and the crowd has also increased 
on other holidays, such asthe Puja and Christmas holidays. 
Special occasions, such as the Kalebara or Gobind Dw&dusi, which 
occur at rare intervals, attract enormous crowds numbering hun- 
dreds of thousands. Accurate statistics of the number of pilgrims 
who visit Puri every year are not available, but a very fair idea 
of their number may be gathered from the figures showing the 
number of passengers booked by railway every year, viz, 
300,000 in 1901, the same number in 1902, 281,000 in 1903, 
331,000 in 1904 and 245,000 in 1905; over a half of these 
came from places 100 miles distant, The greatest rush 
is at the time of the Rath Jatra. In 1907 this festival was 
attended by 70,000 persons, while it is on record that in 
1892 there was an influx of over 200,000 pilgrims, this lar 
crowd being attracted by the fact that the year was consi- 
dered an highly auspicious one, and that it was intended 
to renew the images (vd kalebara)—an intention which was 
subsequently given up, or even more would have flocked to the 
sacred city. 

The pilgrims include Bengalis, Oriyis, Gujaratis, Marwaris, 
Punjabis, Marathis and Telugus, and the majority are people 
of the poorer classes, such as indigent widows, religious mendi- 
cants, and needy peasants. A very large proportion are widows, 
who make great sacrifices to undertake the pilgrimage; instances 


ere known of poor widows saving little month after month 
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for years together, by foregoing some of the necessities of life, 
until they have enough for the expenses of the journey and 
of the offerings required. The difficulties of housing and feeding 
these multitudes can easily be imagined. The lodging-houses 
only provide uccommodation for 20,000 pilgrims, and many 
have to camp out in the open, so that in the dry weather the 
place looks like a great encampment. Unfortunately the Car 
Festival, the great ceremony of the year, takes place in the 
rainy weather, and at this time the pilgrims who cannot find 
room in the lodging-houses or shelter elsewhere are exposed to 
the inclemency of the season. Conditions have now improved 
owing to the wpening of the railway, the increase in the 
number of licensed lolging-houses, the improved sanitation 
of the town, and the greater facilities afforded for getting 
non-rive food. Pilgrims also observe less rigidly the custom 
of not cooking their food, exceptions being made in the case 
of the sick andthe young. With all these changes for the 
better, however, Puri town and district still form a focus of 
«cholera. 

Inside the temple the greatest rush takes place on the nava- 
yauvana day, when the images, repainted and fully dressed, after 
15 days’ rest, are brought out for public view. The pilgrims who 
had been eagerly waiting for this day crowd inside to see the 
gods, and special arrangements have io be made by the temple 
authorities to prevent accidents. The pilgrims are allowed to 
enter the temple in batches by the north door of the Jagamohana, 
taken by a tortuous way to the sandal-wood barrier in the Mukh- 
sidli, allowed a minute or two to havea look at the idols, and 
then hurried out through the south gate of the Jagamohana. 
The services of the Pandas are of much value at this time, their 
men forming a cordon round the pilgrims by interlocking hands, 
and then slowly taking them by the tortuous passage inside, 
thus bearing on themselves the full brunt of the crush. Never- 
theless, the frantic struggles of men and women, many old and 
sick, are often a pitiable sight, aud several swoon away in the 
heat and the crush. 

The Pandas have frequently been charged, and in many casos Pandis’ 
pot without reason, with fleecing their pilgrims ; but it is undeni- "°™* 
able that they labour hard to secure the personal comfort of the 
latter, and to show them the firthas and have fhe due ceremonies 
performed with the least inconvenience possible. Apart from 
small commissions on the purchase of mahdprasdd and, kniok- 
Knacks, the chief income of these spiritual guides is obtained 
when the ceremony called déika-bandhd is performed. This take~ 
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place in a building known as Vaikuntha, situsted outside the , 
inner enclosure to the north of the temple. Here morei 
pressure is put on the pilgrims to pay a round sum for periodical 
bhogas of food to be distributed among Brahmans, beggars and 
ascetics. Sums varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 1,900 are realized in 
this way from each head of the family, and are appropriated by 
the priests. In case the pilgrim has no ready cash in hand, he 
executes a note of kand to pay tho balance on reaching home ; 
and these debts are almost always repaid. Big landholders and 
Rajas also grant the Pandas endowments of land and even entire 
villages. But the Pandas, though often well paid, quickly spend 
the money, partly in spendthrift habits, partly in employing men 
for recruiting pilgrims. Most pilgrims are able to pay their 
Pandas for the services rendered by them, including accommo- 
dation in the lodging-houses ; but numbers are in a state of 
destitution before the time comes for them to turn their backs 
upon the holy city and set their faces once more homewards. 
Since 1902 there has been a fund for the relief of destitute 
pilgrims, the object of which is to furnish them with suificient' 
money for travelling and diet, and thus enable them to return to 
their homes in safety. 

Dhoga (Sans. bhunja, to eat) means food sanctified by being 
offered to a god, while food made holy by presentation to Jagan- 
nath goes under the name of mahdprasd’, The latter term 
properly means any food offered to Jagannath, whether cooked 
or uncooked, rice or other food, but popularly it is used only 
for cooked rice, pulses, vegetables, tamarind, preparations of 
the same, and sweetmeats, but not for edible fruit. The bhogas 
are of two kinds, the sothbhoga or offerings made from the 
temple funds and the Raja’s house, and chhattrabhoga, or offerings 
made by maths or private persons. About half of the kothbhoga 
mahaprasdd is given as remuneration to the officiating pricsts, 
and the rest is sold, the sale proceeds being credited to the 
account of the Raja of Puri. It is reported by the Manager 
that the whole of the kothbhoga is regarded as part of the Raja’s 
perquisites, from which he allows a portion to the priests. The 
food is cooked in the temple kitchens (rosa-ghara) by the Suars, 
and js thence removed by a covered passage to the inner sanctuary 
in the case of ordinary 4othbhogas, and to the Bhogamandapa 
in the case of lerger kuthbhogas and chhatrabhogas. When the 
food is being presented to the gods, the priests on duty utter 
yaantras, fans and fiy-flaps (chdmars) are waved, and music 
is played. Exoopt the-Suars and the priests, none can tough 
Ye pots ; otherwise they become unfit for presentation before the 
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god aad have to be thrown away. But on the completion of 
worship, the food becomes mahdprasad, and then can be touched 
by anybody and offered even by men of low caste to Brahmans 
and others of high caste. The mahdprasdd thus preparod (minus 
the quantity retuined by the Raja and the priests on duty) is 
offered for sale at Sarghara, e place outside the inner enclosure on 
the way to the Snanavedi. Here the pilgrims or their Pandas’ 
employés buy and take the pots to the ludging-houses. Tho 
cooking is genorally well done ; but if kept for more than a day, 
as is usually tho case during the Car Festival, tho food putrefics 
and becomes unfit for consumption. 

The eating of mahdprasad or the holy food is perhaps the most 
distinctive feature of « pilgrimage to Puri. In the presence of 
Jagannath all men, whether priest, noble or peasant, aro reparded 
as equal, and the sign of this equality is that all may join 
together in eating the mahdprasad. YPopular belicf, indecd, has it 
that, if a low caste man offers it to one of a higher caste, and the 
latter turns away his head in contemptuous refusal, his neck 
becomes rigid and his head romains in that position. Another 
legend is that a proud pilgrim from Northern India once 
swore that he would eat the leavings of no mortal or immortal 
being. But ashe crossed the bridge outside the saered city, 
his arms and legs fell off, and there he lay on the roadside 
for two months, till a dog came out of tho town eating a frag- 
ment of the holy food, and dropped some as he passed. The 
proud man crawled forward on his stomach, and ato the luavings, 
sll slavered from tho jaws of tho unclean animal. Thoreupon, 
the mercy of Jagannath visited him; new limbs wore given to 
him, and he entered the holy city as a humble disciple. lt 
should be added, however, that the doctrine of equality of all 
men in the sacrament of tho holy food is not always realized 
in practice, as a high caste man will sometimes tako care to avoid 
the chance of being offered rice touched by a man of low caste. 

The mahdprasad ia unfortunately a fruitful source of disease, 
No pious pilgrims in good health would dream of cooking their 
food at Puri, and they eat the holy rice in whatever state it may 
be, for every grain is holy. It is too sacred for the least frag- 
ment to be thrown away, and the result is that lerge quantities 
ere eaten in a state dangerous even to a man in robust 
health, while some is taken away to the pilgrims’ homes and 
there distributed among their relatives. The state of boiled 
rice kept for such a long time can be better imagized than 
deveribed, but its.effects are sufficiently.apparent from the number 
of deaths caused by cholera and bowel complaints. 
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Under the Muhammadan rule 9 lakhs of rupees are seid to 
have been realized by Government from the tax Jevied on pilgrims 
coming to Jagannath.* The Marathas, being Hindus, encouraged 
the worship and sanctioned regular payments for the support of 
the temple. In spite of this, their misrule must have greatly 
diminished the number of pilgrims. The Maratha officials levied 
oppressive dues along the route; at each ford and pass the 
unhappy pilgrims had to pay toll; and every myrmidon extorted 
all that he could. The Jagannath road was a mere foot-path, 
marked by the dead bodies of victims of cholera; and in 1806 
the Revd. Claudius Buchanan describes the neighbourhood of 
Jagannath as “a valley of skulls,’ and tells us that tigers 
roared every night near the outskirts and made havoc of the 
unhappy pilgrims, whose bones strewed the highways. 

When the British marched to occupy the Province in 1803, 
Lord Wellesley expressly enjoined the troops to respect the temple 
and the religious prejudices of the Brahmans and pilgrims; and 
a deputation of Brahmans accordingly came into the camp, and 
placed the temple under their protection without a blow being 
struck. For the first few years the East India Company followed 
the same system as the Marathés, who had annually made 
up the difference between the receipts and the expenditure of 
the temple. The result was that there wasa deficit every year, 
which the Company had to make good. In 1806 the Govern- 
ment endeavoured to get rid of the minute supervision of idola- 
trous rites which this system involved, and by Regulation IV 
of 1806 the superintendence of the temple was vested in an 
assembly of three pandits nominated by the Collector of the 
Pilgrims’ Tax and appointed by Government. By Regulation 
IV of 1809 the assembly of pandits was abolished, and the 
management was transferred to the Raja of Khurd& (now known 
as the Rajé of Puri), who was appointed hereditary Superin- 
tendent. He was not granted, however, supreme authority; for 
in order to prevent any abuse of power on his part, three 
of the principal servants of the temple were appointed to 
assist him. They were not to be removed from their office 
except with the sanction of Government, and were required to 
report to Government any cases in which the Raja issued orders: 
inconsistent with the recorded rules and institutions of the 
temple. The Raja received a fixed allowance on the under- 
standing that the sum allotted was to be spent wholly in the 
maintenance of the temple. 





® Rigazu-s-Salétin, Bibl, Ind. Ed. tranel., p. 303, 
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Government reimbursed itself by a pilgrim tax similar to 
that which had been levied by the native governments, but of 
@ much lighter character. This tax formed an important item in 
‘our revenue from Orissa; but it was felt that the money received 
was to a certain extent the price of a State sanction to idolatry. 
Accordingly, in 1840 the Company abolished the pilgrim tax, gave 
up all connection with the temple, and by Act X of that year 
vested the Raja with full and absolute authority in regard to the 
management of the temple and its property. No provision, how- 
ever, was made for his removal from the office of Superintendent 
of the temple on account of misconduct, or for carrying on his 
duties in the event of his being incapacitated. Act X of 1840 
marked a new and important departure in the policy of Gov- 
ernment. It not only repealed the pilgrim tax, but alsu forbade 
the temple authorities to impose taxes of any kind upon the 
pilgrims for admission into the temple and performing ceremonies 
there. The right of free admission and free worship thus became 
a recognized privilege of the general body of pilgrims. 

At the same time, Government scrupulously maintained the 
pledges on the strength of which the temple had been placed 
under our protection by the priests. It declined to interfere with 
its ancient grants, and continued to make an annual payment 
to meet the expenses of the temple, which are said to have 
averaged Rs. 53,000 per aunum. In 184%, the estate of Satais 
Hazari Mahal, yielding an annual rental of Rs. 17,420, was 
made over to the Raja, and the annual money payment made 
by Government was thenceforth reduced to Rs. 35,788. In 
1845, it was ascertained that out of this sum Rs, 23,321 repre- 
sented partly certain assignments of revenue granted by the 
former Rajis of Berar, and partly certain dues (called sair) 
formerly collected on behalf of the temple, on account of which 
compensation was due; and it was therefore decided that the 
annuel payment should be reduced to Rs. 23,321, being the 
amount of the resumed endowment and compensation for the sarr 
referred to. 

In 1866, owing to the neglect of the Superintendent of the 
temple, it was found necessary, for the protection of the pilgrims, 
to appoint as police establishment at an annual expense of 
Bs. 6,804, which was accordingly deducted from the annual 

yment made by Government. In 1858 the Government 
decided to make no more of these payments, but to transfer to the 
temple certain lands yielding an income of Rs. 16,517, the sum 
then being paid by it. Subsequently, it was decided, in 1859, 
that in future the Superintendent should be held responsible for 
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the preservation of peace inside the temple, that he should him- 
self maintain such extra police as might be necessary outside the 
temple on the occasion of the great festivals, and that the sum of 
Rs. 6,804 hitherto paid direct to the police should be made over 
to the Superintendent, until a transfer of land yielaing an equiva- 
lent sum could be effected. The Superintendent, for his part, 
executed an agreement, by which he bound himself to maintain 
a body of barkanddzes to assist in preserving order outside the 
temple during the Car Festival, and to keep up barriors at the 
temple gates to prevent a rush of pilgrims. 

In 1859 the Raja of Khurda died, and his widow was 
empowered by his will to conduct the affairs of the temple during 
the minority of his adopted heir. The management of the temple 
went from bad to worse, nor was thore any improvement when 
the Raja came of age. Matters came to a crisis in 1878, when the 
Raja was tried for murder, convicted, and sentenced to trans- 
portation for life. This sentence brought about a very anomalous 
state of things, inasmuch us, undor Act X of 1840, tho superin- 
tendence of the temple remained with the Raja even after his 
transportation. Hventually, in 1885, Governmout instituted a 
suit under Act XIV of 1882 (one section of which had repealed 
the provision in Act X of 1540 vesting the Raja of Puri with 
the superintendence) for the purpose of declaring vacant the office 
of Superintendent, which was nominally held by the convict Raja, 
and of obtaining a decree to appoint new trustees under the truat 
and to settle a scheme for its management. This suit was hotly 
contested ; the cry that religion was in danger was raised in the 
vernacular press; and in the end the case was abandoned in 
1888 under a deed of compromise This deed stipulated that 
during the minority of the young Raja, Mukunda Deva, his 
grandmother and guardian should oxercise on his belalf the rights 
of superintendence over the temple till he came of age; and 
that she should appoint a competent Manager to manage the 
affairs of the temple during his minority. This arrangement 
continued till 1897, when the Raja having attained his majority, 
the decree ceased to have any forec. Complaints of negligence 
and mismanagemont continued even after the Raja came of age, 
and eventually a Deputy Magistrate was appointed as Manager, 
with his consent, in 1902. 

One other point calls for special mention in connection with 
the temple administration, viz., the preservation of peace and 
maintenance of order in the shrine and its precincts—s matter of 
considerable importance, as the records shew that without proper 
police arrangements many pilgrims may be crushed to death 
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the great festivals. It is probable that the Pariharis or here- 
aitary temple guards were originally charged with the maintenenoe 
of order within the temple ; but in 1855 we find a body of. cerkane 
dézes working spparently under the orders of the Superintendent. 
In consequence of several accidents which had taken place, this 
force was reorganized and augmented in 1856, under the direct 
control of the Magistrate, at an annual cost of Rs. 6,804, which 
was deducted from the sum paid by Government annually to the 
Superintendent. This arrangement remained in force till 1859, 
when the responsibility for keeping up an adequate force cf guards 
inside the temple. and for supplying extra police outside it during 
the great festivals, was entrusted to the Superintendent, who 
received an assignment of land yielding a yearly income of 
Rs. 6,804, to defray the expenses thereby incurred. Beyond 
oceasional help, the arrangements tor policing the interior of the 
temple remained in his charge till 1901, when a body of regular 
police was posted within it, at the Superintendent’s expense, in 
consequence of some serious accidents which had occurred. This 
force has been withdrawn since the appointment of a Manager, 
tho task of controlling the crowds of pilgrims inside the temple 
being left to the temple staff. Under the present system, 
Government supplies the police stationed at the gates of the 
temple and the principal tanks, and the Superintendent pays 
Rs. 240 on account of a temporury force of 60 barhanddses during 
the Rath Jatra. Inside the temple, the only force consists of the 
Pariharis or hereditary guards, who are remunerated by grants 
of lands or paid from the temple funds, and of salaried guards 
paid monthly, such as dafadars, barkandazes, duaris, eto. 

The landed endowments of the temple consist of the Ekrajat Ircoms. 
meahials in the Khurda subdivision and of the Satais Hazari Mahal, 
mainly in the headquarters subdivision, an account of which will 
be found m Chapter XII. 

Besides the income obtained from landed endowments, there 
are a number of miscei!aneous sources of revenue, of which a few 
may be mentioned, viz., (1) the pendikd or offerings mado on the 
throne of the gods by the pilgrims. These include jewels, gold 
and silver ornaments, coins, silk and cotton cloths, shawls, plates, 
cups, umbrellas and fans. The money is spent, and the reat are 
removed to the wardrobe or treasury. Ranjit Singh, it may be 
mentioned, when on his death-bed in 1839, expressed a wish that 
the famous Koh-i-Nur diamond (then valued st one million sterling) 
should be sent to Jagannath, but his wish was not given effect. to. 
(2) The sale of hoth-bhoga mahaprasad, or the daily offerings paid 
for from temple funds. (3) Miscellaneous payments made by the 
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sebdita at the time of first appointment, or for taking leases of firt 
places in the temple kitchen, or for placing ¢hoga before the 
stone throne. (4) The sale of the wood and c.oth used in the 
construction of the cars, which are considered especially holy. 
(5) Miscellaneous receipts from pilgrims, ¢.g., for the privilege of 
having # private view of the gods, for permission to use fans, 
fly-flaps or lighted torches before the gods, for having flags 
and strips of coloured cloth hung from the temple tower, for 
having their names inscribed on the stones of Satpahach and 
Baispahach, t.c., the flights of 7 and 22 steps. (6) Various sums 
obtained by leases of various rights, ¢.g., the right to sell aweet- 
meats, mahdprasdd or ntrmalya inside the temple, or the right to 
collect pice from pilgrims at the Rohini-kund, Gundicha-bari or 
the cook-room (rosa-ghara) when the gods are absent from the 
temple. 

The Manager of the temple reports that in the three years 
1908-04 to 1906-07 the average annual income from all sources 
was Ks. 1,39,586, the average annual expenditure being 
Rs. 92,569, and estimates that with careful managemeni there 
should be a surplus of Rs. 20,000 or Rs. 40,000 per annum 
available for the repairs of the temple or any other work that may 
be necessary. ; 
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Tue climate of the district is, on the whole, healthy, and except in orreata. 
certain swampy areas near the Chilka lake, its inhabitants are 
comparatively free from malaria. The healthiest part of the plains 
portion of the district is the north of the headquarters subdivision, 
which is free from water-logging in the rains; the south, whore the 
land is often flooded and remains submerged for over a month at a 
time, is considered unhealthy, when the water drains off or dries up. 
The belt along the coast is always cool, but is often unpleasantly 
moist and is apt to be enervating after long residence; while the 
Chilka and its neighbourhood are damp during the rains, and 
the atmosphere is disagreeably saline in the hot weather. The 
climate of the Khurda subdivision, on the other hand, is dry, 
and most parts are healthy, the only feverish tracts being the 
Mals, wild hilly country lying to the west, and the neighbour- 
hood of the Chilkaé lake. In yanrs of deficient rainfall, however, 
many parts of the subdivision suffer from want of a sufficient 
supply of drinking water, for the wells, tanks, sprmgs and nullahs 
dry up or provide a scanty amount of bad water; in such 
years outbreaks of disease are almost inevitable. The railway 
is also a common source of infection. The stream of pilgrims 
coming to Puri by rail is a constant one, averaging about 20,000 
& month and inoreasing at the time of the great: festivals ; 
and the possibility of the introduction of cholera and other epidemic 
diseases is obvious. It is believed that, but for deaths among 
pilgrims and the effect that pilgrims have on the resident popula- 
tion, both directly and indirectly, Puri would compare favourably 
with the healthiest towns in Bengal. 

Previous to 1892, there were several changes in the system of yi 
registering births and deaths. In 1869 the duty of reporting stars. 
deaths was imposed on the village chavkidars, and in 1876 the ™* 
system was extended to births; but the returns received were 
so incomplete that they were soon discontinued, and, except in 
towns, deaths alone were registered until 1892, when the colles- 
tion of statistic of births as well as of deaths was ordered, 
and the system pow in vogue was introduced. Under this system 
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vital occurrences are reported by the chaukidars to the police, and 
the latter submit monthly returns to the Civil Surgeon, by whom 
statistics for the whole district are prepared. The statistics thus 
obtained are sufficiently accurate for the purpose of calculating 
the approximate growth of the population and of showing the 
relative healthiness or unhealthiness of different years; but little 
reliance can be placed on the classification of discases to which 
deaths are attributed, owing to want of medical knowledge on the 
part of the reporting agency, which causes the chaukidar to 
tegard fever as a general cause of death. In the case of Puri, 
moreover, a large number of deaths take place among the 
thousands of pilgrims who visit the shrine of Jagannath every 
year, and these deaths cannot be distinguished in the returns 
from those occurring among the residents of the district. 

The most noticeable feature of the returns in recent years has 
been the rise in the birth-rate, which has steadily increased from 
29°67 per mille in 1901 to 40°47 per mille in 1906. Only once 
has there been a lower birth-rate than that of 1901, viz. in 192, 
when it was 29°31 per mille; and only once has there been a higher 
birth-ratethanin 1906, viz., in 1899, when it was 43°19 per mille. 
The maximum mortality returned since the present system of 
vital statistics was introduced was in 1901, when the death-rate rose 
to 41°32 per mille, and the lowest death-rate returned was 24°83 
per mille in 1896. Another feature brought out by the returns is 
that the death-rate in Puri town has been steadily diminishing, 
apparently as the result,in part at least, of the Bara Danda 
drainage scheme, completed in 1895. The average annual death- 
rate in the Purl town during the five years preceding its intro- 
duotion was 49°03 per mille, but it has been steadily decreasing, 
failing in 1906 to 25°82, while the mean of the previous 5 years 
was only “34°62 per mille. But although the scheme referred 
to has been valuable, it is by mo means complete, and the real 
eause of the diminishing death-rate in Puri must be sought in 
the generally improved sanitary conditions brought about by 
constant and assiduous attention to conservancy on the part of 
the local authorities, and in the advent of the railway, which has 
tended largely to remove the congestion of the population not 
only on the occasion of great festivals, but throughout the year. 

Paixcr. The following account of the fevers of Puri has been prepared 
arisacus, With the help of a note communicated by Major H. E. Waters, mp, 
Fevers, . FM-By late Civil Surgeon of Puri. 

There are two sources from which information may be drawn 
regarding the prevalence of different diseases, viz., the death 
feburns supplied by the police, and the attendance réturns furnished 
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by the dispensaries. The first of these is unreliable, as the 
diagnosis of the cause of death is made by the village chaukidar, 
and his medical training is not exhaustive. The tendency is to 
exaggerate the number of deaths 
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is raised; ¢.9., pneumonia, pul- 
monary phthisis, and inflammatory conditions are all apt to bé 
included under the vague heading of fever. Even accepting this 
classification, Puri district is prominent as being the least feverish 
in Bengal. As shown in the marginal statement, the death-rate 
from fever is less than half what it is in the Province as a whole; 
it has never been as high as 10 per mille since the present system 
of mortuary returns was introduced; and it haa been known to 
fall as low as 5°31 per mille. 

The second method of estimating the fever rate is hy examin- 
ing the attendance of out-patients at the dispensaries This too 
must be necessarily incomplete, as it depends entircly on the 
number of persons who use the dispensaries; but it is noticeable 
that in the district as a whole the total number of patients in 1905 
was 93,370 and the number of cases of malarial fever was only 
9,610. 

The marginal table giving the death-rate por mille in 1906 
—— and the preceding 5 years will be 
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deaths from fever are more numerous when this water begins t 
subside, te., in October, November and December. The areas 
of the Pipli, Gop and Puri (rural) circles are also somewhat at, 
and especially in parts of the Gop circle the land is much flegdvd. 
Puri (rural), however, includes a large sandy tract in which 
drainage towards the sea and the Chilka lake 1s fairly rapid, and 
this reduces the death-rate in that area. The two circles some, 
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composed of high land with hills of porous laterite and metamor- 
phic rocks, and are most favourably situated with regard to rapid 
natura] drainage. Banpur consists almost entirely of hills from 
which storm-water flows rapidly, and the people are particularly 
free from malarial fever. Khurda has aleo capital natural 
drainage through the laterite: indeed, this circle is not infre- 
quently visited by drought. 

Malarial fever is not a common disease in the district, as a whole ; 
but only in certain parts, notably the areas round the Chilka lake, 
where the people have the typical abdomens, yellow conjunctivae 
and unhealthy appearance characteristic of a fever district ia 
Bengal. The reason for this is not far to seek, The south-western 
part of the district is practically a Tarai country, a low-lying tract 
with dense jungle, sloping to the sea from the hills of the Tribu- 
tary States. Mosquitoes abound, and they are of a peculiarly 
pertinacious variety. Their infective power appears to be high, 
and the malarial fever that new-comers or visitora suffer from 
is of a very severe type. Apart from the malaria in this region, 
the disease is not a prominent one in Puri district, and 
appears to cause little interference with the ordinary avovations 
of the people. The number of cases varies from year to year, 
and some seasons are more malarious than others; but Major 
Waters remarks :—“ I have at no time seen anything to corres- 
pond with the malaria of Bengal, or that in any way tallied 
with Hunter s description of Puri at the time his edition of the 
Gazetteer was published.” 

Regarding other fevers, Major Waters, writes as follows :— 
“Trypanosomiasis is, as far as I know, unknown: in Puri. 
No shes have come under my notice, though it is probable that 
ne the Chilké lake some cases may exist. It is also probable 

v Gases may be brought in by pilgrims. Filariasis is an 

vemely common affect’in in Puri, as in Orissa generally, 


amerous cases occur” | areas, but it is particularly common 
0 the north and aie disease, as is well known, is caused 
by the fil aguinis hominis, which is inoculated with the 


‘te of a culex mosquito. Sufferers frum filariasis are attacked 
vith fever (bat-jar) at cyclical intervals, locally supposed to be 
influenced by the moon, The fever is usually accompanied by an 
inflammation or irritation of the affected part. The dependent 
parts of the body, scrotum, aud lower limbs are most affected ; 
and eo far as my personal observation goes, the legs are most 
affected in Puri town, and the scrotum in Khurda. The disease 
is not fatal, but causes much discomfort and some debility. Puri 
town swarms with foul cesspools and tanke, and theee sre the 
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hyeeding grounds for myriads of culex mosquitoes. It will be 
interesting to seé what will be the effect in future years of the 
new drainage scheme on the number of filarial cases. 

“Typhoid or enteric fever probably exists in Puri as in other 
towna, but I have never seen a case. Native practitioners tell me 
that it does occur, but it evidently is not common. Chicken-pox 
ogenrs occasionally in the jail and probably elsewhere. Pneumonia 
Qecurs, but is not very common; it is mostly seen amongst 
pilgrims, or rather debilitated persons, exposed to sudden and 
unexpected rain. Plague is unknown.” An account of small-pox 
will be given later. 

For many years Puri has had the evil reputation of being @ Cholera, 
foous of cholera, and a centre from which the disease spreads to 
other parts of India. © Puri city,” Sir W. W. Hunter wrote 
30 years ago, “is a hot bed of the disease. It only requires 
the annually recurring conditions of overcrowding, of filth, of 
great heat, of dampuess, and sudden atmospheric changes, to 
turn the pilgrim city into a pest house. » « . The Oar 
Festival annually slays its thousands. It occurs at the most 
unfavourable and inclement season of the year. Before its close 
the rains are pretty well advanced, the roada are cut up, the 
rivers are full, the roadside lodging-houses are close and steamy ; 
and often the sole shelter for travellers is under trees dripping 
with rain.” 

The chief force of the epidemics was concentrated in the town, 
but thence they spread into the district, especially to the villages 
along the Trunk Road. Here there were no proper srrange- 
ments for the accommodation of cholera-stricken patients, for 
water-supply, for latrine accommodation, or for the disposal of 
refuse. During the rainy season the roadsides were converted 
into huge sewage drains by the pilgrims, who encamped in 
swarms under the trees, or wherever they could find anything 
like a dry piece of ground, where they slept, cooked, ate, drank, 
and attended to the calls of nature openly and indiscriminately. 
Pilgrims entered the district enfeebled by exposure, by great heat 
and by exhausting marches. The unwholesome, uncooked and 
indigestible articles of food, on which they had to subsist during 
their long march predisposed to disease, the conditions of the 
town fostered it, and the deplorable ignorance and carelessness 
of the people themselves helped its ravages. They could not, or 
would not, understand how easily cholera may be passed on, 
With a light heart the pilgrim washed the stained clothing of 
a dead relative in the first convenient tank or well, and congra- 
tuléted himeclf on his economy. Even as late aa 1892 an officer 
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ef Government, travolling on the Orissa Coast Canal after the 
festival at Puri, saw for days together the corpses of pilgrima, 
who had died from cholera, floating in the canals, inte 
which apparently they had been thrown by their friends and 
relatives. 

With the improvement of the sanitation and drainage of the 
town, which has been carried out in the last 30 yeara, the 
mortality caused by cholera has diminished, but epidemics still 
occur every year. A vicious circle has been formed in which 
the pilgrims infect Puri, and Puri in its turn affects the district. 
Year after year cholera commences up the pilgrim route or 
along the railway line, generally infects Puri town, takes hold 
among the pilgrims, and then spreads over the district. The 
insanitary condition of the villages, the polluted source of water- 
supply, which is often a footid tank, the use of unsuitable food, 
the domestic and personal hygienic habits of the people, are 
in every way favourable for prupagating the disease ; and some 
persons are soe backward that they prefer dying to availing 
themselves of medical assistance. When they hear that a doctor 
has come, they shut their doors against him, and refuse to take 
medicine, as they believe that if they do so, the ged will be 
angry with them. 

The district is also notorious for the frequency with which 
epidemics of small-pox ocour. In spite of the efforts made to 
popularize vaccination, the disease is very rife, especially in the 
more inaccessible parts; but the town of Puri is well protected, 
owing to vaccination being compulsory in the municipal area, 
and here only sporadic cases occur. Jn 1906 the death-rate 
from small-pox reached the high figure of 4:8 per mille, 

In Puri, as in other districts of Orisea, the mortality due te 
dysentery and diarrhova is unusually great; in fact, the death-rate 
in receut years has been higher than in any other district in 
Bengal except Patna and Howrah. The prevalence of diarrhaa 
and dysentery in Orissa has recently been made the subject of 
a special enquiry, the object being to ascertain whether their 
prevalence was as great as would appear from the high death-rate 
persistently returned or whether it was due to error on the part of 
the reporting agency. The conclusions arrived at are that the 
high reported death-rate does more or less represent the state of 
affairs, and that diarrhea and dysentery, particularly the former, 
are a frequent cause of death in this part of the countzy, their 
greatest incidence being in February and March. Dysentery is 
fairly common, but does not cause so many deaths as acute 
Giarrhooa. -The death-rate is, however, undoubtedly inoreased by 
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the fact that typical and iingering cases of cholera are reported as 
diarrhoa. Infantile diarrhoea is extraordinarily common, and is 
the chief cause of the high death-rate. Generally speaking, the 
causes of these diseases are the bad water-supply, the eating of 
New rice as soou as it is reaped, and the general ignorance of 
the people, 

Vaccination is unpopular in Urissa, where the people are more Vacctma- 
conservative, less enlightened, and more wedded to superstitious "!°™ 
beliefs than in Bengal. Inoculation has, on the other hand, been 
ractised for ages past, and the people believe in it. They see 
that its effects are serious, and they think that the powers of the 
goddess of small-pox are manifested by the eruption ; while, as its 
substitute is not followed by an eruption or, as a rule, by fever, 
they distrust its powers of protection. This prejudice against 
vaccination is slowly dying out, but exists in an obstinate form 
in the villages of Sasani Brahmans ; and inoculation is said 
still to be practised on the borders of Cuttack and the Tributary 
States. In spite of this, good progress has been made in intro- 
ducing vaccination ; and in 1906-07 the total number of persons 
successfully vaccinated was 38,662, representing 39°94 per mille 
of the population, while the average annual number in the 
preceding 5 years was 39,941 or 41°26 per mille. 

Puri is visited yearly by thousands of pilgrims from all parts Sayrra- 
of India. To deal with the immense crowds gathered together T%- 
in a few days, has always been a grave sanitary problem, and it 
bas therefore always been the sim of Government and the local 
authorities to ameliorate, as far as possible, the condition of the 
pilgrims, and to prevent the outbreak of disease, due care being 
taken at the same time not to offend the religious prejudices of the 
people. 

To enable a proper estimate to be formed of tho sanitary Drninnge. 
improvements carried out in Puri town in recent years, it will 
not be out of place to quote from a sanitary inspection report 
written by Dr. D. Smith, Sanitary Commissioner of Bengal, in 
the year 1868, and to cumpare his description with the state of 
affairs now existing. First, with regard to dwellings, he stated :— 
“The houses are very faulty from a sanitary point of view. 
Noxious ooze is continually trickling from the opening in every 
plinth, down ita front, to a sink or cess pit below. Sometimes 
even within the plinth itself a dark, deep, open cess-pool exists,” 

A marked and most gratifying improvement in the condition 
of the houses may now be observed. In the plinth of nearly 
every masdhry house in the town may be soon the sites of 
the former ceas-pools which have been filled up, a pipe now 
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passing through the centre of each, and conveying the domestie 
water into suitable receptacles. This work is one of the most 
important sanitary improvements that have been carried out in 
Puri. It is difficult to imagine a graver menace to the public 
health, or 8 more complete defiance of sanitary laws than these 
cess-pools, situated as they were, in the floor of the verandah 
of the house, holding large quantities of house water, urine, 
and foecal matter, and poisoning the air with the foul gases 
emanating from the festering sewage contained in them. To 
complicate and intensify this evil, it was the custom of the 
owners to allow the contents of the cess-pools to flow into the 
main streets. One would have thought that taey would have 
been only too glad to be relieved from the noxious smells arising 
from these cess-pools ; but, as a matter of fact, they were almost 
unanimous in desiring to retain them, and did al! in their 
power to frustrate efforts to do away with the evil. It may be 
added that a complete surface drainage scheme for the removal 
both of rain and sullage water throughout the town is now 
contemplated. 

Another grave difficulty in connection with the sanitation 
of Puri is how to provide good and sufficient accommodation 
for the vast numbers of pilgrims. In former years no supervi- 
sion was exercised, and the aim of every house-owner was to 
crowd as many persons as possible into each room, in order 
to reap a rich harvest thereby, regardless of ventilation or 
overcrowding. The Sanitary Commissioner, describing this state 
of affairs in 1868, said:—‘In the lodging-houses they (the 
pilgrims) are crowded to such an extent that I was shown one 
apartment in the best pilgrim hotel of the place, in which 
80 people were said to have passed the night. It was 13 feet 
long, 10 feet 5 inches broad, with walls 6} feet in height, and 
a low pent-roof over it. It had but one entrance, aud no escape 
for the effete air.” Again, the District Superintendent of Police, 
Puri, remarked in his diary dated the 4th June 1867:—~“I went 
into a house in the town this afternoon, where about 45 
pilgrims were putting up—men and women. The place had only 
two doors, no windows; and one of the doors was locked. 
This place measured 12 by 20 feet—certsinly not more—~and 
in it no less than 45 people were crammed.” These two 
descriptions read more like an account of the historical Blaek 
Hole of Calcutta than of lodgings provided by Hindus for their 
co-religionists. ‘ 

A notable advance has been made since those days, ‘Bheve 
are now a large number of lodging-houses in the heagt of 
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the town, in which pilgrims find shelter. Every lodging. 
house-keeper has to take out a license; all the rooms in the 
lodging-houses have been measured, and their cubic capacity 
estimated ; in each room there is a notice stating the exact 
number of people that may be accommodated in it; and the 
lodging-house-keeper is prosecuted for any excess which may 
be detected. Special efforts havo also been made to provide 
acoommodation for excess pilgrims by the erection of tin sheds 
at the side of the Bura Danda road, and alsu of large reste 
houses raised from the benefactions of pious Hindus. But, 
notwithstanding this, overcrowding still sometimes occurs, and 
thousands of pilgrims, rich and poor alike, for want of accommos 
dation, have to sleep out in the open, under trees or in any 
temporary sheds they may themselves be able to erect, suffering 
no slight inconvenienco and discunfort, which are not conducive 
to health. 

In addition to overcrowding and insufficient ventilation, {here Conser- 
was in former years another serious sanitary evil in connection %°°°% 
with tho lodging-houses, viz, the want of proper latrine accome 
modation. Writing in 1865, the then Sanitary Commissioner 
said:—-“ For centuries every variety of nuisance has been 
committed throughout the precincts of the place, and it is 
now, in many parts, loathsome from the concentrated and 
persistent odour of fuscal matter in a state of decomposition. The 
cloacal abominations discoverable in the gardens, intensified by 
heat and moisture, are almost unapproachable. The gutters are 
equally offensive. On all sides the ai is foul to suffocution with 
emanations from garbage and putrescent debris.” In the 40 years 
which have clapsed since these remarks were made, sanitation has 
made great strides. Though it has not yet been found possible 
to provide complete latrine accommodation for the multitudes 
visiting Puri during the principal festivals, every lodging-house 
has now a lafrine attached to it, and there are a number of 
permanent public !atrines, besides temporary latrines to meet, 
increased requirements during the festivals, 

The most important sanitary needs of the town are a good Water- 
drainage system and an improved water-supply. At present, ““PP'Y: 
drinking water is obtained mainly from wells and tanks; the 
latter are often insanitary, while the inferior quality of the water 
which the former contain, as well as their faulty construction, 
is now, as it has been for yeara past, a grave sanitary evil, 
There are a considerable number of tanks in the town, of which 
fenr are of particular importance, since they are the only ones 
getorted to by the pilgrims for purposes of religious purification. 
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These are the tanks called Swet Ganga, Narendra, Markanda, aud 
Indradyumna. The Swet Ganga tank is of special sanitary 
importance. It is situated in the heart of the town, it is 
surrounded by houses, and its water-level is about 40 feet below 
the surface. This tank is said to have been used by pilgrims 
for ablution and purification for 700 years, and until recently was 
never dewatered. It used also formerly to receive the drainage 
of a part of the town; and its state after these centuries of 
neglect may be gathered from the description given by the 
Sanitary Commissioner in 1868. “I examined,” he wrote, “the 
water from the Swet Ganga tank and found that it evolved a 
strong odour of sulphuretted hydrogen, and became of a deep 
chocolate colour on the addition of a solution of lead.” In 1890 
the Civil Surgeon described it as “a disgrace to civilization; to 
walk round it makes one turn sick from the stench;” bat in 
spite of this and of efforts to put a stop to the use of its water, 
the tank was still used by pilgrims. The water was of a rich 
green colour, giving off a most offensive smell, and in 1893 the 
Chemical Examiner, who analysed it, stated that it “ resembles 
liquid sewage, which is not surprising, considering the various 
forms of the worst pollution to which the water has been 
subjected for seven centuries.” Since that time, the discharge of 
drainage intv the tank has been stopped; it is replenished 
by rain water and some springs said to exist in its bed; and, 
what is of even greater importanco, since 1904 a scheme has 
been in operation, by which it is cleansed daily by means of a 
pulsometer pump, and the water pumped out is used to flush the 
drains by the side of the Bara Danda road. 

Disposal The last matter which need be noticed is the disposal of the 

of dead. dead, which is now effected at a properly constructed burning 
grat, Contrast this with the state of affairs in 1868, when the 
Sanitary Commissioner wrote:—“The corpses are, in many 
instances, but imperfectly consumed; the result is a spectacle 
frightful to behold. Inno single case, however, can this last 
long, as jackal, vultures, and other beasts of prey soon come, 
and leave but whitened skulls and crumbling bones. Places 
such as these are usually termed Golgothas by the European 
residents in Orissa. During one of my evening walks with 
Mr. Raban, towards the northern part of the sands, we came 
upon s spot marking the former site of several sheds erected for 
the reception of those who were famine stricken in 1866: close 
to this was s Golgotha indeed: within a radius of 20 feet [ 
counted 60 skulls, and a little further on, in a radius of 4 feet, 
24 skulls.” 
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+ This is & gruesome picture, but an account 6f Puri written in 
1841 is even more ghastly. “Corpse fields lay round the town, 
in one of which the traveller counted between 40 and 50 bodies, 
besides many skeletons which had been picked by vultures. The 
birds were sitling in numbers on the neighbouring sand-hills and 
trees, holding carnivorous festivity on the dead; and the wild 
dogs lounged about full of the flesh of man. But the stroets and 
lanes of the town, as well as the large road, presented many 
soenes of the most appalling misery and humiliation. In several 
instances poor deserted women, quite naked, formed a dam to the 
insufferable filthiness of a thousand bodies washed down the 
narrow streets by the sudden showers. ere they lay, throwing 
about their arms in agony, imploring a little water of the hecdless 
passers-by, who formed a half-circle around them for a moment 
and passed on. They had rolled about till they had lost their 
clothing, which was discernible at a small distance, beaten by 
the battering rain till it had mixed with the sand and mud. 
Others lay quiet enough, covered over by their cloth, except 
perhaps their feet and hands, having apparently died without 
much struggling. Others again, in their last eatremity, with 
their clothing soaked, and their skin whito with the soddening 
rain, had crawled under the partial shelter of some house or shed, 
awaiting in apparent insensibility thoir last moment.’’* 

On the other hand, we have the testimony of Mr Fergusson, 
who visited Puri in 1838, that he found nothing to justify the 
highly wrought picture of “ hundreds of dead and dying pilgrims 
that strew the road and of their bones that whiten the plains,” 

No account of the sanitation of Puri would be complete Lodging- 
without a reference to the Lodging-Hlouse Act. As already rise 
stated, one of the greatest difficulties in the administration of the 
town is to check overcrowding in the lodging-houses for pilgrims. 
In 1866 « Bill was introduced into the Bengal Counc:l for the 
better regulation of such establishments, and was finally passed 
with amendments in 1868. It received the assent of the Governor 
Genera! in 1871 and is callod the Pur Lodging-House 
Act (Act IV B.C. of 1871). It provides for tho appointment 
ot « Health Officer to inspect the lodgiog-houses and report on 
them to the Magistrate. Under this Act no house may ba 
opened without a license, and licenses are granted only upon a 
certificate from the Civil Surgeon, stating the suitability of the 
tenement for the purpose, and the number of persons which it can 
am DAE IR aR RR ERO Ra 

, * Letter tq Lord Fiizgerald and Veaci on Jagannath, 1843, quoted in Sir 
W. W. HMunter’s Orissa, Vol. 1, pp. 152-153. 
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properly accommodate, Except ia cases where the lodging-housé= 
keepers are persons of known respectability, their establishments 
continue under the surveillance of the Health Officer ; and penal- 
ties are provided for wilful overcrowding and similar breaches 
of the license. Much good has resulted from the operation of 
this Act, the primary object of which is to prevent the outbreak 
and spread of disease, particularly disease of an epidemic 
character, and to provide a source of revenue for improving the 
sanitation of the town and its approaches, 

An Act, called the Puri Lodging-House (Amendment) Act, 
1908, has recently been passed by the Bengal Legislative Council, 
the chief objects of which are to provide further safe-guards 
against overcrowding in lodging-houses, to give Government 
power to increase the fees for licenses for the reception of lodgers 
with a vicw to securing the funds necessary for proper senitation, 
to render the inspection of lodging-houses more practicable, and to 
remove & few minor defects in the existing Act which the practical 
working of the law has disclosed. 

The receipts constitute what is known as the Puri Lodging- 
TLouse Fund, and are obtained mainly from tho fees for licensing 
lodging-houses ; other minor sources of income are feos for the 
Health Officer’s certificate, the rent of roadside lands, fines, sto. 
After making contributions to tho Puri Municipality, the income 
is applied to the following purposes :—the Health Officer’s pay and 
allowances, office establishment and contingencies, dispensaries 
and other medical expenditure, consorvaney, construction and 
repairs, and nziscellaneous charges. From this fund the Puri 
Cholera Hospital and the dispensaries at Bhubaneswar and 
Satyabadi are maintained, and a conservancy staff is entertained, 
besides servants at rest-houses (chattis) along the pilgrim routes, 

According to the returns for 1905-06, there are 730 licensed 
lodging-houses, which have accommodation for 20,993 persons, 
and there are also two rest-houses (dharmsd/ds) under the control 
of the Fund. One of these, by the side of the Narendra tank, 
is called the Pandit rest-house after its founder Babu Kanai 
Lal Pandit; the other, by the side of the Bara Danda, is 
known as the Bogla rest-house, having been erected by Babu 
Kanai Lal Bogla. In these rest-houses the pilgrims are charged 
no rent. 

Soa Thirty years ago there were only two charitable medical 
* institutions in the district, viz., the Puri Pilgrim Hospital, 
established in 1886, and the Khurd& dispensary, established in 

1864, There are now no less than ten general hospitals or 
dispensaries. In the town of Puri there is, in addition to the large 
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Pitgrim Hospital, a Cholera Hospital and o dispensary at the 
Lion Gate ; and in the interior there aro charitable dispensaries 
at Banpur, Bhubaneswar, Gop, Khurdé, Pipli, Satparé and 
Satyabadi. The Turi Pilgrim Hospital has accommodation for 
4 male in-patients and 20 female in-patients, and the Cholera 
Hospital for 20 males and 20 females ; the Lion Gate dispensary 
affords outdoor relief only. Of the other dispensaries those at 
Banpur, Bhubaneswar, Gop and Khurda have 6 beds each, that 
at Pipli has 14 beds, and those at Satparé and Satyabadi have 
8 beds each. 

Though the majority of tho people still adhere to the Aabirayi 
system of treatment, European medicines and methods are 
distinctly coming into favour ; and religious prejudices have so 
far given away that in places such as Bhubaneswar and Satyabadi 
the average daily attendance is as much as 50 to 60 pationts, 
including even high class Hindu women. Proportionately to the 
area of the district, however, the number of dispensaries cannot be 
said to be large, for it is estimated that the area served by each 
is a circle with a radius of 5 or 6 miles. 

There is also a Leper Asylum in Puri town, at which lepers 
are fed on mahdprasad given free by different »aths in the town. 
Three charitable Hindu zamindars of Balasore have also endowed 
certain property in the Purushottampur estate in this district for 
the purpose ot providing food for lepers, the endowment being 
known as tho taj Narayan Das Endowment. A donation of 
Rs, 2,000 has recently been made by Kumar Rameswar Malia 
for the construction of a hospital for the leper colony. 
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CHAPTER VI. 





FORESTS. 


Tux Puri Forest Division is situated entirely within the Khurda 
subdivision and consists of reserved and protected forests 
extending over an area of 485 square miles. The reserved 
foresta contain 20 separate demarcated blocks having an area of 
113 square miles, while the protected forests comprise all 
unsettled waste lands in the subdivision The latter are scattered 
all over the subdivision and have not been demarcated; their 
area is estimated to be 372 square miles, while that of the 
whole subdivision is 1,013 square miles. With the exception 
of a few small blocks on level ground, the forests are situated 
on hills varying in clevaliun from 500 feet in the north to 
nearly 3,000 feet in the south. 

They lie within what is technically known as the dry ever. 
green forest zone, and for general purposes may be classified under 
two main divisions, viz., sa/ forests, in which sd/ (Shorea robusta) 
predominates, ard mixed forests, in which sd/ is not the pre- 
vailing species. In forests of the first class sd? forms practically 
pure forest, while in others the following species are found :— 
dsan (Terminalia tomentosa), rat (Dillenia pentagyna), hendu 
(Diospyros melanoxylon), asi (Bridelia retusa), kongra (Xylia 
dolabriformis) and sida (Lagerst roomia parviflora). 

The sa? forest is seen at its best in the metamorphic region to 
the south-west of the Division, where trees 8 to 5 feet in girth 
and 60 to 80 feet high are found. The chief companions of 
sal, besides those already mentioned, are keibi (Careya arborea) 
and charo (Buchanania latifolia), while such species as pidsal 
(Pterocarpus Marsupium) and jam (Eugenia Jambolana) are 
occasionally met with. The species of bamboo known as hkantd- 
bdunsa (Bambusa arundinacea) and Dendrocalamus strictus both 
ocour, the former being found more frequently in low-lying 
localities. Climbers are numerous, the most noticeable being 


te eet ———. 








This chapter has been compiled from notes communicated by Mr. A. L. Meolntire, 
Conservator of Forests, Bengal, and Mr. J. P. Draper, Extra Assistant Conservator 
of Forests, formerly in charge of the Pur: Forest Division. 
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Bauhinia Vallii, which grows to an immense size, Millettia 
aurioulata, and Entada scandens. 

As regards the mixed forest, it varies considerably from place 
to place, being notLing more than a low scrub-jungle in some 
places, while ix others it is a good high forest. The best portions 
are in the south-west of the Division, where trees of 4 to 5 feet 
in girth and 60 to 80 feet high are found, the chicf species being 
dhau (Anogeissus latifolia), #01 (Odina Wodier), usu (Schlei- 
chera trijuga) and rai (Dillenia pentagyna). In the north-west 
of the Division Jongra (Xylia dolabriformis), the iron-wood tree 
of Pegu and Arakan, is extremely common, being gregarious in 
places. Other common species are dsan (Terminalia tomentosa), 
kochila (Strychnos Nux yomica), s:@ia (Lagorstroomia parviflora), 
kurwn (Adina cordifolia), the Indian laburnum known locally as 
sundri (Cassia Fistula), pidsa/ (Pierocarpus Marsupium), gambhari 
(Gmelina arborea), mahdauim (Ailanthas exoelsa), bakera (‘Termi- 
nalia belerica), ééeru (Chloroxylon Swietenia), jam (Eugenia 
Jambolana), bandian (Eugenia dalbergioides), the banyan (Fious 
bengalonsis), Aarird (T'erminalia chebula), chavo (Buchanania 
latifolia), swan (Soymida febrifuga), Awmbi (Careya arborea), 
sisu (Dalbergia Sissoo), finia (Albizzia Lebbek) and the mango or 
dmba (Mangifera indica). There are also numerous kinds of 
thorny shrubs and three kinds of bamboo; a small variety of 
Bambuse arundinacea is found in the north-west, and a large 
variety in the south-west, while Dendrocaiamus strictus and 
Oxytenanthera nigrociliata (which is rare) arc also found. The 
most noticeable climbers arc Combretum decandrum, Millettia 
auriculata and Bauhinia Vahlii. 

The chief timber trees are sd/, dsun, kongra, tmia and pidsdl ; 
firewood and charcoal are obtained from a large variety of trees. 
There are no minor products of strictly local importance, except 
perhaps edible fruits, such as mango and jack. The residents 
of the south-we-t of the Division obtain jamalagund: powder from 
the fruit of gud: treos (Mallotus phillipinensis) on their leased 
lands, and sell it either to the Forest Department or to traders 
in Ganjam, where it is used for dyeing purposes. Nux vomica 
seed, which is used medicinally, is collected by the Department, 
and is generally purchased by traders from Cuttack. Other 
minor producis are daria and bahera seed and sundri bark, 
which are used for tanning. 

Before 1870 no restrictions were placed on the cutting of Hretony. 
trees, and the main idea seems to have beer to extend cultivation 
asfar ss possible, But in 1871 the Subdivisional Officer drew 
attention to the fact that the forests were being desiroyed by tho 
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ryots and others, and efforts were made to stop this destruction, 
restrictions being placed on felling, the removal of certain kinds 
of forest produce, and the practice of temporary cultivation. In 
spite of this, the Conservator of Forests reported in 1881 that the 
forests were in a deplorable condition. The unsettled lands in 
the Khurda estate were declared protected forests in 1880, aud 
this area was taken over by the Forest Department in 1888, 
reserved blocks being notified during 1885, 1886 and 1891. 
From 1883 to 1895 forest conservancy, including protection 
from fire in the reserves, was established, and from 1896 to 
1903 inclusive the reserves were managed in accordance with 
Mr. Hatt’s working plan. In 1993 experimental coppice fcllings 
were made, These were extended in 1904, when the improve- 
ment fellings prescribed for the better forests of the northern 
and central rangos were discontinued, the coppice system having 
been decided on for these ranges. Mr. Hatt’s working plan hes 
since been revised by Mr. Monteath, and the revised prescriptions 
for working came into force from the Ist July 1906. 

The following account of the past history, present working 
and future prospects of the forests is quoted from a note ky 
Mr. A. L. MoIntire. Conservator of Forests, Bengal :—~ 

“In 1883 the forests were placed under the management of the 
Forest Department, a forest settlement being carried out at about 
the same time. Under the latter a total area of 110 square miles 
of forest was declared reserved forest, free of rights, and the rest of 
the forest and waste, with an estimated area of 306 square miles, 
was declared to be protected forest, in which revenue-paying ryots 
were allowed to oxercise a number of privileges, such as grazing 
their cattle and cutting bamboos and irces, of kinds which were 
not reserved, for making their houses, agricultural implements, 
etc, and for firewood. The most important timber and fruit 
trees were reserved, and they were not allowed to cut or damage 
them, nor were they allowed to cultivate any parts of the protected 
forests before such parts were properly leased to them; and they 
were required to pay grazing fees for cattle in excess of the 
numbers supposed to be necessary for ploughing and manuring 
their fields, and cesses for permission to remove unreserved 
trees for firewood, etc. Since 1883 tho 110 square miles of 
regerved forest have been carefully protected from fire, grazing 
and unauthorized felling ; and efforts have been made to increase 
the productiveness of these forests by planting teak in small parts 
of the area, Under this management the growth of trees has 
steadily improved; and though it is now believed probable that in 
the northern half of the area, on account of the poormmess of the 
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soil, few of the trees will grow to much over 3 feet in girth, it has 
become evident that in the southern half of the area fine trees of 
many kinds can be grown. Consequently, though during the 
period 1883 to 1904 very few trees were cut, as it was desirable 
to give the forests rest that they might recover from the former 
excessive cutting and fires, since 1905 the following method of 
working them has been followed. 

“The northern half of the forests has been divided into 30 Sret= 
equal parts or coupes, each part or coupe consisting of a number of nee ar. 
separate areas situated in different parts of the estate; and these MENT. 
parts or coupes are opened for felling in rotation at a rate of one 
coupe a year. Inthe year in which a part or coupe is open for 
fellings, every tree and shrub it contains, with the exception of a 
few very promising trees which are marked before the fellings 
begin that they may be left standing for seed, is cut down level 
with the ground. Experience has shown that when such forests 
are cut in this way, shoots from the roots of the trees which 
have been cut (called coppice shoots) and seedlings rapidly spring 
up, end, if the ground is protected from fire and grazing, soon 
eover it with a new growth of trees. As only one-thirtieth of 
the total area of the northern half of the reserves is cut every 
year, the whole of that area will be cut in 30 years, by which 
time the part or coupe cut in 1905 will be again ready for 
outting. In this way there will be a permanent supply of poles, 
such as ryots require for their buildings, and firewood, and also, 
in time, a small supply of larger sized timber, This method of 
cutting forests (called coppice felling) is unsuitaLle when the 
soil is good, and it is worth the while of the owner of the forest 
to keep all or most of the trees standing till they attain large 
size, such as a girth of 5 to 6 feet or over. 

Tn the southern half of the reserved forests, as the soil is 
generally good, and as most of the area is very distant from 
villages and towns which require poles and firewood, it has been 
decided to grow large trees, t.e., those over 6 feet in girth, which 
are generally 100 to i50 years old. Sadi is the most valuable tree, 
and at present, though there are many seedlings and small poles, 
and a fair number (viz., 115,000) of sd/ trees 3 to 44 feet in 
girth, there are only 20,000 sa/ trees over 4 feet 6 inches in girth. 
It has been supposed that the 115,000 sa/ trees now 3 to 44 feet 
in girth will be ready for cutting 60 to 70 years hence, and that 
in the next 60 years only the 20,000 trees which are now over 4 
feet 6 inches in girth can be cut. Hence from 1905 the number 
of large sai trees to be cut is fixed al 300 a year, the fellings being 
ealled “election fellings.” This rate of cutting will be kept 
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up for 15 years, iv., till the year 1919, after which it should be 
possible to cut. a larger number of s#/ trees. In short, it should 
be possible to increase the rate of felling at intervals of about 15 
years, and in 100 years’ time the forests should yield 4,000 or 
more large sal trees a year. Other kinds of trees are slso 
becoming saleable; and as a part of the area which does not 
contain sd/ is suitable for teak, teak is being planted in that part 
at the rate of 100 acresa year. If these teak plantations are 
successful they should eventually produce a large additional 
revenue. : 

“To regulate the cutting of bamboos in the reserves the whole 
aren of these forests has been divided into two parts which are 
opened for the cutting of bamboos in alternate years. In most 
other districts Government forests are divided, for the cutting of 
bamboos, into three parts, so that each part may be closed for 2 
years after it is cut. It may become necessary to adopt this 
arrangement in Khurda. Bamboos have greatly benefited from 
fire protection. 

“Tn the large aroa of protected forest, management has only 
consisted of the prevention of fires, of unauthorized cultivation, 
and of the cutting of reserved trees; and ryots have grazed their 
eattle and cut unreserved trees and bamboos as they required 
them. In many places, owing mainly to the heavy grazing, the 
unreserved trees which have been cut have not been replaced by 
coppice shoots or seedlings. Hence on extensive areas, where 
reserved trees were scarce, there is now hardly any tree growth, 
and on still more extensive areas there is only a poor crop of 
reserved trees. Dense forest growth only remains in remote 
places, which are so distant from villages that the ryots have not 
yet thought it worth their while to remove poles or firewood, 
The conversion of some of the best remaining parts of the protec- 
ted forests into reserved forests, that grazing and cuiting may be 
regulated to provide for the eutting of the poles and firewood 
required by the ryots without allowing the forests to be destroyed, 
is under consideration. 

“From 1883 till 1890 all the forests in the Khurda estate 
formed part of the charge of a Forest Officer, who also held 
charge of the Angul forests; and it is not possible to give the 
‘exact financial results of their management during that period. 
During it very little produce or revenue was obtained from the 
reserves, but the loss on account of the cost of protecting the 
veserves appears to have been about covered by the revenue of the 
protected forests, which almost entirely consisted of cesses and 
grazing fees paid by the ryots, Since 189) the Khurda forests 
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have formed = separate forest charge, and there has been a 
ptogressive increase in the revenue, as shown in the table below:—= 
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“There is no reason to expect any large additional increase pgog. 

in the revenue of the protected forests. Jsut the outturn and recta. 
revenue obtained from the reserved forests wili, for the reasons 
given above, continue to increase for many years to come. It in 
most probable that 30 years hence the yearly surplus from the 
reserved and protected forests will be over Its 60,000. Of the 
expenditure now incurred, Rs. 10,000, or about a third of the 
total, is paid for improvements, such as fire protection, roads, 
buildings, vreeper cutting and the cutting of inferior kinds of 
trees which are covering up young ad/, teak plantations, eto. 
The object of such expenditure is to increase the value and 
usefulness of the forests to future generations. Tho last remark 
especially applies to expenditure on teak plantations, which 
cannot produce any revenue till thoy are 40 or 50 years old, and 
will not give a full re‘urn till they are 80 or 100 years old. 
They are to some extent experimental, as, till large teak trees 
are produced, it cannot be said for certain that the locality is 
really suitable for teah. Though the profit obtained from the 
Khurda forests will in time become considerable, it is perhaps 
a leas important consilevration than the maintenance of supplies 
of timber und firewood for the Khurda ryots and neighbouring 
towns, which depends on the careful management of these 
forests.’ 

For the purposes of management the reserved forests ere anutwre. 
divided into three working circles, which, with the surrounding tR4TIoN. 

ected forests, are included in three ranges or units of manage- 
ment. The three circles are the Chandka circle in the nerthera 
range, the Khurda circle in the central range, and the Banpur 
circle in the southern range. The Chandka and Khurda circlea 
ere being worked under the coppice system avith a rotation of 
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30 years, while the Banpur working circle is being worked under 
the selection method. For convenience of working, and to meet 
demands in the Khurda estate, the Chandké and Khurda circles 
have been subdivided into a number of felling series scattered over 
the whole area, and an annual coupe in each of the felling series 
or blocks is opened each year. Each of these annual coupes is 
sold by auction to asingle purchaser, who is responsible for the 
working of the coupe and for the removal of its produce under 
bond, the actual execution of the work being supervised by the 
Forest staff. In the Banpur working circle an annual coupe is 
also opened each year, and the trees to be removed are marked by 
the Divisional Forest Officer. It is intended that these shall 
eventually be sold by auction while still standing in the forest, 
but at present this system has not been introduced, and exploita- 
tion is carried on departmentally, the outturn of logs being finally 
sold by auction at the nearest railway station. 

The output of the coupes of the Chandk&é and Khurda circles 
consists of small timber, firewood and charcoal, which are mcstly 
exported to Cuttack and Puri. Large timber is obtained from 
the Banpur circle only, the sa/ wood extracted being sold by 
auvtion at the Balugan railway station and exported to Cuttark 
and Puri for use in buildings. The right to collect and remove 
minor produce of all kinds is leased out by ranges. The most 
important of these leases confer the right to collect sundri bark 
for tanning and Nux vomioa seed for medicinal purposes. A 
certain quantity of stone, chiefly laterite, is also removed on 
permit for building and road metalling. 

‘he protected forests are worked under liberal rules framed 
under sections 29 and 31 of the Indian Forest Act, which provide 
for the removal of all kinds of produce required by the local popu- 
lation and allow grazing for their cattle. A cess of 6 pies per 
rupee of land revenue assessed is levied on all landhulders, in 
return for the forest produce used, while a fee of 4 annas per 
annum per head of cattle is levied for all cattle over and above 
the number allowed free to each landholder for the purposes of 
cultivation and household requirements.; 

No special arrangements are made to protect the scattered, 
undemarcated protected forests from fire, the only protection 
afforded being such as is provided by the rules mentioned above. In 
the reserved blocks special protective measures are undertaken and 
these consist of burning’ clean all outer boundary lines and several 
interior fire lines at the commencement of the dry season, which 
jasts from February to June. A staff of special fire patrols is alse 
retained during the season, These measures have beon cargied out 
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since 1885, and about 98 per cent. of the area undertaken has 
been successfully protected since then. In the reserved forests 
the majority of offences are petty, consisting either of cattle 
trespass or illicit fellings and removal of trees. For purposes of 
protection each range, comprising both reserved and protected 
forests, is divided into beats, and each beat is in the charge of a 
Forest Guard assisted by one or more forest pails, 

The people are almost exclusively agricultural. Their wants Rera- 
in the way of forest produce are chiefly bamboos, fuel and small VONs 
timber for house posts and agricultural implements. No rights of pzorza. 
any sort have been admitted in any of the reserved forests; but 
the protected forests have been specially set. aside to supply their 
wants under the rules above mentioned, which include the pay- 
ment of a forest cess to Government. The privileges enjoyed by 
the people under these rules have, however, been much abused, so 
that they are now more or less dependent on the reserves for both 
timber and bamboos. There are no special fuel and fodder 
reserves, and, as stated above, all local requirements are met from 
the protected forests. The latter are also used during September, 
October and November by outside graziers on payment of a fee 
for each head of cattle. No grazing is permitted in the reserved 
forests. 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Gaxzgat For practical purposes, the district of Puri may be regarded as 


consisting of two sharply defined divisions—the plains and the hilly 
tracts, the former occupying the south-east and the latter the 
north-west of the district. The two are separated by the river 
Daya, which forms a natural boundary. The country to the 
north-west is studded with hills, and a large portion of the area 
is covered with jungle. The soil is mostly lateritic, but in places 
where the soil is suitable, as in some of the valleys, a large area is 
cropped with sdrad or winter rice. Almost the whole of this hilly 
tract is included in the Khurda subdivision and is under the direct 
management of Government. The country to the south-west 
of the Daya is marked by an almost entire absence of hills, there 
being only a few detached outliers, such as the Dhauli hills and 
the hills close to the Delang railway station, which rise some- 
what abruptly from the alluvial plains. In this portion of the 
district there is practically no laterite or jungle, and almost the 
whole of the cultivable land is under the plough. The high 
lands, for which no means of irrigation have yet been. devised, ara 
cultivated with al or autumn rice, pulses, etc, while sdrad or 
winter rice is grown in the marshy depressions known as pdts 
and in other low-lying lands. This portion of the district is 
comprised almost entirely in the headquarters subdivision, and 
a portion of it is under the direel management of Government. 
Another marked difference between the two tracts is that the 
headquarters subdivision is liable to have its crops destroyed by 
inundations, while the Khurda subdivision is practically immune, 
for no part except Balabhadrapur on the Chilli lake is visited by 
heavy floods. Cultivation in the latter subdivision is, more- 
over, favoured by the deposit of vegetable matter washed down 
from the hills on the western border. On the other hand, the 
crops suffer to some extent from drought in places where the 
water runs off rapidly or where there is only a thin covering of 
soil above the laterite. The majority of the fields here are laid 
out in terraces, and in order to retain water, are surrounded with 
small raised banks of earth called Aira. It is the immemorial 
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sustom for the ryot to repair only the ridges separating his field 
from one on a lower level ; and any attempt to repair or to reduce 
the size of the Atra between his field and one on « higher level 
leads to disputes and not infrequently to fights. In this tract too 
the people are still in the habit of utilizing the uplands for hoe 
cultivation, locally known as ¢oi/a, which is mainly carried on 
upon newly cleared portions of sorub jungle. 

Puri has in ordinary years abundant rain, the normal annual 
rainfall being 55-66 inches. It has been known to be as high 
as 136 inches (in 1862), but on the other hand, deficiency is more 
frequent than in the other sea-board districts of Orissa, and 
Puri is the only district where the fell is occasionally Jess than 
40 inches. Unfortunately, too, the rainfall is precarious, and an 
untimely or unequal distribution is liable to cause serious damage 
to the crops, even if the actual fall does not fall short of the 
quantity required. A heavy shower in February or March is 
necessary to cnable the Jand to be ploughed, but the most critical 
months are May, September and October. If the May showers, 
which are the precursors of the monsoon rains, do not fall, cowing 
may be prejudicially delayed; but deficiency in the rainfall in 
September and October is even more dangerous, as it affects 
the maturing of the staple rico crop. The most terrible famine 
the district has ever known was caused by the failure of the 
September and Uctober rains in 1865; and in 1896, with a 
rainfall very little below the normal, se1ivts loss was caused by 
the cessation of the rains early in September. OUu the whole, it 
may be said that a well distributed rainfall of 40 inches is 
sufficient to secure the crop, provided that not less than 4 inches 
fall in October; but in order to obtain a bumper crop, at least: 
50 inches aro required, of which 8 inches should fall in September 
and 6 inches in October. 

Besides this, the district is liable to inundation from the Floods, 
rivers overflowing their banks when swollen by heavy rainfall in 
the hills. When they are of great height and of long duration, 
or when they occur so late as to render 1vsowing impossible, very 
serious damuge is done by such floods. Provided, however, that 
they sre not high, subside rapidly, and come carly in the 
season, they are productive of good, as the fertilizing silt they 
leave behind renews the productive powers of the soil and assures 
good harvests. Much damage ie alse done along the littoral by 
salt floods sweeping up from the sea. This subject will be dealt 
with more fully in the next chapter. 

In the headquarters subdivision the soil is of the usual alluvial Sorts 
type found in deltaic country, except in tue west, where the 
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subdivision encroaches on the laterite uplands of Khurda, and on 
the south and east, where the sandy littoral forms a belt of varying 
width. There is every variety of admixture from almost pure 
sand to almost pure mud, but generally speaking, the lighter 
soils, such as sandy loams, are most abundant in the north, where 
there is much diversity of level, and the black soils are found 
more widely in the lower levels of the southern parganas. The 
cultivators themselves recognize a large number of different 
classes of soil, the names of which vary according to their 
situation, elevation and composition. 

Tn an ordinary village the lands fall primarily under three 
main divisions according to their situation, viz., {1) the low lands 
retaining rain water and hence called sala or wet lands, on which 
winter rice is grown. These lands predominate in the district and 
comprise the greater part of the whole cultivated area. (2) The 
high lands round the village homesteads, which being enriched by 
manure and houschold refuse, have a blackish colour and are 
therefore calied Aa/d; they are devoted to vegetables, cotton, and 
other valuablo crops. (3) The riverside lands (pala), which being 
periodically fertilized by deposits of silt are suitable for growing 
tobacco, sugarcane, ku/the, etc. Other common names are diha. 
t., homestead land, gerd or light-coloured land, nadipatu or 
riverside land and savpatu or watery land. There are numerous 
names again given to different varieties of land according to its 
composition, colour, ete. Among these may be mentioned bdlia 
mata/, a sandy loam, chduld matd/, a friable soil of a brownish 
colour, sudh mata/, a muddy soil, kala matal, a black fertile soil 
found in low levels, and und mata/,a soil of a bluish-white 
colour, found near the Chilka lake, which becomes saltish in the 
hot weather. 

The main portion of the Khurd& subdivision is hilly, but 
it includes a narrow alluvial strip varyingin width from one 
to three miles, and z/ds Balabhadrapur and Mughalbandi are 
entirely deltaic. In s//4s Khurda and Rameswar, and in part of 
Dandimal, there are extensive beds of laterite; but the valleys 
of zd: Dandimal, Khurda, Tapang, Rameswar tind Kuhuri, 
and those in the northern portion of Banpur, are chiefly composed 
of recent alluvium, consisting of red and brown clays, white, 
brown and red loams, with more or less sand, detritus and 
vegetable moulds; hore and ,there ridges or beds of old alluvium, 
containing nodular limestone (gengutij, form the aub-soil, and 
this alluvium is found in large areas in si/ds Panchgarh and 
Kuspalla, as also in parts of sidé@ Banpur. A portion of the 
Chilka lake is comprised within the subdivision, and along its 
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shores are large tracts composed of recent deposits, while the 
valley of Banpur, extending down to the lake, is composed 
principally of blfick Chilka soil. The soil of this valley has been 
enriched and modified by the silt brought down by’ the Salia, 
a small rivor which flows through a densely-wooded and hilly 
country. Wherever the waters of the Salia can be taken for 
irrigation, the soil has become extremely fertile, and yields rich 
crops of overy description. Speaking generally, the soils of 
Khurda formed of detritus of metamorphic rocke, sandstone and 
vegetable mould, are for the most part fertile. The groat 
desideratum, however, is water, and if there is a sufficient 
supply of the latter, even a few inchos of suil on the beds 
of laterite, which cover an extensive area at varying depths, 
can produce a fine crop of paddy. Hf, however, the rainfall 
is insufficient or unseasonable, the paddy rapidly withers and 
dies, 

Artificial irrigation is carricd on from several sources, viz., Ingraa- 
(1) from the large rivers through embankment eluices ; (2) from ™™ 
rivers by means of water-lifts; (3) by damming up natural 
streams; (4) from tanks; (5) from natural springs ; and (6) from 
wells. Of these sources, irrigation from natural streams is the 
most important, but unfortunately the streams, with one or two 
exccptions, are not perennial, and cannot be of much uso for 
irrigation, unless the surplus water is stored in suitable reservoirs 
during the rains. Wells form the least important source of 
supply ; they are but little used, only a few ficlds of sugarcane or 
country potatoes (sav) being watered from wells dug yearly for 
the purpose. Properly speaking, there is ng perfect system of 
irrigation in the whole district. A system of irrigation to be of 
real value should afford means of irrigating tho fields whonever 
water is nevded for the crops, 4.2., the source of supply should 
be perennial, or the supply should be drawn from some reservoirs 
where water can be stored up to meet the emergency of u 
drought. But, with the present systom of irrigation, there is 
no command over the .ource of supply. 

In the hilly tracts which form the Khurda subdivision the 
natural sources of water-supply are the rainfall and the perennial 
springs issuing from the jungle-clad hills. These natural sources 
are inadequate for the requirements of cultivation and are sup- 
plemented by tanks, and by utilizing the water of the numerous 
nullahs and streams. When the latter method of irrigation is 
employed, dams (bands) are put across natural streams, and the 
water being thus headed up either flows over the cultivated 
axes or is led to the fields by means of small natural or artificial 
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channels, Soeally known as pahants. Tanks are of two kinds. 
Some are tanks of the ordinary kind made by excavation, which 
are occasionally fed by natural springs. Ot®ers sre formed 
by constructing embankments across sloping land, so as to 
intercept the drainage of the land above. Sometimes they are 
artificially deepened by excavation to increase their capacity, and 
sometimes they are fed by natural springs; they are known 
locally as yarhias, Perhaps the most valuable tract in the Khurda 
estate is the area irrigated from the Salia river in sta B&npur, 
but even there, if the rain fails in the basin of the river during 
the beusan season, the harvest is lost. This remark, however, 
does not apply to irrigation from some perennial springs, such as 
the spring feeding the Kajla Ganda bandh in Mahal Mujna near 
Khurda and the springs near the Barunai hills. 

In the headquarters subdivision the chief sources of irrigation 
are the rivers, from which in times of flood water is let out into 
the cultivated land through embankment sluices. The defect of 
this system of irrigation is that the crops suffer from drought, if 
there are no floods in the rivers In the minor drainage channels 
also carthen dams are thrown across the stream so as to head uj 
the water, which thus irrigates the fields lying close to them ; 
but this is done tv a very limited eateni. Some irrigation is 
carried on by means of water-litts, mainly in the case of ddlua 
crops, but there are also some hot-weather crops irrigated in 
this way along the banks of the rivers Dayé and Bhargavi, and 
some sugarcane cultivation on the banks of the Gangua near 


Bhubaneswar. 
Water- The three commonest contrivances for 1aising water from a 
nits lower to a higher level are the teada, send and yantd. The tenda 


consists of two upright posts with a cioss bar, which serves as a 
fulcrum ou which a bamboo pole works ; the latter is weighted 
at one end by a stone or mass of mud, and at the other s thin 
bamboo is fastened, with an earthen pot or bucket attached. 
When water is required the cultivator pulls down the bamboo pole 
till the Lucket 1s immersed : as soon as the tension is relaxed, 
the weight attached to the lever raises the bucket of itself, and 
the water is then emptied into a nodid or pipe, which is generally 
the hollowed trunk of a palm-tree, and is directed into the 
fields. When the field is any considerable height above the 
water, a platform is built on four stout bamboos on which a man 
stands to work the lever. 

Where the water has only to be raised a few feet, it may be 
scooped up in a send, a sort of basket made of split bamboo which. 
twe men use. Holding the ropes attached to either side, they 
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swing it backwards, and bringing it down sharply into the water 
earry the forward motion of the swing through, until the sen4, 
how full of wates, is raised to the level of the water-channel, 
when the contents are poured out. 

Another way of lifting water a short distance is with a scoop, 
called ‘the jantd, which is madc of a single piece of wood about 
6 feet long, hollowed out and shuped like one-half of a canoe, 
the broad open end of which rests on the head of the water- 
channel. The pointed closed end dips into the water, and when 
this is raised, the water pours naturally into the channel. It 
may be worked by one man either directly or with the help of 
bamboo cranes an4 counterpoise, as isdone with the fendd, but it 
cannot lift more than a couple of feet. It is not uncommon for 
two of these methods to be combined, the water being lifted by 
the tenda into a reservoir, and trom that into the waier-channel 
by a send or janta, 

The following table shews the normal screage of the crops Parmct- 
als in Puri and their percentage on the normal net cropped {2.5 
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These figures will sufficiently shew how greatly rice pre- 
dominates to the exclusion of other miscellancous crops | known, 
as bdzefasal, 


Rice. 
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There are many varieties of rice grown in the district, but they 
may all be classified under three main divisions, corresponding to 
the different seasons of the year, viz., da/ua or summer rice, bid or 
autumn rice, and sdérad or winter rice. In some tracts laghu rice 
is regarded asa fourth class, but for practical purposes it may be 
considered an early variety of sdrad rice. The growth of these 
different classes of rice varies according to locality. The northern 
portion of the headquarters subdivision, where the level of the 
land is comparatively high and more or less free from inundation, 
is suitable for the cultivation of Jiali, ayhu and medium sérad 
rico; while the southern portion, which is on a lower level and 
more subject to flood, is cultivated chiefly with the heavier sérad 
and dalua rice. 

Generally speaking, winter rice is the principal crop through- 
out the Puri subdivision, but the moet striking preponderance is 
in the parganas cf Sirai and Chaubiskud, which grow least bia. 
The proportion of sdrad is lowest in Oldhar, which contains 
extensive da/ua lands, and in Paschimduai, where there are larger 
biali and pulse-cropped areas. Early rice predominates in the 
parganos containing bigh land, which are protected from inunda- 
tion; it is grown least in the flat low-lying tracts near the lower 
reaches of the rivers where they enter the sea and the Chilka. 
Spring rice ia grown in very small arcas except in parganas 
Oldhir, Matkatpatna and Rahang. Oldhar pargana includes the 
Sar lake, a large portion of which is cultivated with dalua in the 
winter months. In Matkatpatna thé presence of the Kushbhadra 
river enables some dd/uc lands to be irrigated up to February or 
March, after which date the river becomes tidal. In Rahang 
ddlua is grown chiefly on the Samang Pat, a large expanse of 
low-lying country north of Puri town, which is flooded annually 
from the Bhirgavi through the Dhanua, East Kania and Athira 
Nullah escape channels. 

In the Khurda subdivision the main grop grown is adrad, which 
ocoupies 85 per cent. of the cultivated area; and it is only in the 
extreme north that there is any considerable area under bid rice. 
Dalua rice is also unimportant, being confined almost entirely to 
zilds Dandimal and Rameswar, where alone there is low-lying 
marshy land suitable for its cultivation. The tendency in this 
subdivision is to grow ‘sdrad even on uplands unsuitable for its 
growth, which however would yield excellent harvests of bal 
rice ; for the latter crop, being reaped in September before the 
rains have ceased, has a better chance in terraced fields on high 
Jand than daghw or early sdrad, which is reaped in November 
and depends largely on later rains. 


